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Mr. Creditman: 


Are you keeping your books by 
machine ?—If not, why not? 


The 
Ellis Adding-Typewriter Machine 


is the one you should use 


ist. Because it is the only machine which automatically prints its totals and 
proves its day’s work. 


2nd. Because its greatest advantage is that it can be easily operated and will 
decrease the present cost of handling your retail accounts. 





SEE THE MACHINE IN OPERATION AT THE 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, BOSTON, AUGUST 20 TO 23 


Ellis Adding-Typewriting Company 


Home Office 


Newark, N. J. 
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RETAIL CREDIT GRANTING—NOW AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


By J. C. RAYSON, Credit Manager, Associated Retail Credit Men, Tulsa, Okla. 


There is in Tulsa an association within an 
association which is doing its share in the work 
of winning the war and in community building. 
The Associated Retail Credit Men of Tulsa, 
Okla. (an association within an association), is 
the offspring of the Tulsa Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, and has direct charge of the credit de- 
partment of the latter organization. Several 
months ago the board of directors of the parent 
organization decided that their firms would re- 
ceive more efficient credit bureau service if the 
credit managers themselves should be organized, 
so that they would come into personal contact 
with each other. 

Data as to how this plan had been used in 
other cities was secured, with the result that 
Tulsa adopted the plan, and today the credit 
managers, both mzn and women, of every firm 
which is a member of the Retail Merchants’ 
association is a live and boosting member of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men. Twenty of the 
local members are members of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, and as others realize 
the benefits which are to be derived from the 
national membership they will undoubtedly be- 
come affiliated themselves. 

The part played by retail credits in the 
government’s war program of conservation is a 
significant one, and it is up to the retail credit 
grantor to do his share toward keeping condi- 
tions as near normal as possible and at the same 
time to keep the losses of his department at a 
minimum. The greatest businesses of the world, 
governments themselves, and all large fortunes 
have been built upon the foundation of credit, 
and this kind of credit does not differ in principle 
from the credit which the retail merchant ex- 
tends to his customer. 

Retail credit is based first on character, no 
matter how good a financial risk a man may be, 
if he is not a good moral risk he does not deserve 
credit, for no matter how good the security he 
gives, he will probably have some trick whereby 
he can step out from under at the last moment 
and leave his creditors holding the sack. On the 
other hand, a man may have no financial means 
except his daily income from his labor, but if the 
character is there, if the moral risk is O. K., that 
man should be allowed to buy whatever he wants 
on credit, for the reason that he will not buy more 
than he can pay for. 

Of course, there are little deviations from 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Protective Department 
Number 60 





$25.00 REWARD 
GEORGE HARLAN BENNETT has swin- 
dled two members of our Association. His game 
was to deposit a couple of big checks on banks 
in other towns and then manage to work through 
a small check before advices arrive that the big 
checks are worthless. He accepts readily the 





this rule, as there are from most rules. Brown 
may be an “‘honest’’ man, his business affairs 
have always been conducted in an upright and 
admirable manner; his wife, however, is inclined 
to be extravagant. The ease with which she 
is able to secure a large line of credit traps her 
into buying more merchandise than her husband 
is able to pay for in the required length of time. 
She overbuys and finally personal bankruptcy 
stares them in the face. Brown’s business is 
small and will not stand the strain, and he faces 
business toubles also. This is where the retail 
credit man with friendly guidance and a word of 
encouragement can come to the rescue. Brown 
can arrange to make as large payments as possi- 
ble each month to the Credit Men’s Association, 
and this money can be pro-rated to his creditors, 
who are always willing to meet a man half way 
and will not push him as long as he shows that 
his character is still good and that he intends 
to treat them right. 

The retail credit manager then has two 
duties, one to protect his firm from the profes- 
sional ‘‘beat’’ or ‘‘artist,’’ and the other to edu- 
cate the credit buying public to proper buying, 
as well as to give aid to the customer who is un- 
thinkingly but none the less surely slipping into 
the mire of ‘credit undesirables.”’ 

There is no calamity, however ruinous, 
which does not leave in its wake some advantage. 
The war has caused all merchants of the country 
to become cautious in the extension of credit; 
they have as much business as they can well 
supply on account of the difficulty in obtaining 
labor and materials. For the period of the war 
every credit manager will hesitate and think 
twice before he opens a new account. For some 
credit managers who have been used to granting 
credit to whoever applied for it, this will be a new 
experience. And this is where the advantage 
comes in. In the reconstruction period following 
the war, when retail dealers will be going out 
after new business, the caution which present 
conditions has taught them will still be exercised 
in a modified form, and the influence which these 
conditions have had upon the buying public will 
have its effect after the cause has become a 
matter of history. 

Retail credit is a well established custom 
and is here to stay; the lesson which the credit 
user must learn is that credit is for his conveni- 
ence and not for his financial accommodation. 


information that he cannot draw upon his ac- 
count until returns on the big checks have ar- 
rived, but evidently watches until the clerk or 
officer who dealt with him leaves the bank and 
then presents a check for payment. The two 
checks he has so far cashed were for $40.00 and 
$43.00. 

He is described as follows: 35 years, 6 feet 
4 inches, 160 pounds, dark hair, slender build, 
teeth badly decayed. 

The Nebraska Bankers Association offers a 
reward of $25.00 for information leading to his 
capture. 
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Published by Courtesy 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASS’N 
Notify W. J. Burns Detective Agency. 


J.S. TOUCHSTONE secured about $34,000 
from banks and individuals in Missouri and IIli- 
nois in the vicinity of St. Louis by means of 
forged endorsements on collateral which he used 
to secure funds on notes which also bore the forged 
signature of his wife. ‘Touchstone at one time 
was treasurer of the Temple Heinrichs Furniture 
Co. at St. Louis which has since gone into 
bankruptey. J. S. Touchstone is 28 years old, 
5 feet 4 or 5 inches 120 pounds; of medium slim 
build; has fair complexion grey eyes light brown 
hair all back teeth out very narrow forehead. 

MRS. J. A. WHITE who also uses the 
names Mrs. J. . White Mrs. J. B. Winters, 
Mrs. T. Smith and Mrs. Elizabeth Holmes has 
been operating quite extensively in the south- 
west with bogus checks. Her most recent oper- 
ations were confined to El Paso, Texas, Phoenix 
and Tucson, Ariz. Her method is to visit a drug, 
shoe, jewelry or candy store, make a purchase 
and tender a check in an amount slightly larger 
than her purchase receiving the change. Re- 
cently she was arrested in Tempe Ariz. for the 
Tucson authorities but secured her release by 
refunding the amount of one check and the 
refusal of another victim to prosecute. She is 
at present wanted by the El Paso authorities, 
several warrants having been issued. Her de- 
scription is as follows: 25 years of age, 5 feet 4 
to 5 inches, 120 pounds, slender build, ruddy 
complexion, blue eyes, blond hair. 

LEROY J. ALLEN, who was a private in 
the United States Marines, stole twenty blank 
Government pay checks. He cashed some of 
these checks in Washington, D. C., recently 
they bearing forged signatures, and being made 
payable to L. J. Allen He left Washington on 
June 18, 1918, and it is not known where he will 
appear next and endeavor to cash the remainder 
of the checks in his possession. Nearly all of 
the checks he cashed at Washington were cashed 
at banks. When he left Washington he was 
wearing a marine khaki uniform, campaign hat, 
rifleman’s badge on left shoulder and carried 
a rough leather bag. He is 25 years of age, 5 feet 
8 inches, 140 pounds, of slender build; has pale 
complexion, dark eyes and dark brown hair, in- 
clined to curl; is round shouldered; has very 
red lips. 





THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASS’N 


Report of their Protective Department 
Forgers—Arrested since Aug. 31, 1917... 
Arrested in June 
Total 
Convicted, 179; fugitives, escaped or died 
19; discharged or acquitted 73. 





LOST CASHIER’S CHECK 

We have been requested by the Park Na- 
tional Bank of Sulphur Okla., to advise our 
members that Mr. D. C. Evans was robbed on 
June 8, 1918, at Sapulpa, Okla., and lost at that 
time a cashier’s check dated June 8, 1918, No. 
10949, issued by the Park National Bank, 
Sulphur, Okla., for $1,500. On this check is the 
statement, ‘“‘Signs by mark.’’ 


All banks should be on the lookout for this 
check, and if anyone attempts to cash it, either 
the interested bank or this department should be 
notified immediately. 


LOST LIBERTY BONDS 


We are publishing in the following list the 
numbers of United States Liberty Bonds that 
have been lost or stolen. 

At the close of this list will also be found the 
continuing number of Bonds that have been 
recovered and restored to the proper owners. 

FIRST 3'4 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1947 
Number Amount Number Amount 
892879 $ 50 167346 $100 
961108 50 167347 100 

100 167348 100 
100 167349 100 
100 380057 100 
100 380058 100 
100 78749 500 
100 

SECOND 4 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1942 
Number Amount Number Amount 

212 $ : 5446722 $100 

5 544623 100 
544624 100 
544625 100 
20573 1,000 


THIRD 4% PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1928 
Number Amount Number Amount 
705913 $ 50 385332 $100 
705914 : 385333 i00 
7JOS9LS 5 38: Ss 100 
148315 385369 100 
148316 385373 100 

In the following list will appear the number 
of United States Liberty Bonds that have been 
recovered and restored to the interested bank. 
These numbers appeared in both the Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin and the June, 1918, 
JOURNAL Supplement: 

FIRST 4 PER CENT. CONVERTED, DUE 1947 
Number Amount Number Amount 
540340 $ 50 540345 $ 50 
540341 50 540346 

540342 50 540347 

540343 50 540348 

540344 50. 540349 

SECOND 4 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1942 
Number Amount Number Amount 
5446705 $ 50 5446714 » $ 50 
5446706 5446715 
5446707 5446716 
5446708 5446717 
5446709 5446718 
5446710 5446719 
5446711 5446720 
5446712 5446721 
5446713 

THIRD 4% PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1928 
Number Amount Number Amount 

4620 $500 385331 $100 
385330 100 33 53 100 





“Building the Credit Man’’ was one of the 
interesting subjects discussed at the wholesalers’ 
convention. The credit man has work to do 
calling for skill, and if he dozs not measure up 
to it he is not able to do the credit craft justice. 
Certain elements enter into making a skillful 
credit man who is equal to the problems of se- 
lecting wisely his credit risks; an ability to read 
human nature, and to grasp economic tendencies 
is essential for large success in his work. As was 
brought out in the convention, there are also 
needed a grasp of business history in order to 
make possible the intelligent comparison of the 
period through which we are now passing with 
past periods and a knowledge of accountancy. 
Necessary qualities also are an ability to per- 
severe and to perform one’s tasks with absolute 
honesty. 
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Notice to all Credit Users 


HAVE YOU DONE 
YOUR SHARE? 


During the past few months the 
retail merchants of Tulsa have sub- 
scribed to three Liberty Loans, donated 
to two Red Cross Campaigns, a city 
War Budget, have bought W. S. S. and 
signed pledges to buy more, and have 
paid a large income tax to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. You say 
your account doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. It does make a difference! You 
can help the merchant to help the gov- 
ernment by paying your accounts 
promptly not later than the tenth of 
the month following date of purchase. 
This is in line with the government’s 
recommendation for the conservation 
of the resources of the country. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION & ASSOCIATED RETAIL 
CREDIT MEN OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











WORCESTER, MASS., ASSOCIATION’S 
COLLECTION METHODS 


As the Chamber of Commerce, with which 


the Association is affiliated, will have nothing to 


do with collections, the subscribers to the credit 
bureau formed a Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. Only subscribers to the credit bureau are 
eligible to belong to this. The collection system 
in vogue in the association has many unique 
points. A series of form letter has been devised, 
and these letters have been most successful in 
the collecting of accounts. When a dun is neces- 
sary letter number I, on blue paper is sent. 

If this letter does not have the desired effect 
a second letter on pink paper goes out. After 
these two letters, if the debtor does not show any 
action, the notice is sent to him on a collection 
blank, and if he still persists in ignoring the bills, 
the matter is finally turned over to a lawyer 
for action. 

Many of the banks and loan companies of 
Worcester are members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and subscribers to the Credit reporting 
bureau, and some of them have co-operated with 
the merchants in the collection of bad accounts. 
The matter is handled thusly: 

The merchant takes the account to the bank 
after having persuaded the debtor to talk it 
over, and the bank assumes the account by the 
process of lending the money to the debtor to 
pay his creditor. The debtor then pays the bank 
at a weekly rate, usually spread over the period 
of one year. The bank, of course, charges the 
debtor at the usual rate of interest. 

The merchant, in turn, to make it easier for 
his debtor to borrow the money, endorses his 
note. The losses from this, however, are so 
negiigible as to be unworthy of consideration. 
This plan of lending the debtor money where- 
with to pay his debts and allowing him to 
spread his obligation over a period of time, was 
originated by the Morris Plan Bank, but has 
been adopted by some of the other Worcester 
banks. In most cases several accounts against 
the same man are pooled and all paid at once in 
this manner. 


Largest Delegation in history of the 
Association is promised for our Sixth 
which 
Copley Plaza 


Annual Convention, 
August 20th, at the 


Hotel, Boston. 


opens 


Wire the Secretary of any matters 
that should be considered by the credit 


men. 


Address, A. J. KRUSE, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, August 18th to 24th. 











SOMETHING REALLY WORTH WHILE 


Mr. Credit Man: 


A recommendation was made at the 5th 
annual convention of the Retail Credit Men's 
National Association held in Cleveland in August, 
1917, to the effect that inquiries for credit should 
be accompanied by a‘ statement of the inquirer's 
experience with the party, or his reason for 
making the inquiry. 

In harmony with that recommendation, we 
have secured a new blank containing a line 
especially devoted to experiences or reasons, as 
you will see by copy enclosed, and we respect- 
fully submit the convention recommendation on 
this point for your careful consideration. 


Very respectfully, 
RUDGE & GUENZEL CoO., 
C. W. NELSON, 
Member Retail Credit Men’s Nat’l Ass’n. 


Financial Department 
RUDGE & GUENZEL CO. 
Established 1886 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: 

Je will be under obligations to you for any con- 
fidential information you may care to give us concern- 
ing the credit standing and business habits of the party 
named below, especially on points indicated. 

Our experience with the party or reasons for 
inquiring: . . ; 


Command our services in like manner at any time. 
Yours very truly, 
RUDGE & GUENZEL CO. 


Re 


Former address..._.. 

How long have you been selling? 
Highest credit?.. 

Are bills paid promptly or slowly? 

If agreeable, state amount due you now 
Amount past due 

Is the account satisfactory? 

Other information or suggestions 


(Original size 6x10 inches) 











ADDRESSES WANTED 


Mrs. Emma Anderson, 924 W. Ist St., Duluth, Minn 

John Anderson, 1019 W. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn 

Percy Armitage, 90 Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo 

Mr. Pat Bergen, 1214 Baxter, Superior, Wis., Gordon, 
Wis 

Mrs. V. M. Burs, Room 321 Lowell Blk 
Toronto St., Winnipeg, Canada 

C. B. Bean, St. Paul, Minn 


E. Bochme, House No. 82, Morgan Park, Duluth, 


Mrs. A. Bourassa, 610'9 E. Sth St., Duluth, Minn 
C. Brophy, Carlton, Minn 
P. G. Curtis, Over Olympia, Two Harbors, Minn 


Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Chamberlain, Tower, Minn., Soudan, 


Minn., Kingman, Ariz 
A. B. Compton, 2909 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 
Mrs. John Cahill, 1125 W. Ist St., Duluth, Minn 
Jack E. Conrad, 305 W. 5th St., Duluth, Minn. 

Mrs. G. Collins, 85 Smith Ave., St. Paul, Minn 
L. D. Culp, Wrenshall, Minn., 309 N. 63rd Ave., W., 
Duluth, Minn., 14 S. 54th Ave. W 

. Deem, 326 W. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn 
Mr. Will. R. Edwards, Hibbing, Minn. 

s. A. Fawrett (or J. W.), 218 W. 4th St., Duluth, Minn 

. David Fex, Proctor, Minn., Two Harbors, Minn 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Fowles, 1409 8th St., Superior, Wis., 

Black River Falls, Wis 
A. 303 Fidelity Bldg., Duluth, Minn 

Ch as. Forster, 1120 Ist Ave., Nor. Minneapolis, 


. B. Frederickson, with State Bank of Virginia, Central 
, Minn. 
Kate Farmer, Two Harbors, Minn., 712 Lake Ave., 8 
wee 4 Minn 
C. Galloway, 703 S. 23rd Ave. E., Iron River, Wis 
hey Gokin (Gokowic), 1326 Canal St., New Duluth, 
Minn. 
A. eee. 9128 London Rd., Duluth, Minn 
Fred. L. Guyette, R. F. D. No. 4 Homecroft Park, Box 
204, Duluth, Minn. 
Lee Gibson, 122 W. Mich. St., Duluth, Minn. 
A. R. Greenville, Deer River, Minn., Naxon, Mont 
F. H. Holmes, 414 Pine St., 514 Poplar St., Two Harbors, 
Minn. 
s. A. A. Hobbs (ute), 1421 E. Sup. St., Duluth, 
32 Aldrich Ave 600 Palos Bldg. Mpls. 
} Hobbs, * he Registry Returned, July, 1916, 
marked us at Chicago 
H. W. Howard, 907 Boren Ave., Seattle. Wash 
1.T Havens, 1616 Lake Ave., 8. Duluth, Minn 
J. Herbert (Hubert), Barnum, Minn 
A. Holgate, 1429 Jefferson St., Duluth, Minn., 


M. Hounold, Duluth, Minn 

Victor A Johnson, 214 E. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn., 3140 
Ave., 8. Mpls., 139 15th St 
— Johnson, Two Harbors, Minn., Virginia, Minn 
Mrs. Jas. Killonen, Spoone fr. Wis 
5 J. Karton, 1108 3rd St. Mpls Minn., Harvard, 

. P. Kenhall & O Olson, “U1 » Lake Ave., 8S. Duluth, 

Pee & ss Electric Co., Mpls., Minn., 

C. J. Kimber, 3740 Minn. Ave., 9126 Erie Ave., So. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. J. Lussier, 721 W. Sup. St., Duluth, 4141 Hammond 


Leadbetter, 1511 8th St., Sup. Wis. 
* Lemick, Box 7, Tac . Minn 
Link, 314 E ‘ » Duluth, Minn 
} " Sank Locke, 1116 C ummings Ave., 2019 Hughitt 
Ave., 1012 Baxter Ave., 410 Baxter Ave., Sup., Wis 
S. Larson (or Mrs. M. E. Street), 114 W. Ist St., Duluth, 
44 Royalston St., Mpls., Minn 
Mr. Dan MeKeely, 202 Cedar St., Hibbing, Minn 
Swan Magnuson, R. F. D. Box No. 5, Duluth, Minn 
Mrs. C. V. Moore, 1646 Hennep=n Ave., Mpls., Minn 
O. Mowers, Scanton, Minn 
Gertrude Nowak, Duluth, Minn 
O. Olson & C. P. Kendall, 3415 Lake Ave. S8., ¢/o Peerless 
Elect. Co., Mpls., Minn. 
C. M. O'Connor, 118 E. 4th St., Duluth, Minn 
G. H. O'Leary, Ladysmith, Wis 
A. Outealt, 1017 E. 2nd St., 110 W. 3rd St., Duluth, 


. Reamer, Chris. K., Duluth Heights, Minn 
Mrs. G. W. Rathbun, St. Anthony Falls, Mpls., Minn 
Mrs. A. Randel, Over 327 E. Sup. St., Duluth, Minn 
Mrs. Minnie Ranta, 260 S. Ist Ave. E., 125 W. 2nd St., 
Duluth. 

Julius Reinke, 1009 John Ave., 4705 Magellan St., Su 
Wis 
F. D. Rockwell, Duluth, oy Mpls., Minn 

Mrs. Lottie Rolski, 12 E. R. St., Duluth, Minn 


If interested in Allen M. Haynes, 
St. Louis, ete., write the National Secretary. 


Duluth, 6087 


formerly Oklahoma City; 


C. E. Rogers, Oliver, Wis., New Duluth, P. O. Minn. 
©. M. Seline, Virginia, Minn 
Julius Samuelson, C ‘loquet Minn. 
T. Sayer, 1522 E. 4th St., On farm near Palmer, Mint 
Louis Sheeke nan, 1010 Marshfield Ave., Chic ago, Ill 
Mr. G. Schelin, Sonat P. O., 407 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, 
Minn. 
She ‘lly, 106 E. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn 
a T. Shirley, 12 E. 4th St., Duluth, Minn. 
Thos. Skrove, 230 Mesaba Ave., Duluth, Minn 
Richard Smith, = Minn. Ave., Treadwell Shoe Cc., 
1008 Tower Ave., Sup. Wis. 
Richard Smith, Box 112, R. R. 3, Evansville, Ind. 
D. Spence, 213 E. 5th St., Duluth, Gone - Eng. 
Mrs. H. Schs ape ry, 201 E. Indiana Ave., St. Paul, Minn , 
E. Berg, 119 3rd Ave. E. 
Mrs. H. Schapery, 141 State St 
Mrs. M. E. Strub (or 
44 Royalston St., Mpls. 
Mrs. Pe rey G. Thick, 8 South 4th St., Mpls. 
Jos. Tomic, 2656 South Crawford Ave. Chicago 
8. C. Trews artha, 4330 Cook St., Lake side, Duluth 
Mrs. F. J. Turner (widow J. J. Turner), 105 W. Palm St., 
Duluth Heights. 
Napoleon Vaillencourt, 226 Center St., Woodland, Duluth, 
Minn. 
Fred Woods, Shields, Minn. 
Mrs. Albert Wright, Trout Creek, Mich. 
Mrs. G. 8S. Watson, 116 6th St. So., E. Minneapolis 
Miss Lucille Wells, 147 St. Croix Ave., 154 St. Croix Ave, 
Duluth. 
P. C. Galloway, 708 So. 23rd Ave., FE. Duluth, Minn. 
) Sayer, 1522 E. 4th St., Duluth, Minn., Molde, 
Minn., Duluth, Minn. 
Mrs. Archie McDonnell, 220 West 4th St., 
Mich. 
A. F. Vance, 5919 Redruth Ave., 415 So. 20th Ave. W. 
Victor A. Johnson, 214 E. 3rd St., Duluth; 3140 4th Ave., 
So. Mples.; 139 15th St., Mpls 
Henry Smith, Crosby, Minn 
W. A. Smith, Crosby, Minn. 
P. H. Welch, 1626 E. 4th St. 
Arthur Robinson, Lewis Ave., Glen Avon, 2123 Howard 
e., Iron Jet., Minn., 1506 Bellmont Rd. 
R. Matt, 29 W. 4th St., Duluth, Minn. 
Mrs. Chas. Saxon, 409 W. 3rd St., Duluth, Minn 
W. A. Herring, Duluth, St. Paul. 
Arthur Robinson, 2123 Hunters Park, Howard Ave., 1506 
Be oes Blvd., Iron Jet., Minn. 
Ww ickstrom, 102 46 W. Ist St., Duluth, Lake Nebaga- 


, 1126 East 3rd St., Duluth 
S. Larson), 114 W. Ist St., Duluth, 


Negaunee, 


. Pease, 1112 W. 3rd St., Wrenshall, Minn. 

Will R. Edward, Superior, Wis., 214 2nd St., 
Hibbing, Minn. 

Dan McKeeby, 314 W. 4th St., Duluth, 202 Cedar St., 
Hibbing. 

Mrs. G. W. Rabbuns, Nemadji, Minn., Pobamum R.F.D 
No. 1, Minn., St. Anthony Fall, Minn 

W. B. Lee, 524 Manhattan Bldg., Duluth, Mirror, Alb, 


Duutlh, 


W. A. Herring, 1519 So. St., Duluth, 41 Sherburne. 
. E. McConnell, Taconite, Calumet, Nashwauk. 

Don Carlos Musser, Duluth, Minn., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A. F. Vance, 415 So. 20th Ave., W 

C. J. Wickstrom. 

H. <- Mitchell, 3rd Ave., East 3rd St., Milwaukee. 

N. O. Nubson, 915 13th Ave. E., Butte, Mont 

hg Jas. O'Connor, Coleraine, Minn., Carison’s Camp 
Calumet, Mich 

P. H. Curtis, Two Harbors. 

Mrs. F. T. Holmes, 514 Poplar St. 

H. Viimkka, 420 9th Ave. E., Duluth, Two Harbors. 

Mrs. Martin Nelson, Alley back of 311 2nd Ave., Two 
Harbors. 

Andrew Johnson (mother lived on 3rd Ave. 
Two Harbors, Virginia, Minn. 

, Nubson, 1242 2nd Ave. W., 
Duluth; Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Margaret Noltner, 669 She = Road, Kenosha, 
Wis.; also W1814 First Ave.. Spokane, Wash. 

John Paul, 4459 Evans Ave., Louis, Mo. 

- Wm. T. Shaw, Great Falls, Seat ; formerly of Kremlin, 
ont. 

Andrew Kell, Salem, Mo. 

Alton L. Decker, Railway Brakeman, Havre, Mont. 

W. F. Williams, telegraph operator, Havre, Mont.; 
lived in Glasgow, Whitefish, Mont.; now supposed to be in 
Montana. 

Lester R. eer, Railway Frt. Brakeman, Havre, 
ee Fargo, N. D., and St. Paul, Minn. 

se “Pasco, Wash. 


. Duluth, Minn. 


, Two Harbors), 


Duluth, 331 W. 3rd St., 


Tulsa; Spokane, Wash.: 
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Electric Credit System 


Gives Complete Control 


The credit man has the charge business 
under complete control. Requests for 
credits come directly to his cffice. All 
the charge business of the store is at his 
finger tips. 
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Gives Quick O. K’s. 


In matters of credit the salesforce deals 
directly with the credit office. They get 
quick action. Not a second is wasted. 
Customers are not kept waiting. The 
Q. K. is unchangeable. 


While in Boston visit the department stores using N. C. R. Equipment 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Photographs 
showing the 
method of pre- 

paring data for 
Rand Machines. 

Information is 
typed on Rand Per- 
forated Sheets. Each 
slip detached and 

inserted in Rand 
Transparent Tube. 
Tube is then 
placed in_ its 
proper place 

in Machine. 


Different color 
tubes indicate limits 
of credit, ete. 


A Photograph of Credit Authorization 
Bureau in large department store; four 
Rand Record Machines are used. 


A Photograph showing the 
Rand Record Machine designed 
for Credit Authorization. 


AUTHORIZE CREDITS 


the RAND Way 


—the time-saving way 


HEN RAND VISIBLE INDEXES 
W:: used, a glance tells the story. No 

time is wasted going through ledgers 
or searching for cards. All needed information 
is right before the eyes of the clerk and a 50% 
labor saving is easily accomplished over old- 
fashioned methods. 
With Rand Rotary Stands equipt with Rand 
Unity Transparent Tube Panels, the credit 
clerk who receives the charge slip revolves the 
Rand Index to the proper name. Reading the 
name and at the same time noting the color of 
the tube, gives her all the information required. 
With her other hand the charge slip is stamped, 
and all is but a matter of seconds. 
Let us explain this system in detail. We know 
you will be interested in the economy of time 
and the insurance of accuracy. We feel sure 


you will be glad to know of the low cost of | 


Rand Appliances. 

Rand Systems substitute sight for search. They 
offer the solution to every record problem, and 
we invite the opportunity to confer with you, 
especially regarding complicated matters that 
are ordinarily difficult to record for instant 
reference. 


Send now for our well illustrated book, 
“Rand Visible Card Systems” 


The Rand Company 


100 Rand Building, N. Tonawanda, NM. Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF VISIBLE INDEXES 











The various Rand Appliances used by Credit Men will be exhibited at the Convention 
at Boston, August 20-21-22-23. 


Meet us there. 
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Mr. Creditman: 


Are you keeping your books by 
machine ?—If not, why not? 


The 
Ellis Adding-Typewriter Machine 


is the one you should use 


Ist. Because it is the only machine which automatically prints its totals and 
proves its day’s work. 


2nd. Because its greatest advantage is that it can be easily operated and will 
decrease the present cost of handling your retail accounts. 


| 
( 


& 


WRITE OUR HOME OFFICE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ABOUT THIS MACHINE AND ITS USERS 


Ellis Adding-Typewriting Company 


Newark, N. J. 
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PREFACE 


HE Sixth Annual Convention of the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 

ciation, recently held in Boston, was a most inspiring one for the Credit 
Man. It was a War Time conference of retail credit interests, and delegates 
attended from all corners of the country. Over one hundred and seventy regis- 
tered, and all the principal cities were represented. It was, indeed, a privilege 
for the credit man, and the interchange of thoughts and ideas and the messages 
he will carry back will be most helpful to his associates. 

The proceedings of this gathering which follow, we ask you to read most 
carefully, as the subjects under discussion are numerous and full of inspiration, 
and we feel confident that the time you spend in reading the Sixth Annual 
Convention number will be most profitable, not only to yourself, but to your 
House. The addresses delivered, as outlined herein, and the discussions which 
followed, brought out many new points and ideas, all woven around the one 
central thought of “Winning the War.”’ 

Our former President, Mr. Crowder, presided and is to be congratulated on 
the excellent program throughout, and the banquet on Thursday night will be 
long remembered by the entire delegation. We owe much to the Boston credit 
men for their wonderful hospitality and the manner in which our new President 
has already taken hold, indicates that we will have a most successful year. 

The National Directors of our Association are in truth co-operative, loyal 


creditmen, anxious to help their brother creditmen. Their faithfulness at the 


Boston Convention was an excellent demonstration of their worth. 


Our appreciations are extended to the various Boston Committees and to 
the credit men who gave up much of their time at the Convention in serving on 
committees—without their help the Convention would not have accomplished 
the wonderful results it did. Our thanks are also extended to the Press of Boston 
and of the various cities throughout the country for the liberal publicity given 
the Convention. Especially are we grateful to Mr. John Mahoney of Boston 
and Mr. Lew Hahn of Women’s Wear for the many courtesies extended us in 
distributing the various addresses and discussions in a manner that has been 
of great benefit to the Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 

A. J. KRUSE, St. Louis. 


(For list of Officers and Directors, 1918-19, see inside back cover.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


of the Sixth Annual Convention of Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion, August 20-24, 1918, Boston. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association was called 
to order at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, Au- 
gust 20th, 1918, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, by President L. S$. Crowder 


THE PRESIDENT: The convention will be 
in order and the blessing of the Most High 
invoked by Bishop Babcock of the Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts. 

BISHOP BABCOCK: Our [ather who art 
in heaven, we ask Thy blessing upon this 
company assembled from many communities 
and homes. Grant to all Thy care and pro- 
tection and may their fellowship together be 
sanctified by Thy presence and influence. We 
rejoice in the knowledge that all work en- 
gaged in by men for the good of the world is 
divine, that in business as well as in other 
departments of life opportunities to serve 
Thee and our fellow beings are abundant. May 
we ever do good and minister of all Thou 
hast given us. 

We thank Thee for the good examples of 
the members of this body who, in this hour 
of national trial on land, on sea and in the 
air are serving the flag with unselfish devo- 
tion, making the np of all gifts—that of 
themselves—to the Great Cause. Bless them, 
protect them from every danger, give them 
the victory of righteousness and truth. 

Let Thy illuminating spirit fall on this con- 
vention. Sanctify its fellowships, all its oc- 
casions and events. May such light come to 
these gatherings as to prepare every one for 
new duties with a new spirit of courage and 
hope. 

Bless the President of the United States 
the Governor of this Commonwealth, the 
mayor of this city, all in authority over us 
and so rule their hearts and strengthen their 
hands as to enable them to stimulate the 
growth of the fruits of righteousness on every 
side. 

We commit ourselves and all that we have, 
our country and all our interests to Thee. 
3e our strong tower and defense. In ad- 
versity as well as in prosperity teach us to 
trust Thee to the end. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name; Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory forever 
and ever. Amen. 

America Is Sung by Entire Convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair presents one 
who, as Chairman of the Boston Committee, 
has worked hard to prepare for this conven- 
tion, Mr. Sidney E. Blandford. (Applause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, Dele- 
gates to the Sixth Annual Convention of the 


Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf of our local 
association I bring you our warmest greet- 
ings and a very hearty welcome. Ever since 
that afternoon in Cleveland a year ago when 
our Board of Directors voted to accept the 
invitation of the Boston association, we have 
been looking forward with keen anticipation 
to this occasion. Now that you are here, we 
want you to know and to feel that you are 
among your friends and that it affords us the 
greatest pleasure to serve you and to. make 
your stay among us thoroughly enjoyable. 

We cannot overlook the fact, however, that 
you are coming together today in this historic 
city from all over this broad land for a pur- 
pose of more than ordinary significance, be- 
cause our country which we love is involved 
in the greatest struggle of all time and allied 
with other nations great and small who have 
set up the same high standard of morality and 
justice we are fighting to defend our liberty 
and to preserve the democracies of the world 
against the dominance of another great na- 
tion whose rulers, by vicious system, have 
contaminated race and peoples to the lowest 
depths of degredation. 

This fearful struggle, my friends, has up- 
set the equilibrium of the whole human race, 
every branch of commerce and industry has 
been put to the test of its endurance. There- 
fore, as loyal citizens of a great and free 
republic we should not only be interested in 
protecting and conserving that particular 
branch of business with which we are identi- 
fied, but we should seek the wisest and best 
counsel in order that we may determine how 
those of us who stay at home may best serve 
our country and make our contribution to- 
ward winning the war. 

This is the dominant note this morning, my 
friends, and to this every other thought is 
subordinate. I believe, however, that we must 
not wear long faces, we must be optimistic 
in our tasks, we should find time to play as 
well as to work if our souls and bodies are 
to be fresh and vigorous. Therefore, we have 
not overlooked your comfort, convenience and 
your pleasure. You will find yourselves quar- 
tered in the best hostelry our city affords, 
situated in its most refined center. Every 
member of our organization is at your service 
and you have conferred an honor upon our 
association and upon our city in accepting 
our hospitality. 

_Our institutions are open for your inspec- 
tion. You will be welcomed in our stores and 
business houses. Our historie landmarks, | 
believe, will bring to you a new meaning. 
The old Atlantic Ocean will roll more gently 
against our shores and upon our beautiful 
beaches and even the sands will grow warmer 
in keeping with the warmth of the hospitality 
which it is our privilege to offer you. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I again extend to 
you our fellowship with the hope that your 
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stay among us may be both profitable and 
enjoyable. Thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I am sure that many of you find your- 
selves in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for the first time and in order that you 
may know something more about our old Bay 
State of which we feel so proud, it is entirely 
fitting that a representative of the state 
should come here and speak to us this morn- 
ing and bring a message from the Common- 
wealth. I have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you the Honorable Albert P. Lang- 
try, Secretary of State for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
SECRETARY LANGTRY: I can honestly 


express the regret of Governor McCall at not 
being able to be with you, and I can tell you 
honestly that the Governor of the Common- 
wealth is the hardest worked man there is 
in the Commonwealth and that is the reason 
he cannot be with you today. As his repre- 
sentative I take great pleasure in welcoming 
you to our State. 

America has been in many wars and every 
time America has been fighting for the right. 
But never has America fought for the right 
more than in this present great war. I won- 
der how many of us realize that for the fifty 
years up to the declaration of this great war 
the people of America, almost to a man, 
thought of nothing but making money? We 
were the greatest money making country in 
the world. Germany said we were money 
drunk—and Germany didn’t guess very far 
out of the way. We forgot the flag, we for- 
got the country, we forgot patriotism, we 
forgot everything but the almighty dollar. 
Millionaires sprung up all around us. Money 
money, money, money was the quest of the 
people of the United States and nothing but 
money. 


A long, long while ago I was in the North 
Station and I saw a large placard and upon it 
was depicted the relative sizes of the armies 
of the world and our country had the small- 
est army of any first-class nation of this en- 
tire world. Then was shown the relative sizes 
of the navy and our country ranked third 
and then were bags of gold showing the rela- 
tive wealth of the nations of the world and 
our country is not only the richest country 
in the world but it is many, many times over 
the very richest country in the world. The 
richest country in the world! And we went 
into this war absolutely unprepared for war 
—absolutely unprepared for war! 

I could give you a dozen illustrations of 
that. Let me give you one. When war was 
declared the President called out a _ half 
million men,and we had 300,000 rifles in the 
United States with which to equip them. In 
Massachusetts we have a great camp. At one 
time we had 35,000 soldiers in that camp and 
they had 6,000 rifles with which to drill; the 
rest of them used what you and I as boys 
used—wooden guns. That gives you a good 
illustration of the absolute unpreparedness of 
this country for war. 

But it is an old story for America. In the 
Civil War the North was absolutely unpre- 








pared. It took two years for the North to 
become prepared and during those two years 
the South had much the better of the fight. 
In the Spanish War in 1898 we were again 
absolutely unprepared for war. We sent a 
naval officer over to Europe to buy warships. 
As he crossed the gangplank in New York 
City he said to the newspaper men, “If we 
had five battleships, war would be improb- 
able; if we had ten, war would be impossible!” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, that is the greatest 
short sermon that was ever preached. Do 
you know any man or boy who is looking 
for a fight when the fellow who is his op- 
ponent is bigger than himself, with a fellow 
who can beat him? No, you don’t! Human 
nature makes us look for a fight with a fellow 
we can beat. The human nature of nations 
is exactly the same as the human nature of 
people. No nation ever goes to war with a 
nation that it knows will beat it. Had this 
nation been prepared for war, we have al- 
most twice the population of Germany, we 
have ten times the natural resources of Ger- 
many, and had we been prepared for war, had 
Germany known that we'd beat her in war, 
we'd be at peace with Germany today and 
Germany would be the best friend we have in 
the world. 

3ut the thousands and tens of thousands 
of German spies in the United States knew a 
hundred times better than you and I how 
absolutely unprepared for war this country 
was. In every nation that is at war there are 
traitors but because of the cosmopolitan na- 
ture of the population of the United States 
we have ten times as many traitors as any 
other country in the world. 

I was talking with a high official of the 
State of Wisconsin a little while ago. He 
told me that one-third of the population of 
that state is German and one-half those Ger- 
mans are traitors. If that same story is true 
throughout the United States, we have one 
million five hundred thousand traitors in the 
United States because there are three million 
people in this country who were born in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 

Now, the secret service men are finding out 
these traitors and as soon as they catch a 
traitor they lock him up until the end of the 
war, but ladies and gentlemen, that isn’t what 
I'd do with a traitor—I’d line him up in front 
of a line of soldiers and I’d shoot him dead! 
And the next day I’d try him by court-martial 
to find out whether he was guilty or not. 
(Laughter.) 

Think of poor little Belgium, a country in 
area not much larger than the State of Massa- 
chusetts, a country that was at peace with 
every country in the world. Of a sudden a 
horde of German soldiers came down upon 
them. The Belgian soldiers fought like fiends, 
for three weeks they kept the Germans at 
bay, beyond the question of a doubt they pre- 
vented the capture of Paris, but they were 
outnumbered ten to one and they had to give 
in. 

It is the proud boast of America that she is 
the friend of the downtrodden people any- 
where in this world. Was there ever a na- 
tion downtrodden as Belgium has been? Its 
men and women have been murdered, they 
have been taken into slavery and the crimes 
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committed against the women of Belgium by 
the German soldiers are of such a nature that 
no gentleman can retell them, but it is my 
hope, it is my prayer that it will be an 
American army that will drive the Germans 
out of Belgium and I hope Theodore Roose- 
velt will lead them. I am no supporter of 
Mr. Roosevelt and I presume the War De- 
partment is right in not letting him fight, but 
I think he is a brainy man and an honest man 
and a good soldier and I think it’s too bad 
he can’t be used. 

Medill McCormick is the Congressman from 
Chicago. He got a telegram from a lady paci- 
fist the other day which said, “We elected 
Woodrow Wilson President of the United 
States to keep us out of war.” Mr. McCor- 
mick sent back the shortest dispatch that was 
ever written—it consisted of just one word 
and that one word was “Stung!” (Laughter.) 

Over in Great Britain they have coined a 
word for the men that don’t fight—they call 
them slackers. You know, I think that is the 
best word I ever heard in my life because it’s 
the meanest sounding word, isn’t it? You 
know, pretty girls over in Great Britain walk 
down the street and if they see an able-bodied 
fellow who isn’t wearing the British uniform 
they point their fingers at him and pin white 
weather all over him. In Canada they do 
something worse—they put white skirts on the 
slackers in Canada! 

Well, they are fighting for the most noble 
cause that any country ever fought for. The 
question is whether a monarch with an iron 
heel shall rule this world or whether the 
people shall rule, and I hope there are no 
young men in America upon whom pretty 
girls can pin white feathers, don’t you? 

“Slacker, you sit in your easy chair, 

Thanking the Lord you are not “over there” 

Where the cannon roar and the brave men die, 

And dying, perhaps unburied lie. 
You may have purchased a bond or two, 
And imagine that is enough to do, 
But some day after the war is done 
And victory by the brave is won, 
You'll see men sneer as they pass you by 
And you'll wish you’d not been afraid to die. 

For what is the life of a coward worth, 

When he hasn’t a friend on the lonely earth? 

But the world may consent to forget some day, 

And when it has done so, what will you say 


Tu the grandchild sitting upon your knee 
As he shows you his book, saying, ‘Grandpa, see? 
Here’s where the great world war 
We lost a thousand soldiers or more, 
And when he turns and looks up at you, 
‘Tell me, Grandpa, what did you do? 
Slacker, you sit in your big arm chair, 
Wishing that you had been over there, 
And you'd give your life for the right to say, 
‘I fought for God and the U. S. A.’ 


(Applause. 
Gentlemen, President Wilson tried to keep 
us out of war. He made a lot of us tired. 
we felt he overworked his typewriter with 
his infernal and long-winded messages, we 
felt he should have had more soldiers over in 
France, that he should have built more air- 
planes and more ships, but I don’t care what 
we have said about Wilson, every one of us 
is compelled to admit that he has been abso- 
lutely honest, that he has been serving this 
country as he believed God directed him to 
serve this country. (Applause.) 


I am politically opposed to Mr. Wilson but 
1 want to say to you today that there is but 
one motto for every local American—“One 
flag, one country and one President!” (Ap- 
plause.) 

We all have a tremendous task in front of 
us. Someone has said that every one of us 
should be a soldier of Uncle Sam and every 
one of us can be a soldier of Uncle Sam. Let 
me tell you who is one of the best soldiers of 
Uncle Sam in this world; take a little child 
that dearly loves candy and peanuts and soda 
and those things and goes without them to 
give twenty-five cents to the Red Cross and 
to buy a War Savings Stamp. That little 
child at home is just as true a soldier of 
Uncle Sam as the man way “over there” that 
is fighting in the trenches. 

Do you know how you can be a soldier of 
Uncle Sam? Well, I'll tell you. To give to 
Uncle Sam until it hurts you as it hurts the 
child to give to Uncle Sam. The millionaire 
who buys $10,000.00 worth of Liberty Bonds is 
no soldier of Uncle Sam, he’s simply making 
a safe investment, but you and I who haven't 
got a million and who buy War Savings 
Stamps, Liberty Bonds, who give to the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and the Red Cross until it hurts, go 
without something that we don’t have to have 
in order to help win this war, are real true 
soldiers of Uncle Sam. 

“Up with our banner, boys, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair folds from mountain to shore; 
While through the sounding sky, 
Loudly the nations cry: 

‘Union and Liberty! One ever more!’” 

(App'ause. ) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am sure you have been 
thrilled with the message that our Secretary 
of State has brought you this morning, this 
ringing war time message from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Assuming that you have been officially in- 
troduced and brought into our Commonwealth, 
now I want you to be sure that you are wel- 
come and that you are at home in our city 
of Boston. Therefore, I have very great 
pleasure in introducing to you the Honorable 
Walter L. Collins, Acting Mayor of the city 
of Boston. (Applause.) 

ACTING MAYOR COLLINS: Mr. Chair- 
man, Invited Guests, Members and Friends 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion: After listening to the inspiring address 
of the Secretary of State, words perhaps from 
me at this time are hopelessly inadequate to 
add anything to that which you have already 
heard. But indeed I would be remiss to the 
high office which I temporarily represent in 
the absence of His Honor, the Mayor, i¢ I 
could not Say a few words of encouragement 
to you ladies and gentlemen who are gath- 
ered here in our historic city from not only 
the length and breadth of the United States 
but also from that great Dominion, Canada. 


This is, I understand, your sixth convention 
and is it not fortunate that you should meet 
here in historic Boston where we believe with- 
in a few miles of this spot was struck the 
first blow which meant the independence of 
the thirteen colonies and which has resulted 
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in this wonderful free country which is now 
fighting and is going to win the battles of 
democracy in Europe? (Applause.) 

I see on the platform Mr. Aiken, the Presi- 
dent of one of our largest banking institutions, 
yes, the largest in New England—the National 
Shawmut Bank—and perhaps it is not meet 
that a struggling amateur like myself should 

talk about the financial conditions which con- 
front the country, but it is particularly sig- 
nificant, ladies and gentlemen, that this is a 
credit men’s association and when you stop 
to consider the wonderful loans which have 
been launched successfully by the United 
States and still greater ones are about to 
follow (and I say advisedly they will be suc- 
cessful) does it not strike at the very roots 
and foundation of your  organization— 
CREDIT? 

Credit is based on confidence. The credit 
of the United States is practically unlimited. 
Why? Because the free people of the world 
have confidence in the Government of the 
United States. And why have they confidence 
in the Government of the United States? Be- 
cause they know that the United States and 
the Allies are right and not only do they know 
that they are right, but they know that they 
are going to win; consequently, they are sure 
not only that the battles of freedom will be 
won but that they will be paid one hundred 
cents on the dollar. 

It is then, as I stated, very appropriate that 
this convention should be held here in Bos- 
ton because, as is evidenced daily by our re- 
ports in the papers running over the last 
month, surely the forces of freedom and civil- 
ization against barbarism are going to pre- 
vail and the credit of the United States and 
the Allies is going to be worth a hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is not for me to 
tell you what ought and what ought not be 
done in your particular business. I realize 
that this convention is going to be a momen- 
tous one in the history of your organization 
first, because the great problems confronting 
this country naturally have to be met by your 
organization such as the most effective way 
to transact your business in order that the 
machinery of the rome Bp nag particularly the 
financial ‘machinery of the Government, may 
run as unimpaired as may be under the cir- 
cumstances. 

But, in conclusion I hope that not only your 
visit and your meetings here will be replete 
with exchanges of ideas resulting in better 
information and better understanding, man 
for man, but also that in the city you will 
have a most enjoyable time, that your stay 
here will be as sunny as the weather is to- 
day, that when you leave our historic town 
you will carry with you a feeling that Boston 
is not only the birthplace of independence and 
righteousness—I mean by “righteousness” the 
righteousness of government which stands for 
the freedom of all peoples irrespective of race 
and clan—in the words of the poet that “We 
are brothers all, whate’er the hue be of the 
skin, what matters it if we labor to be white 
within? Not the accident of feature, race 
or clan, but the soul within the creature makes 
the man.” 





That’s the type of sentiment for which this 
organization stands because I understand you 
have within your membership members of all 
nationalities, of all races, that your question 
is not “Who is the man?” but “What does 
he stand for?” and “Is his word good?” In 
other words, have you confidence in him? 

Having confidence in yourselves and your 
organization, may this convention stimulate 
other conventions of other bodies with differ- 
ent ends in view, but all having in mind the 
one great point of view of all civilized people 
today—the winning of this war. May the 
virile support and co-operation of your mem- 
bership be pledged in behalf of the struggle 
for freedom which this country is now en- 
gaged in and which we are going to win 
under the leadership of that man who has 
done so well under such trying circumstances 
—our President, Woodrow Wilson. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: For the purpose of re- 
sponding to the addresses of welcome, the 
Chair calls upon Mr. H. Victor Wright, Chair- 
man of our Board. (Applause.) 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By H. Victor Wright, Chairman of Board, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am sure that we must all of us have been 
thrilled by the eloquent words of welcome to 
which we have just listened. 

If this welcome had come to us from but 
one source we should I am sure, have felt 
that we were being made abundantly welcome, 
but this three-fold message of greeting has 
been well-nigh overwhelming. 

I want, in the first place, to assure His 
Excellency, Governor McCall, of our sincere 
appreciation of his gracious presence and 
timely message, as the representative of this 
illustrious commonwealth. 

We are further privileged in receiving a 
message of welcome from his Honor, the 
Mayor, of this historic metropolis and we de- 
sire to express our appreciation to His Honor, 
Mayor Peters, for his presence and his cor- 
dial words of welcome and greeting. 

I believe that our Association has estab- 
lished a reputation for good behavior in each 
of the Convention cities of the past, and for 
the comfort of His Honor, who is called upon 
to carry so heavy a weight of responsibility, 
I believe that you will permit me to assure 
him that the reputation shall be maintained. 

The greetings extended by Mr. Blandford 
on behalf of our retail credit men and women 
of Boston were so rich in their expression 
of cordial welcome that they have warmed 
our hearts and made us glad indeed that we 
accepted their invitation to make our home 
with them for a few days at this Convention 
season. 

It is a particularly happy circumstance that 
these greetings should be extended by Mr. 
Blandford and in Boston, for Mr. Blandford 
was a member of the first Board of Directors 
of our National Association, and the following 
year was the Vice-President of this organiza- 
tion. Moreover, Boston has taken a very pe- 
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culiar interest in the growth and development 
of our Association since its inception. 


Organized in Spokane. Wash., holding our 
first Annual Convention in Rochester, N. ¥., 
meeting in 1914 in St. Louis, Mo., in 1915 in 
Duluth, Minn., in 1916 at Omaha, Neb., and 
this last year at Cleveland, O., it is only fit- 
ting that at last we should ih this great 
centre of industry and learning. 


We are gathered here from all sections of 
the country, North, South, East and West, 
and for some of us it is doubtless, the first 
visit to this city of surpassing interest—linked 
as it is with the early history of our Ameri- 
can citizenship; while for others it is but a 
welcome, and most refreshing return, but, 
whichever it may be, our chief concern is to 
improve the passing, the swiftly passing 
hours, as best we may. 

To some of us, by contrast, the attractions 
will no doubt seem greater than to others. 
I am told that a resident of Texas, the great 
and glorious state from which our National 
President comes, upon being asked the ad- 
vantages which it enjoyed, replied that it only 
lacked two things—water and good society. 
Far be it from me to even suggest another 
place of abode which is reputed to enjoy a 
similar lack. You will find, Mr. President, 
that Boston lacks neither of these. 

Yet while we have gathered from all points 
of the compass, I believe that we might para- 
phrase some familiar lines and say with truth, 

sut there is neither East nor West, border 

nor creed. nor birth, 
When credit men stand face to face, though 
they come from the end of the earth.” 

We bring with us, however, and it is well 
that we do, differing problems, differing view- 
points, differing conceptions, differing phases 
of thought, and herein lies possibly the chief 
value of these Convention gatherings. They 
afford us an opportunity for an interchange 
of thought and experience that are valuable 
beyond all measure. 

And where, let me ask you, could we come 
with better grace to do our thinking in the 
year 1918, than to Boston—the seat of learn- 
ing? 

[ heard recently of a visitor to Boston 
who remarked on the absence of sky- -scrapers, 
to which the Bostonian who was acting as 
guide replied that “Boston was not noted so 
much for its skyscrapers, as for its altitudin- 
ous domes of thought.” 

I believe that it was “System” magazine 
that a year or two ago contained some such 
words as these: 


“T have a dollar, 

You have a dollar, 

We swop. 

I still have a dollar, 

You still have a dollar. 

I have an idea, 

You have an idea. 

We swop. 

I have two ideas, 

You have two ideas.” 

And those homely words enshrine a great 

and vital truth, which has brought us here to- 
day. 


Our Convention gatherings have always 
been serious, but this year pre-eminently so. 
With all your wealth of hospitality you would 
not have it otherwise. 

This is a war-time Convention, for the con- 
sideration of war-time problems—and they are 
many. 

The man who goes about his daily tasks 
oblivious of the struggle for freedom from 
the yoke of a despotic autocracy in which 
we are engaged, is a traitor to his country. 

The maintenance of a sound credit system 
is one of our chief weapons of warfare and 
it behooves us to guard it well. 

There is an old adage which says that “if 
words are the daughters of earth, then deeds 
are the sons of heaven,” and while it is far 
from our thought to disparage the daughters 
of earth, I believe that there is no way in 
which we can adequately show our appre- 
ciation of the hospitality which you are ex- 
tending us so effectively as by making these 
days which we spend in your midst, days that 
are rich in accomplishment—seeking earnestly 
to discover how best we can serve our Coun- 
try and the cause to which it is pledged, in 
the fulfillment of the responsible duties to 
which we have been called. 

And so, in the name of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, permit me to 
thank you for your cordial welcome and ex- 
press the hope that it may ~ ——— 
repaid—in accomplishments and in most last- 
ing and fragrant memories. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that the 
convention, after hearing from Mr. Blandford, 
a credit man, and Mr. Wright, a credit man, 
realizes that we have in addition to credit 
men, orators of some note. 

Before proceeding with the regular order 
of business, the Chair wishes to present to 
the convention Mr. Alfred L. Aiken, — 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. (Applause.) 

MR. AIKEN: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It’s something of an anti-climax 
for a bank president to appear and add his 
word of welcome to the eloquent addresses 
that you have had from official representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth and the city, but 
I do want to tell you as a commercial first 
cousin—because, after all, the foundation of 
our business is the same, we are all credit men 
—how glad we are to see you here and I think 
I can speak for all the bankers in Boston in 
expressing our appreciation of what you are 
doing, our interest in the work that you are 
doing and our realization of the great im- 
portance of it and to tell you that we are 
glad to have you here, that our latch strings 
are out, we will be glad to see you in our 
offices, that any information we have in our 
credit departments is at: your: disposal and 
we want, you to feel at home here. 

Boston in the old days used to have a repu- 
tation (untrue, but had it none the less) of 
being a somewhat cold city. I am sure after 
having three or four addresses of welcome, if 
you can measure our cordiality in numerical 
units of welcome that certainly we ought to 
rank among the first, and I am not going to 
impose on you by adding to what has already 
been said. 
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It seems to me it is of great importance to 
have such gatherings as these at this time. 
What Mr. Wright said about credit being one 
of the cornerstones of our war oper rations is 
true and one of the most serious and one of 
the most perplexing problems with which we 
1ave to deal now and which confronts us in 
the future is the matter of dealing with credit. 
The war is carried on in credit, it is the 
foundation stone of the whole war structure 
and it is of vital importance to the present 
conduct of the war and to the readjustment 
that must follow it that this foundation stone 
should be properlv laid. I have been unable 
to understand why people have been so loathe 
to look the realization in the face and accept 
the fact that we are confronted with a tre- 
mendous inflation. Our financial operations 
are carried on upon approximately a fixed 
gold base with a constantly increasing credit 
structure built upon it and with the next 
Liberty Loan of five or six billion dollars, that 
inflation is going to be immensely increased. 
New problems of credit are arising all the 
time—the enormous inventories that have to 
be carried by our manufacturing concerns and 
by our merchants, the enormous pay rolls that 
have to be borne, the enormous increase in 
plant to meet the demands of the war condi- 
tions have made a transformation in business 
conditions that vitally affect the matter of 
credit and we can’t give too much time nor 
can we give much study to the analysis 
of those conditions to see where we can re- 
tract, where we can retrench, where we can 
conserve credit because it is of just as great 
importance that credit should be conserved 
as a weapon of war as that sugar or wheat 
or any of the thousand and one things that 
enter into our daily life should be conserved, 
and as I see it, it is your task and my task to 
wisely and judiciously study that situation and 
give to it our best attention, to help solve the 
problems ahead of us. 
The 


war is, 


too 


problem we've got to meet after the 
in my judgment, a more serious one 
still, what I might call the problem of defla- 
tion, when the water must be squeezed out 
of this great expansion and inflation of in- 
dustry and trade and we've got to gradually 
get ourselves down to a normal basis again. 
It seems to me that is the time the strain is 
going to come and that that is going to be 
the supreme test of our wisdom and the dis- 
cretion with which we have dealt with the 
situation. 

You have, as I see, a long program full of 
interesting things and I wish I could be here 
to profit by it and enjoy it. I will not detain 
you longer, but I do want to repeat that we 
are glad to see you here, that we bankers 
recognize the fundamental importance of your 
business amd to tell you that our facilities 
are at your disposal and that if you find time 
to leave the’ important things that you have 
on your program, the entertainments that I 
know are provided for you, we shall welcome 
you most cordially at the marts of trade. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: 
vention, 
courtesy. 


On behalf of the con- 
the Chair thanks Mr. Aiken for his 









The next order of business is the appoint- 


ment of committees on Constitution and By- 
Laws, Credentials, Resolutions and Audit. We 
will defer the appointment of the By-Laws 
Committee because the former committee has 
not yet been discharged. 
Resolutions Committee 
J. H. Barrett, Baltimore, 
W. Slater, Cleveland, 
D. C. Gaut, Memphis, 
N. Tankersley, St. Louis, 
Sam Hymes, Dallas. 


Committee: 


Chairman. 


Credentials 


David Sanger, Washington, Chairman. 
2 en Dickson, Atlanta. 


A. L. Zaduck, New York City. 
Auditing Committee: 
*. B. Shick, Detroit, 
Sam Michael, Birmingham, 
Miss L. A. Gladish, Kansas City, Mo. 
The next order of business is the report of 
the President. 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, L. S. 
CROWDER. 


Retail Credit 


Chairman. 


Convention of Men’s National 
Association, 
Boston, Aug. 20-23, 1918. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In making my report for the year just 
closed I am pleased to say it has been one of 
harmony, progress and prosperity for the Re- 

tail Credit Men’s National Association. 

While credit conditions and the help situa- 
tion have been abnormal owing to the world 
war, many of our members have given freely 
of their time in the upbuilding of our Asso- 
ciation with the result that our membership 
increase this year is more than 1500, with 
more than 75 members secured by local asso- 
ciations in the South still to be reported. 

While our members have furnished much 
material for the Credit World, the co-opera- 
tion in this respect could be improved, making 
the work of the Secretary difficult and 
enabling him to publish articles on live topics 
at all times. 

Our local associations should have a pub- 
licity committee to look after this phase of 
the work in their city, arranging with the 
members for articles which they in turn would 
forward to the National Office. This com- 
mittee in addition to obtaining articles on 
credits and collections should also be advised 
of frauds, bad check passers and skips, the 
information being sent to the secretary week- 
ly. The local association should also supply 
for publication in the Credit World success- 
ful collection letters as well as letters solicit- 
ing accounts, declining to charge further pur- 
chases, asking for additional business, etc. 
The many good forms used by our members 
should also be furnished by the committee 
as in my work among the credit men I find 
that there is a desire for this information. 

The advertising feature of the Credit World 
is worth much to our members, keeping us 
posted as to the many up-to-the-minute appli- 
ances in addition to which it is a help in fi- 
nancing the association. I would suggest that 
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committed against the women of Belgium by 
the German soldiers are of such a nature that 
no gentleman can retell them, but it is my 
hope, it is my prayer that it will be an 
American army that will drive the Germans 
out of Belgium and I hope Theodore Roose- 
velt will lead them. I am no supporter of 
Mr. Roosevelt and I presume the War De- 
partment is right in not letting him fight, but 
I think he is a brainy man and an honest man 
and a good soldier and I think it’s too bad 
he can’t be used. 

Medill McCormick is the Congressman from 
Chicago. He got a telegram from a lady paci- 
fist the other day which said, “We elected 
Woodrow Wilson President of the United 
States to keep us out of war.” Mr. McCor- 
mick sent back the shortest dispatch that was 
ever written—it consisted of just one word 
and that one word was “Stung!” (Laughter.) 

Over in Great Britain they have coined a 
word for the men that don’t fight—they call 
them slackers. You know, I think that is the 
best word I ever heard in my life because it’s 
the meanest sounding word, isn’t it? You 
know, pretty girls over in Great Britain walk 
down the street and if they see an able-bodied 
fellow who isn’t wearing the British uniform 
they point their fingers at him and pin white 
weather all over him. In Canada they do 
something worse—they put white skirts on the 
slackers in Canada! 

Well, they are fighting for the most noble 
cause that any country ever fought for. The 
question is whether a monarch with an iron 
heel shall rule this world or whether the 
people shall rule, and I hope there are no 
young men in America upon whom pretty 
girls can pin white feathers, don’t you? 





“Slacker, you sit in your easy chair, 
Thanking the Lord you are not “over there’ 

Where the cannon roar and the brave men die, 
And dying, perhaps unburied lie. 


You may have purchased a bond or two, 
And imagine that is enough to do, 
But some day after the war is done 
And victory by the brave is won, 
You'll see men sneer as they pass you by 
And you'll wish you’d not been afraid to die. 
For what is the life of a coward worth, 
When he hasn't a friend on the lonely earth? 
But the world may consent to forget some day, 
And when it has done so, what will you say 
To the grandchild sitting upon your knee 
As he shows you his book, saying, ‘Grandpa, see? 
Here’s where the great world war 
We lost a thousand soldiers or more,’ 
And when he turns and looks up at you, 
‘Tell me, Grandpa, what did you do? 
Slacker, you sit in your big arm chair, 
Wishing that you had been over there, 
And you'd give your life for the right to say, 
‘I fought for God and the U. S. A’ 
(Applause.) 
Gentlemen, President Wilson tried to keep 
us out of war. He made a lot of us tired, 
we felt he overworked his typewriter with 
his infernal and long-winded messages, we 
felt he should have had more soldiers over in 
France, that he should have built more air- 
planes and more ships, but I don’t care what 
we have said about Wilson, every one of us 
is compelled to admit that he has been abso- 
lutely honest, that he has been serving this 
country as he believed God directed him to 
serve this country. (Applause.) 


I am politically opposed to Mr. Wilson but 
I want to say to you today that there is but 
one motto for every local American—“One 
flag, one country and one President!” (Ap- 
plause.) 

We all have a tremendous task in front of 
us. Someone has said that every one of us 
should be a soldier of Uncle Sam and every 
one of us can be a soldier of Uncle Sam. Let 
me tell you who is one of the best soldiers of 
Uncle Sam in this world; take a little child 
that dearly loves candy and peanuts and soda 
and those things and goes without them to 
give twenty-five cents to the Red Cross and 
to buy a War Savings Stamp. That little 
child at home is just as true a soldier of 
Uncle Sam as the man way “over there” that 
is fighting in the trenches. 

Do you know how you can be a soldier of 
Uncle Sam? Well, I'll tell you. To give to 
Uncle Sam until it hurts you as it hurts the 
child to give to Uncle Sam. The millionaire 
who buys $10,000.00 worth of Liberty Bonds is 
no soldier of Uncle Sam, he’s simply making 
a safe investment, but you and I who haven't 
got a million and who buy War Savings 
Stamps, Liberty Bonds, who give to the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Red Cross until it hurts, go 
without something that we don’t have to have 
in order to help win this war, are real true 
soldiers of Uncle Sam. 

“Up with our banner, boys, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair folds from mountain to shore; 
While through the sounding sky 
Loudly the nations cry: 

‘Union and Liberty! One ever more 


(App'ause.) 

MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am sure you have been 
thrilled with the message that our Secretary 
of State has brought you this morning, this 
ringing war time message from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Assuming that you have been officially in- 
troduced and brought into our Commonwealth, 
now I want you to be sure that you are wel- 
come and that you are at home in our city 
of Boston. Therefore, I have very great 
pleasure in introducing to you the Honorable 
Walter L. Collins, Acting Mayor of the city 
of Boston. (Applause.) 

ACTING MAYOR COLLINS: Mr. Chair- 
man, Invited Guests, Members and Friends 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion: After listening to the inspiring address 
of the Secretary of State, words perhaps from 
me at this time are hopelessly inadequate to 
add anything to that which you have already 
heard. But indeed I would be remiss to the 
high office which I temporarily represent in 
the absence of His Honor, the Mayor, i¢ I 
could not say a few words of encouragement 
to you ladies and gentlemen who are gath- 
ered here in our historic city from not only 
the length and breadth of the United States 
but also from that great Dominion, Canada. 


This is, I understand, your sixth convention 
and is it not fortunate that you should meet 
here in historic Boston where we believe with- 
in a few miles of this spot was struck the 
first blow which meant the independence of 
the thirteen colonies and which has resulted 
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in this wonderful free country which is now 
fighting and is going to win the battles of 
democracy in Europe? (Applause.) 

I see on the platform Mr. Aiken, the Presi- 
dent of one of our largest banking institutions, 
yes, the largest in New England—the National 
Shawmut Bank—and perhaps it is not meet 
that a struggling amateur like myself should 
talk about the financial conditions which con- 
front the country, but it is particularly sig- 
nificant, ladies and gentlemen, that this is a 
credit men’s association and when you stop 
to consider the wonderful loans which have 
been launched successfully by the United 
States and still greater ones are about to 
follow (and I say advisedly they will be suc- 
cessful) does it not strike at the very roots 
and foundation of your’ organization— 
CREDIT? 

Credit is based on confidence. The credit 
of the United States is practically unlimited. 
Why? Because the free people of the world 
have confidence in the Government of the 
United States. And why have they confidence 
in the Government of the United States? Be- 
cause they know that the United States and 
the Allies are right and not only do they know 
that they are right, but they know that they 
are going to win; consequently, they are sure 
not only that the battles of freedom will be 
won but that they will be paid one hundred 
cents on the dollar. 

It is then, as I stated, very appropriate that 
this convention should be held here in Bos- 
ton because, as is evidenced daily by our re- 
ports in the papers running over the last 
month, surely the forces of freedom and civil- 
ization against barbarism are going to pre- 
vail and the credit of the United States and 
the Allies is going to be worth a hundred cents 
on the dollar. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is not for me to 
tell you what ought and what ought not be 
done in your particular business. I realize 
that this convention is going to be a momen- 
tous one in the history of your organization 
first, because the great problems confronting 
this country naturally have to be met by your 
organization such as the most effective way 
to transact your business in order that the 
machinery of the Government, particularly the 
financial machinery of the Government, may 
run as unimpaired as may be under the’ cir- 
cumstances. 

But, in conclusion I hope that not only your 
visit and your meetings here will be replete 
with exchanges of ideas resulting in better 
information and better understanding, man 
for man, but also that in the city you will 
have a most enjoyable time, that your stay 
here will be as sunny as the weather is to- 
day, that when you leave our historic town 
you will carry with you a feeling that Boston 
is not only the birthplace of independence and 
righteousness—I mean by “righteousness” the 
righteousness of government which stands for 
the freedom of all peoples irrespective of race 
and clan—in the words of the poet that “We 
are brothers all, whate’er the hue be of the 
skin, what matters it if we labor to be white 
within? Not the accident of feature, race 
or clan, but the soul within the creature makes 
the man. 


That’s the type of sentiment for which this 
organization stands because I understand you 
have within your membership members of all 
nationalities , of all races, that your question 
is not “Who is the man?” but “What does 
he stand for?” and “Is his word good?” In 
other words, have you confidence in him? 

Having confidence in yourselves and your 
organization, may this convention stimulate 
other conventions of other bodies with differ- 
ent ends in view, but all having in mind the 
one great point of view of all civilized people 
today—the winning of this war. May the 
virile support and co-operation of your mem- 
bership be pledged in behalf of the struggle 
for freedom which this country is now en- 
gaged in and which we are going to win 
under the leadership of that man who has 
done so well under such trying circumstances 
—our President, Woodrow Wilson. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: For the purpose of re- 
sponding to the addresses of welcome, the 
Chair calls upon Mr. H. Victor Wright, Chair- 
man of our Board. (Applause.) 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


By H. Victor Wright, Chairman of Board, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am sure that we must all of us have been 
thrilled by the eloquent words of welcome to 
which we have just listened. 

If this welcome had come to us from but 
one source we should I am sure, have felt 
that we were being made abundantly welcome, 
but this three-fold message of greeting has 
been well-nigh overwhelming. 

I want, in the first place, to assure His 
Excellency, Governor McCall, of our sincere 
appreciation of his gracious presence and 
timely message, as the representative of this 
illustrious commonwealth. 

We are further privileged in receiving a 
message of welcome from his Honor, the 
Mayor, of this historic metropolis and we de- 
sire to express our appreciation to His Honor, 
Mayor Peters, for his presence and his cor- 
dial words of welcome and greeting. 


I believe that our Association has estab- 
lished a reputation for good behavior in each 
of the Convention cities of the past, and for 
the comfort of His Honor, who is called upon 
to carry so heavy a weight of responsibility, 
I believe that you will permit me to assure 
him that the reputation shall be maintained. 

The greetings extended by Mr. Blandford 
on behalf of our retail credit men and women 
of Boston were so rich in their expression 
of cordial welcome that they have warmed 
our hearts and made us glad indeed that we 
accepted their invitation to make our home 
with them for a few days at this Convention 
season. 

It is a particularly happy circumstance that 
these greetings should be extended by Mr. 
Blandford and in Boston, for Mr. Blandford 
was a member of the first Board of Directors 
of our National Association, and the following 
year was the Vice-President of this organiza- 
tion. Moreover, Boston has taken a very pe- 
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culiar interest in the growth and development 
of our Association since its inception. 

_ Organized in Spokane, Wash., 
first Annual Convention in Rochester, 
meeting in 1914 in St. Louis, Mo., in 1915 in 


holding our 
ss. 


Duluth, Minn., in 1916 at wey Neb., and 
this last year at Cleveland, is only fit- 
ting that at last we should pote’ this great 
centre of industry and learning. 

We are gathered here from all sections of 
the country, North, South, East and West, 
and for some of us it is doubtless, the first 
visit to this city of surpassing interest—linked 
as it is with the early history of our Ameri- 
can citizenship; while for others it is but a 
welcome, and most refreshing return, but, 
whichever it may be, our chief concern is to 
improve the passing, the ‘swiftly passing, 
hours, as best we may. 

To some of us, by contrast, the attractions 
will no doubt seem greater than to others. 
I am told that a resident of Texas, the great 
and glorious state from which our National 
President comes, upon being asked the ad- 
vantages which it enjoyed, replied that it only 
lacked two things—water and good society. 
Far be it from me to even suggest another 
place of abode which is reputed to enjoy a 
similar lack. You will find, Mr. President, 
that Boston lacks neither of these. 

Yet while we have gathered from all points 
of the compass, I believe that we might para- 
phrase some familiar lines and say with truth, 
“But there is neither East nor West, border 

nor creed. nor birth, 

When credit men stand face to face, though 
they come from the end of the earth.” 

We bring with us, however, and it is well 
that we do, differing problems, differing view- 
points, differing conceptions, differing phases 
of thought, and herein lies possibly the chief 

value of these Convention gatherings. They 
i al us an opportunity for an interchange 
of thought and experience that are valuable 
beyond all measure. 

And where, let me ask you, could we come 
with better grace to do our thinking in the 
year 1918, than to Boston—the seat of learn- 
ing? 

I heard recently of a visitor to Boston 
who remarked on the absence of sky-scrapers, 
to which the Bostonian who was acting as 
guide replied that “Boston was not noted so 
much for its skyscrapers, as for its altitudin- 
ous domes of thought.” 

I believe that it was “System” magazine 
that a year or two ago contained some such 
words as these: 


“T have a dollar, 

You have a dollar, 

We swop. 

I still have a dollar, 

You still have a dollar. 

I have an idea, 

You have an idea. 

We swop. 

I have two ideas, 

You have two ideas.” 
And those homely words enshrine a great 


and vital truth, which has brought us here to- 
day. 


Our Convention gatherings have always 
been serious, but this year pre-eminently so. 
With all your wealth of hospitality you would 
not have it otherwise. 

This is a war-time Convention, for the con- 
sideration of war-time problems—and they are 
many. 

The man who goes about his daily tasks 
oblivious of the struggle for freedom from 
the yoke of a despotic autocracy in which 
we are engaged, is a traitor to his country. 

The maintenance of a sound credit system 
is one of our chief weapons of warfare and 
it behooves us to guard it well. 

There is an old adage which says that “if 
words are the daughters of earth, then deeds 
are the sons of heaven,” and while it is far 
from our thought to disparage the daughters 
of earth, I believe that there is no way in 
which we can adequately show our appre- 
ciation of the hospitality which you are ex- 
tending us so effectively as by making these 
days which we spend in your midst, days that 
are rich in accomplishment—seeking earnestly 
to discover how best we can serve our Coun- 
try and the cause to which it is pledged, in 
the fulfillment of the responsible duties to 
which we have been called. 

And so, in the name of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, permit me to 
thank you for your cordial welcome and ex- 
press the hope that it may be Bpmninarns ater 
repaid—in accomplishments and in most last- 
ing and fragrant memories. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that the 
convention, after hearing from Mr. Blandford, 
a credit man, and Mr. Wright, a credit man, 
realizes that we have in addition to credit 
men, orators of some note. 

Before proceeding with the regular order 
of business, the Chair wishes to present to 
the convention Mr. Alfred L. Aiken, Presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. (Applause.) 


MR. AIKEN: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It’s something of an anti-climax 
for a bank president to appear and add his 
word of welcome to the eloquent addresses 
that you have had from official representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth and the city, but 
I do want to tell you as a commercial first 
cousin—because, after all, the foundation of 
our business is the same, we are all credit men 
—how glad we are to see you here and I| think 
I can speak for all the bankers in Boston in 
expressing our appreciation of what you are 
doing, our interest in the work that yon are 
doing and our realization of the great im- 
portance of it and to tell you that we are 
glad to have you here, that our latch strings 
are out, we will be glad to see you in our 
offices, that any information we have in our 
credit departments is at: your: disposal and 
we want, you to feel at home here. 

Boston in the old days used to have a repu- 
tation (untrue, but had it none the less) of 
being a somewhat cold city. I am sure after 
having three or four addresses of welcome, if 
you can measure our cordiality in numerical 
units of welcome that certainly we ought to 
rank among the first, and I am not going to 
impose on you by adding to what has already 
been said. 
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It seems to me.it is of great importance to 
have such gatherings as these at this time. 
What Mr. Wright said about credit being one 
of the cornerstones of our war operations is 
true and one of the most serious and one of 
the most perplexing problems with which we 
have to deal now and which confronts us in 
the future is the matter of dealing with credit. 

The war is carried on in credit, it is the 
foundation stone of the whole war structure 
and it is of vital importance to the present 
conduct of the war and to the readjustment 
that must follow it that this foundation stone 
should be properlv laid. I have been unable 
to understand why people have been so loathe 
to look the realization in the face and accept 
the fact that we are confronted with a tre- 
mendous inflation. Our financial operations 
are carried on upon approximately a fixed 
gold base with a constantly increasing credit 
structure built upon it and with the next 
Liberty Loan of five or six billion dollars, that 
inflation is going to be immensely increased. 

New problems of credit are arising all the 
time—the enormous inventories that have to 
be carried by our manufacturing concerns and 
by our me rchants, the enormous pay rolls that 
have to be borne, the enormous increase in 
plant to meet the demands of the war condi- 
tions have made a transformation in business 
conditions that vitally affect the matter of 
credit and we can’t give too much time nor 
can we give too much study to the analysis 
of those conditions to see where we can re- 
tract, where we can retrench, where we can 
conserve credit because it is of just as great 
importance that credit should be conserved 
as a weapon of war as that sugar or wheat 
or any ot the thousand and one things that 
enter into our daily life should be conserved, 
and as I see it, it is your task and my task to 
wisely and judiciously study that situation and 
give to it our best attention, to help solve the 
problems ahead of us. 

The problem we've got to meet after the 
war is, in my judgment, a more serious one 
still, what I might call the problem of defla- 
tion, when the water must be squeezed out 
of this great expansion and inflation of in- 
dustry and trade and we've got to gradually 
get ourselves down to a normal basis again. 
It seems to me that is the time the strain is 
going to come and that that is going to be 
the supreme test of our wisdom and the dis- 
cretion with which we have dealt with the 
situation. 

You have, as I see, a long program full of 
interesting things and I wish I could be here 
to profit by it and enjoy it. I will not detain 
you longer, but I do want to repeat that we 
are glad to see you here, that we bankers 
recognize the fundamental importance of your 
business amd to tell you that our facilities 
are at your disposal and that if you find time 
to leave the'important things that you have 
on your program, the entertainments that I 
know are provided for you, we shall welcome 
you most cordially at the marts of trade. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: On behalf of the con- 
vention, the Chair thanks Mr. Aiken for his 
courtesy. 


The next order of business is the appoint- 
ment of committees on Constitution and By- 
Laws, Credentials, Resolutions and Audit. We 
will defer the appointment of the By-Laws 
Committee because the former committee has 
not yet been discharged. 


Resolutions Committee 


J. H. Barrett, Baltimore, Chairman. 
W. Slater, Cleveland, 
D. C. Gaut, Memphis, _ 
N. Tankersley, St. Louis, 
Sam Hymes, Dallas. 
Credentials Committee: 
David Sanger, Washington, Chairman. 


yee in Dickson, Atlanta. 
A. L. Zaduck, New York City. 
Auditing Committee: 
B. Shick, Detroit, Chairman. 
Sam Michael, Birmingham, 
Miss L. A. Gladish, Kansas City, Mo. 
The next order of business is the report of 
the President. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, L. S. 
CROWDER. 


Convention of Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, 
Boston, Aug. 20-23, 1918. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In making my report for the year just 
closed I am pleased to say it has been one of 
harmony, progress and prosperity for the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association. 

While credit conditions and the help situa- 
tion have been abnormal owing to the world 
war, many of our members have given freely 
of their time in the upbuilding of our Asso- 
ciation with the result that our membership 
increase this year is more than 1500, with 
more than 75 members secured by local asso- 
ciations in the South still to be reported. 

While our members have furnished much 
material for the Credit World, the co-opera- 
tion in this respect could be improved, making 
the work of the Secretary less difficult and 
enabling him to publish articles on live topics 
at all times. 

Our local associations should have a pub- 
licity committee to look after this phase of 
the work in their city, arranging with the 
members for articles which they in turn would 
forward to the National Office. This com- 
mittee in addition to obtaining articles on 
credits and collections should also be advised 
of frauds, bad check passers and skips, the 
information being sent to the secretary week- 
ly. The local association should also supply 
for publication in the Credit World success- 
ful collection letters as well as letters solicit- 
ing accounts, declining to charge further pur- 
chases, asking for additional business, etc. 
The many good forms used by our members 
should also be furnished by the committee 
as in my work among the credit men I find 
that there is a desire for this information. 

The advertising feature of the Credit World 
is worth much to our members, keeping us 
posted as to the many up-to- the-minute appli- 
ances in addition to which it is a help in fi- 
nancing the association. I would suggest that 
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every member who purchases equipment ad- 
vertised in the Credit World advise the ad- 
vertisers so they will. see that it is a paying 
proposition for them as we want them to feel 
that advertising in our bulletin produces good 
returns and they should not overlook an op- 
portunity to use its pages. 

In the latter part of April much to the re- 
gret of the members and directors of our 
association our President, Mr. W. H. J. Tay- 
lor of New York, resigned the presidency be- 
cause of ill health, the work of the association 
together with the already heavy burdens of 
his position being too much for him. For- 
tunately Mr. Taylor has continued doing good 
work for our association, having secured dur- 
ing the year contracts from the Rand Co. and 
Ellis Adding Typewriter Co. to the amount of 
$2,300.00. Among other matters taken up by 
Mr. Taylor was the question of closer affilia- 
tion between the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association, Mr. Howe, Secretary of 
the Dry Goods Association having agreed to 
appoint a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee from our association. We were in 
hopes this would be done before our conven- 
tion, but has been delayed because of the 
extra duties of Mr. Howe who is a member 
of the War Economy Board and the Thrift 
Stamp Board. Early in the year Mr. Taylor 
addressed a joint meeting of the Retail Credit 
men of Washington and Baltimore with the 
result that a number of new members were 
added from both cities, and local associations 
will no doubt be organized in the near future. 

After returning from the Cleveland conven- 
tion I corresponded with credit men in differ- 
ent sections of the country whom I met at 
the convention, suggesting that they organize 
and furnishing them with data concerning 
some of the successful local associations which 
has resulted in local associations being 
started. During the months of February and 
March I wrote more than 150 letters to lead- 
ing firms in the South, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of membership in our association 
and requesting that they join, resulting in 
some thirty members being secured. In March 
I visited San Antonio and Waco, Texas, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Adolf Grasso, who 
is present today, we organized the Credit 
men of the former city. They have been very 
busy, only 20 members having been reported 
to the National to date, but Mr. Grasso has 
promised a nice list of members from that 
city and I feel sure their growth will be 
steady. Waco also organized and, while they 
have only ten members, we can expect several 
times that number as the Credit men there 
have promised to do some effective work this 
fall. Several trips were made to Ft. Worth, 
Texas, in an effort to organize the credit men 
of that city, this having been accomplished 
just recently. The secretary of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Billingsley, who is with us today, 
has promised to increase the membership very 
materially this fall, assuring us. of a nice list 
of members from that city. 

During February and March, as Member- 
ship Chairman for the Southern states, I w rote 
many letters to the committeemen urging 
them to devote as much time as possible to 


membership work. At the same time | wrote 
a number of credit men in several of the 
larger cities of the South suggesting that | 
visit the cities and personally assist in organ- 
izing local associations as well as increasing 
the membership in the National of the asso- 
ciations already organized. This resulted in 
the following cities being visited, May 5-24 in- 


clusive: Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 


Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La., and 
Shreveport, La. Local associations to affili- 
ate with the National were organized in Mem- 
phis, 3ristol, Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Shreveport. During this trip, with the assist- 
ance of the Credit men in the cities men- 
tioned I secured 210 members for the National 
Associations which the Credit men have since 
increased to more than 400, with very good 
prospects for a further increase during the 
next year. On this trip I visited St. Louis, 
spending a day in the national secretary’s 
office and that evening was honored with a 
banquet by the St. Louis Credit Men, which 
I very much appreciated, giving me an op- 
portunity to meet the credit men of that city 
and to renew old acquaintances. 

Early in June it was my pleasure to ad- 
dress the convention of the Texas Retail 
Merchants’ Association on the subject of 
the Necessity of Eliminating Long Time 
Credits,” the merchants of several cities hav- 
ing since then taken steps to insist on all 
accounts being paid not later than the 10th 
of the month following purchase. At this 
convention I took occasion to point out to the 
merchants the objects of our association and 
benefits to be had from membership. Copies 
of the Credit World and “Are You a Mem- 
ber” folders were distributed and will be help- 
ful in our membership work in that state. 

Owing to the world war the position of 
credit manager is of much greater importance 
than heretofore—our responsibilities having 
increased many times owing to the problems 
confronting us. It is our patriotic duty to 
see that the accounts of our respective firms 
are collected promptly—it being imperative 
that the accounts receivable be kept in a 
liquid state—better enabling our firms to do 
their part in financing the war. I hope the 
credit men throughout the country will co- 
operate most closely in educating the public 
in the prompt payment of their bills—in this 
way carrying out the wishes of our Gover: 
ment concerning cc"servation—as we are tt 
doing our part in this respect when accounts 
are permitted to remain unpaid longer than 
the agreed period. 

Looking into the future I see nothing but 
success for our organization. We have passed 
the stage of uncertainty and from now on 
our growth will be rapid. Possibly it is still 
too early to plan for a central office—with a 
salaried secretary—who will devote his entire 
time to our organization, but we should put 
this into effect at the earliest possible date, 
as from that time on we will forge rapidly 
ahead. The retail merchants of the country 
realize that we have done and are doing much 
for them which they appreciate and we can 
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count on them to the fullest extent. They 
are seeing more clearly that the position of 
credit manager is an important one—in fact 
one of the most important—if not the most 
important position in the house. This has 
had a tendency to change the feeling in re- 
gard to the credit man, who is no longer con- 
sidered in a class with the bookkeeper, but 
in many cases is a member of the firm 
and in most cases is freely consulted regard- 
ing the business policies of his house. This, 
in my opinion, is as it should be; the credit 
manager being in position to do much good or 
much harm in fulfilling his duties, and if alive 
to his responsibilities is one of the chief ex- 
excutives of the firm. 

I would like to recommend to the incoming 
administration that we adopt one letter to be 
used for collection purposes, being mailed out 
from the office of the secretary on the letter- 
head of the association—the expense to be 
paid by the member reporting the delinquents. 
I have a letter in mind which is in the hands 
of the secretary and as this is a big feature 
with many of our local associations, I feel 
that it would not only help the National As- 
sociation, but would give our members some- 
thing tangible besides the Credit World. 

We have in Boston at this time the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Mercan- 
tile Agencies and we hope after their con- 
vention adjourns they will attend our conven- 
tion, participating in the discussions. We 
trust the two associations, as a result of the 
conventions being held in Boston at this time, 
will be brought closer together and there will 
be the fullest co-operation in the future be- 
tween the members of both associations. 

The question of not holding our convention 
this year was considered, but after being giv- 
en careful thought by your officers and direc- 
tors, it was decided that the convention was 
needed more at this time than during normal 
times. 

During July I wrote more than 200 per- 
sonal letters to retail firms in various parts 
of the country asking them to have a rep; 
resentative at the convention, and early in 
\ugust a circular letter was mailed to every 
member, giving reasons why the convention 
should be attended, the credit men being in- 
structed to deliver the letter to the head of 
the firm. I received a number of responses, 
several stating they would attend the conven- 
tion and others expressing their regrets at 
being unable to do so. 

This is strictly a war convention and will 
be a busy one, and I hope each delegate will 
attend every session—freely entering into our 
discussions—as in no other way can we make 
it the success it should be. We get out of 
anything in proportion to what we put in, 
for which reason I trust you will put much 
into this convention, so that on your return 
home you will be in position to impart to the 
credit men who. could not be present the 
many ideas gained. Owing to the help situ- 
ation, it is important that we have the latest 
appliances and equipment in our offices and 
everyone should be thoroughly posted in this 
connection. I cannot urge upon you _ too 
strongly the advantages to be gained by de- 


voting every available minute before and be- 
tween sessions to the inspection of the appli- 
ances, equipment and forms exhibits. Do not 
hesitate to ask questions of the representa- 
tives of the exhibitors; that is what they are 
here for and they will appreciate it. 

Make it a point to meet as many as pos- 
sible of your fellow credit men, discuss your 
problems with them and you will get much 
good out of the convention and the friend- 
ships formed will be a lasting pleasure. 

We are glad to see such a representative 
gathering from so many states, which speaks 
well for our former conventions, as owing to 
unusual conditions many would not have at- 
tended had they not felt that they absolutely 
could not afford to miss the convention this 
year. 

As your president I want to extend the 
thanks of our association to the credit men 
and local associations for the fine member- 
ship increase made this year, and especially 
want to thank Messrs. Blackstone, Fetterly. 
Lawo, Gaut, Hurcomb and Schick, all of 
whom attended the Cleveland convention and 
after returning home either organized or 
greatly increased the membership of their 
respective cities in the National Association. 
I also want to express to the members of the 
various committees our sincere appreciation 
of their good work in the interest of the Na- 
tional Association. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of our efficient Secretary Mr. A. J. 
Kruse, who, although he has a man’s job with 
the St. Louis Credit Bureau, has looked after 
the affairs of our association in a highly satis- 
factory manner. I also want to thank the of- 
ficers and directors for their assistance and 
co-operation which has made my work a 
pleasure. I bespeak for the incoming ad- 
ministration the same hearty co-operation, 
not only from our directors, but from the 
entire membership. 

In conclusion I want to thank the Boston 
Association for inviting us to hold our con- 
vention here this year. We owe it to them 
as well as to ourselves to share in the pro- 
ceedings to the fullest extent, thereby assut- 
ing us of a convention very much worth while. 
May you return home from the convention 
amply rewarded for the time spent with us, 
looking forward expectantly during the year 
to our 1919 convention ani making your plans 
to be with us at that time. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
L. S. CROWDER, President. 


Supplementing my report I am pleased to 
advise that, at the suggestion of the Dallas 
association the associations in the following 
cities: Cleveland, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, 
Minn., New York, N. Y., Sioux City, lowa, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Houston, Tex., Dallas, Tex., Duluth, 
Minn., Pittsburg, Pa., Memphis, Tenn., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Minneapolis, Minn., Los Angeles, 
Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., Nashville, Tenn., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Akron, Ohio, Omaha, Neb., 
have contributed $1500, which fund will be 
used to liquidate the National Association. in- 
debtedness due the associations in the cities 
of St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Los An- 
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geles and Nashville—representing a balance 
of a promotion fund of $2000 advanced two 
years ago by the five associations mentioned. 

While the indebtedness was not considered 
a liability of the association, this being the 
agreement at the time, the money was ad- 
vanced, it was decided by your directors fol- 


lowing the Cleveland convention that the 
money should be repaid as soon as possible, 
one payment of $500 having been made this 
year. 

Your directors have decided to accept the 
liberal offer of the associations in the cities 
mentioned, enabling us to start off the new 
administration with a clean slate, with no in- 
debtedness against the association except cur- 
rent bills which will be paid when due, leav- 
ing money in the bank. 

L. S. CROWDER, President. 

THE SECRETARY: I will entertain a mo- 
tion to accept the report of the President as 
read. 

Motion to accept report and publish it in 
the Credit World is made, seconded and car- 
ried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will have the re- 


port of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

To the Members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. 
(Convention—Boston, August 20, 1918.) 

With a knowledge of what has been ac- 
complished in the past 12 months by the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, it 
affords me considerable pleasure to be privi- 
leged to inform you that our Association has 
been and is on the highway of success. 

Credit Men everywhere are realizing fully 
the value and importance of a National or- 
ganization for Credit Co-operation and mu- 
tual assistance. Today we have a representa- 
tive organization of credit men in all lines 
and members located in 40 of the states and 
in 230 cities of our Country. 

Last year we reported a gain of over 1009 
and this year it is again my privilege to ad- 
vise you that we have gained over 100% in 
membership, or 1565 members, bringing our 
enrollment to. 2975 members. Memberships 
through local associations predominate and 
rightly so, for being organized for mutual as- 
sistance, it is our earnest desire at all times 
to assist the Credit Men in organizing, and 
as in the past we urge upon them the ad- 
visability of utilizing all of their local forces 
to bring into being an Association of Co- 
operative powers, working for the best in- 
terest of the retail credit man. 

Notably among the many new cities repre- 
sented more largely in our organization are 
Memphis, Tenn., with a membership of 241— 
224 being new members since last Convention. 
Our National Director, Mr. Lawo, is presi- 
dent, and from the spirit and good fellowship 
that actuated them in leading all associations 
in new members, we can depend on them to 
the uttermost—I congratulate the National 
Association on having as an affiliated Associa- 
tion the Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Memphis. 

We also have an affiliated association in 
the National that stands clearly and definitely 


for the principles of co-operation, one that 
had been leading the Association in new mem- 
bers until 10 days before the close of the con- 
test. Milwaukee, through the leadership of 
National Director Fetterly, has shown a re- 
markable gain, reporting 159 new members with 
a present membership of 191. Again allow me 
to congratulate our National Association. 
These two cities, led by two of our Directors, 
are models for others to follow. 

In the East, Pittsburg, Pa., has definitely 
come to the front and has perfected an or- 
ganization that has already accomplished 
much good for the credit men—they have an 
enrollment of 118 members. Mr. Franklin 
Blackstone of Jos. Horne & Co., president, to- 
gether with the other credit men of the city, 
has been much interested in the problems 
that confront the credit men Nationally, and 
they have been of great assistance to the 
Secretary’s office in the past year in supply- 
ing data for the “Credit World.” 

Akron, Ohio, has a new organization that 
has been ably assisted by our President, Mr. 
Crowder, and National Director, Mr. Schmus. 
They have been growing very nicely and have 
prospects of a big increase in a short time. 

Detroit, Mich., organizéd under the name of 
the Associated Retail Credit Men, show an 
enrollment of 74 members and throughout the 
entire states of Ohio and Michigan much in- 
terest has been aroused in our Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. 

New York City, the home of our former 
President, Mr. Taylor, has shown considerable 
new life and through his most able efforts, 
coupled with other credit men, they have 
shown a gain during the past 12 months of 
95 members; and through the efforts of Mr. 
Waterford, Chairman of the Eastern States 
much interest has been aroused, in the ob- 
jects and aims of our National organization 
among credit men along the Atlantic Coast. 

In the far West, a notable new organiza- 
tion affiliated with our National organization 
has been San Francisco, of which one of our 
former St. Louis men, Mr. Edw. Phelan, is 
Secretary. In Oakland, Cal., we have an As- 
sociation known as the Affiliated Co-opera- 
tive Credit Association. 

Indianapolis, Ind., through their Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association have joined the National 
organization and big things can be rightly ex- 
pected in this section. 

Des Moines, Ia., Davenport, Ia., and Sioux 
City, Ia., especially the latter, have come for- 
ward during the past months with a very 
substantial new membership list. Mr. Prus- 
siner of Sioux City has been one of the live. 
wide-awake credit men of that place to keep 
before the members the objects of our Na- 
tional, urging the full enrollment of the Sioux 
City merchants in the National Association. 

In Nebraska our National Director, Mr. 
Howell of Denver, has been extremely active, 
and coupled with the assistance of Mr. Nel- 
son, our National Director from Lincoln, we 
have secured an affiliated Association at Mc- 
Cook, Neb. We owe much to Mr. Nelson 
of Lincoln during the past months for his 
most loyal efforts in behalf of our National 
organization. 


In the South, our president, Mr. Crowder, 
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who has also been Chairman of the Southern 
states, in the last days of the membership 
— took the lead from Mr. D. M. Strauss, of 

Louis. Mr. Strauss worked most enthusi- 
a and was loyal to the cause, but 
through the efforts of the credit men at Mem- 
phis they overcame what was considered a 
substantial lead and put Mr. Crowder in first 
place by 35 members. Mr. Crowder, in his 
trip through the Southern states in the late 
spring of this year, was most successful in 
securing the afhliation of organizations with 
our national and the establishment of new 
associations. We owe much to his efforts in 
the past months and the association is to be 
congratulated on having had the privilege of 
utilizing his untiring efforts in their behalf. 

In Birmingham, Ala., there was organized 
the Associated Retail Credit Men; in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., the Associated Retail Credit Men also 
came into existence as a separate organiza- 
tion. At New Orleans, La., and at Shreve- 
port, La., the Associated Retail Credit Men 
have come to the front as organizations af- 
filiated with our National Association. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Bristol, Tenn., Waco, Tex., San 
Antonio, Tex., and last but not least, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who show the biggest gain for 
the year and the largest enrollment of mem- 
bers paid up to date. All these cities owe 
largely their growth to our president, Mr. 
Crowder, who was successfully aided by the 
credit men of the various cities. Our Na- 
tional Director, Mr. Lawo, of Memphis, has 
been a loyal worker for the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., have re- 
ported very comfortable increases and our 
National Director, Mr. Koch, of St. Paul, has 
had the interest of our National Association 
much at heart, also acting as chairman of 
Membership Signs Committee—he has given 
much time to National Association matters in 
the past. 

In making my report to the convention at 
this time I feel that our National Directors 
have indeed been men of action in the past 
year, they have assisted most ably, and I am 
sure Mr. Taylor and Mr. Crowder would join 
with me in stating to the membership that 
it would have been impossible to secure a 
more co-operative and sincere board working 
for the interest of the retail credit men of the 
country. 

Financially our growth has also been very 
substantial. In former years advertising has 
been a weak part of our organization. Mr. 
Taylor of New York has gone to the front 
and secured advertising from several national 
advertisers—The Rand Company and the EIl- 
lis Adding Typewriter Co. In the latter half 
of the year Mr. Schmus of Cleveland was 
named chairman of the Advertising Commit- 
tee and we have ‘Secured additional adver- 
tising from the Lamson Company and the 
National Cash Register Co. 

We have excellent promises for 1918-19. 
The Association is in most excellent financial 
shape at the present time, and while there is 
a balance owing on the promotion fund, this 
fund was raised from the cities of Minneap- 
olis, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Nashville and St. 


Louis for the purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of the retail credit men to bring to the 
attention of the retail merchants the objects 
and aims of our National organization and to 
interest them in it. It is not a loan, neither 
is it a legal liability of the association, but 
is to be repaid by our organization when the 
affairs are in such condition that a repayment 
of same would not in any manner embarrass 
our organization. 

At the Cleveland convention the display of 
credit forms was very complete, and owing 
to the efforts of the convention committee in 
charge of exhibits, and Mr. Nelson, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., these forms were successfully com- 
piled into twenty-five sets as an Exhibit of 
Credit Forms. During the past year they 
have been on display in the offices of the 
various associations throughout the country 
-all told in over fifty cities, credit men have 
had the privilege of viewing these various 
blanks and from the numerous communica- 
tions received we feel sure that the labor 
spent in preparing these exhibits has been 
much appreciated and the exhibit has done 
considerable good. 

At the Chicago meeting of the directors in 
February the matter of rendering additional 
service to the members occupied considerable 
time of the directors, and the Credit World, 
which up to that time had been a monthly 
bulletin, was changed to a weekly organ. 
This too, while meaning considerable addi- 
tional labor, has been, we feel sure, much 
appreciated by the entire membership. Dur- 
ing the year twenty-nine editions of the 
Credit World have been issued to the mem- 
bership. We appreciate very much the co- 
operation of the local associations and _ indi- 
vidual credit men in supplying data for pub- 
lication in the bulletin, and the continued co- 
operation from these same sources with the 
added efforts of the new members during the 
coming twelve months will make the bul- 
letin even more valuable to the member- 
ship. 

The report of our financial condition as 
herewith attached shows a very substantial 
surplus fund on hand and the coming twelve 
months should be very memorial in our na- 
tional affairs. Having attaimed the growth 
one year ago of 1,000 members and during 
the past twelve months having gained 1,500 
additional new members, we have most ex- 
cellent prospects for the coming period. Es- 
pecially as local associations have come into 
existence in many communities and other as- 
sociations, already affiliated with the National 
Association, came into being. The future of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
shines very bright and the co-operative spirit 
that actuated the credit men to organize local 
associations is impelling them on for improve- 
ment and for better efficiency. (See next page.) 


Motion to accept report and publish it in 
the Credit World is made, seconded and car- 
ried. 

THE SECRETARY: The Treasurer, Mr. 
Bryan, of Louisville, is unable to be present, 
but his report is in the hands of the secre- 
tary and will be referred to the auditor. 
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August 23, 1917, to August 10, 1918. 
RECEIPTS. 


$ 1,659.00 
7,071.70 


Individual members 
Association members 


Advertising 945.00 
Collection stickers 77.50 
Emblems .. 30.00 
Income, Cleveland convention 150.71 
Miscellaneous receipts 17.39 
Cash balance, Aug. 24, 1917 909.20 
Total $ 10,860.50 


9,989.18 


Cash balance, Sept. 10, 1918....$ 871.32 


EXPENSES CLASSIFIED. 
August 24, 1917, to August 10, 1918. 


12-10-17 American Surety Co., 


bonds, secretary-treasurer $ 5.00 
10-16-17, stenographer, conven- 
tion, Cleveland, August, 1917 268.25 
Collection stickers 53.50 
Credit \Worlds (27 issues) 3,575.35 
Emblems 70.0) 
J. Kruse, secretary, labor 
and traveling expenses, of 
which $300 voted Aug. 28, 1917, 
for 1916 services . 1,060.75 
Printing, stationery, etc... 895.52 
Refunds dues paid twice and to 
make exp. date uniform 58.00 
Sundry expenses 109.73 
Stenographer, clerks, etc., sec- 
retary's office 771.50 
Postage 465.00 
Telegraph 50.61 
Promotion fund refund 500.00 
H. Victor Wright, expenses 648.15 
W. H. J. Taylor, expenses 137.40 
W. R. Bryan, treasurer, expea’s 107.77 
Addressograph 125.35 
E. A. Howell, director, expenses 92.19 
W. G. Schmus, director, ex- 
penses : 205.24 
L. S. Crowder, director, ex- 
penses 550.32 
C. H. Critchett, director, ex- 
penses 111.50 
G. A. Lawo, director, expenses 55.01 
M. J. Solon, director, expenses 51.00 
D. J. Woodlock, director, ex- 
penses : 19.54 
S. L. Gilfillan, director, ex- 
penses ; ; ‘ 21.46 
E. W. Nelson, director, ex- 
penses . 11.63 
A. D. McMillan, Oklahoma 
membership expenses 8 30 
Total . $ 9,988.07 
Tax on bank balance 1.11 
Total .. : : es .....$ 9,989.18 


A. J. KRUSE, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—FISCAL YEAR STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DIS- 


BURSEMENTS RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


February 1, 1918, to August 15, 1918. 
Receipts .............. ....$10,860.50 
Disbursements ; Pe ear . 9,989.18 
Balance in Union Natl. Bank, Aug. 


15, 1918 871.32 


Bank balance ore ; . 1,818.49 
Checks outstanding (list attached) 947 17 
True balance, Aug. 15, 1918...... $ 871.32 


Respectfully submitted to the Honorable 
Board of Directors of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. 

W. R. BRYAN, Treasurer. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Wright, has asked that we have 
his report this afternoon. We will now have 
brief remarks by the members of the board 
and will start with Mr. F. H. Koch of St. 
Paul. 

MR. KOCH: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—It is a great privilege and pleas- 
ure to be present at this, our sixth annual 
gathering in the city of Boston. These are 
unusual times and many of us are not ac- 
customed to taking liberties that we have 
been used to in former years, so for that 
reason | feel that it is an exceptional priv- 
ilege to be here today. 

| presume at this time the officers of the 
association should give a short account of 
their stewardship of the affairs which have 
come to their attention during the past year. 
| will have to plead guilty that I have no 
phenomenal report to make, but I have al- 
ways tried in my home city to bring at least 
one member to affiliate with our local asso- 
ciation each month. I have tried in several 
smaller localities to organize associations, 
but I find that the problems confronting us 
in smaller associations and cities are unusual 
and it is very difficult to effect an organiza- 
tion there. I believe as members and direc- 
tors of the National Association we should 
put forth our efforts in the larger cities. If 
this could be done, no doubt the smaller lo- 
calities would soon be moved to organize 
their own associations and in that way it will 
work to the ultimate good of our national as- 
sociation. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We will next hear from 
Mr. Nelson. 

MR. NELSON: It has given me pleasure to 
serve on this Board of Directors. A great 
many things have arisen that have been in- 
teresting and a number of things have come 
up that have been helpful to me and I have 
tried to do a few things here and there to 
help the Association, studied things which 
developed here and there and have put forth 
the best efforts that I could for the increase 
of membership. 

It was my great privilege to be one of the 
three gentlemen who visited Sioux City and 
had a little part in the organization of their 
association up there, which came into the 
fold with forty-five members. At Sioux City, 
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as at other places, we have made an effort 
and have succeeded in having them adopt in 
their by-laws a provision to the effect that all 
the members of this association shall auto- 
matically become members of the national 
association. Try and get that paragraph in 
every time an association is organized. 

| have addressed a large number of bodies 
of credit men in various sections of Nebraska 
and considerakle effort has been put forth 
toward increasing the membership. I haven’t 
the data to show the exact results, but I feel 
that the seed sown in this way is bound to 
bring about some good fruit. 

It has been my privilege to boost all along 
the line wherever possible in the way of 
credit co-operation and the larger and better 
understanding of the privileges of being a 
credit man, including doing some things at 
home that got the fellows closer together and 
doing some things in some other cities that 
took the competition out of credits to some 
extent. 

lf | had time I might say many other 
things. It is a great honor to be elected a 
member of this Board of Directors; it is 
therefore incumbent upon each director to do 
his level best to make good. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: May we hear from Mr. 
Fetterly? 

MR. FETTERLY: Mr. Chairman, at the 
Cleveland convention last year Milwaukee 
was represented by twenty-four members of 
the National Association. Today Milwaukee 
is represented by 191 members of the Na- 
tional Association. (Applause.) That result 
was achieved, gentlemen, not by hard work— 
it was merely achieved by reason of the fact 
that we worked on the men as they came in 
It has been our experience that if you bring 
the matter to the attention of the credit mai 
he will be willing to take membership becaus: 
what he is looking for is co-operation and 
help and if you are in a position to give it 
to him, he wants to be with you and all 
you've got to do is to go out and tell lim 
that you are in position to give it to him and 
put the matter before him and he will be with 
you. 

We had expected confidently to be the re- 
cipient of a silver trophy offered by our for- 
mer President, Mr. Wright; conseque:ttly, 
when we attained that large number: of 19] 
members we quit work—not because: we ran 
out of material, merely because we figured 


we'd done enough. Unfortunately for Mil- 
waukee, we find that we did not do quite 
enough. I want to assure you and | want 


to assure my good friend Mr. Lawo that rext 
year, irrespective of how many any of the 
rest of you may get, Milwaukee is going to 
be on top. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Director Woodlock of 
St. Louis, and ex-president of the association, 
counted until the last minute on being with 
us. Unfortunately, his assistant credit man 
was drafted and we have his regrets. 

Mr. Howell of Denver. 

MR. HOWELL: Mr. President, Ladies and 


Gentlemen of the Convention—It has been a 


wonderful experience to work with our Board 
of Directors for the past year and | assure 
you | deem it one of the happy times of my 
life to have been permitted to associate with 
that bunch of men and accomplish what I be- 
lieve we did. 

The credit idea is a new one, particularly 
in the retail line of organization, and we pio- 
neers feel that we have accomplished much. 
When I think of the meeting six years ago 
in Spokane, with only four or five of the credit 
men present, where was organized the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, I feel that 
we sowed the seed that has grown remark- 
ably fast and that we are now beginning to 
tear fruit from that seed sown in the far 
West city. I feel that it’s up to every one of 
us to put our shoulder to the wheel and 
make this organization one of the powers of 
the land. We can do it, but the only way we 
can do it is by co-operation. Co-operation is 
the watchword of the credit man (applause) 
and it must be followed up by closer and 
closer co-operation as we go along. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe the time is coming 
when the Retail Credit Men’s Association is 
going to do more good for the retail inter- 
ests of the community and of the United 
States than any other organization. 

Credit is the foundation on which all busi- 
ness is transacted and the more we safeguard 
it, the more we make it possible for the Amer 
ican people to get credit and get it safely, the 
greater work we have done and | feel that 
we as credit men and credit women are on 
the brink of a great work which we must 
keep up and that we cannot please our mem- 
bers or our merchants more than by going 
ahead with it, staying with it ourselves and on 
every occasion give what we see and hear to 
those who are not so fortunate as to attend 
these conventions. 

This is the fifth convention that I have at- 
tended and let me say to you that I hope to 
have the privilege of attending many more. 
It’s a long way from Denver to Boston, but 
| feel well repaid for the time and expense 
of coming here and | hope in the near future 
to be able to extend to you an invitation to 
visit.the Queen City of the Plains. When you 
do come there we will try and make your stay 
as pleasant and as happy as we are here 
today. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Schmus, of Cleve- 
land. 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, if letters 
count for anything in the line of activity, I 
have prepared about a thousand pages of cor- 
respondence on our national work this past 
year. In addition to that, have been work- 
ing on an advertising campaign which took 
up more liberal support and strengthening of 
our weekly publication. I believe we have 
laid the foundation for an income which 
should approximate $3,500 to $4,000 and pos- 
sibly more for this coming year. 

In addition to that it has been my privilege 
to be in Akron and Pittsburgh, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago on convention matters. 
It was my privilege to speak before the Na- 
tional Dry Goods Association, representing 
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The subject which was as- 
signed to me was a sort of camouflage. It 
was the first time that we had had the privi- 
lege of being represented on the program of 
the merchants themselves—and it seemed to 
me that this was the opportunity to place 
before them two essential, prime things of in- 


our association. 


terest to us: (1) cooperation which seems 
everything to our association, and (2) a better 
understanding of the credit man and his po- 
sition in his relation to the house, a higher 
appreciation of the credit man and his posi- 
tion, the recognition and the credit which 
the credit man’s position entitles him to, 
namely, that of a profession. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: [Ex-President Gilfillan 
has just accepted a position as Secretary of 
the Credit Exchange of Minneapolis and for 
that reason is not with us today. We will 
hear from Mr. Lawo, of Memphis. Mr. Lawo, 
you might tell Mr. Fetterly how you put it 
over. (Applause.) 

MR. LAWO: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—Following Mr. Fetterly’s manner 
of beginning his remarks, I will say that 
Memphis had an individual membership of 
seven when the convention was held in Cleve- 
land last year, and today has an Association 
membership of two hundred and forty. 

I want our Association to have all the glory 
that is coming to it for having the largest 
membership in the country, which, you will 
all agree, is quite a remarkable showing for a 
city the size of Memphis, as the National As- 
sociation embraces such cites as New York, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis and other cities 
five and ten times as large as Memphis. 

But I do not feel that we have done any- 
thing that cannot be and should not be done 
elsewhere. The fact that the Memphis Asso- 
ciation has built up a membership of two 
hundred and forty (and | might add right 
here that it is going still higher, for you must 
remember we are only three months old) is 
going to make other cities realize their mem- 
bership should be correspondingly large, ac- 
cording to size of the city, for I do not con- 
sider the membership of the Memphis Asso- 
ciation abnormal. 

This being true, the question nattrally 
arises, why haven’t other cities larger mem- 
berships? 

[I will tell you how results were obtained 
in our city and I do not hesitate to say that 
similar results can be obtained in other cities 
if the members are willing to do the neces- 
sary work. 

The work done in Memphis was at quite a 
sacrifice on the part of a number of our mem- 
bers, for I do not believe that retail credit 
men are busier in any other city. It was, 
therefore, necessary that our members give 
up most of their lunch hour and put in a 
half hour or an hour whenever they could 
make necessary arrangements; and how many 
of you are there who could not get away from 
your desk two hours in a week if you were 
anxious enough to do so? 

Permit me to stop here a moment and say 
a few words about some of those who put us 
over the top. I want to express my great 





regret at the absence from this convention of 
the one man, who, together with his em- 
ployes, did the most work for the Memphis 
Association and is as much responsible for 
its success as any other man. That gentle- 
man is Mr. M. G. Liberman, owner and man- 
ager of the Mercantile Agency of our city. 

Another gentleman, to whom our success 
is largely due is the chairman of our Mem- 
bership Committee, who worked nights and 
Sundays and unselfishly gave of his time and 
ability. This man is Mr. F. O. Wagner, 
credit manager for G. T. Brodnax, Inc. 

Mr. Wagner expected until the last minute 
to be able to attend the convention, but un- 
fortunately could not get here. 

However, there are present the two mem- 
bers whose individual efforts brought into the 
\ssociation more new members than anyone 
else. They are Miss Olive Schloss, who per- 
sonally brought in thirty-two, and Mr. D. C. 
Gaut, whose efforts increased our member- 
ship by thirty. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you how 
much time and intelligent work was neces- 
sarily done by these two loyal members. And 
there were a number of others who worked 
indefatigably on our membership committee 
and assisted generally in the activities of the 
Association. 

About three months ago, after Mr. Crowder, 
then vice-president, wrote us that he was go- 
ing to include Memphis in his itinerary, we 
called together the credit men of about ten 
of our leading firms and formed an organi- 
zation. 

We then arranged for a banquet at one of 
our best hotels, the program for the evening 
including a talk by one of the most promi- 
nent attorneys of the city, one by the vice- 
president of one of our largest banks, who 
was formerly a credit man; one by Mr. 
Crowder, and several musical numbers. 

Printed invitations, signed by the members 
and showing the names of their firms, were 
sent to all the leading retail stores of the 
city. Reading notices appeared in all the 
papers, and to insure a good attendance we 
phoned to a number of those invited. In 
addition to this, Mr. Crowder and a few of 
our local credit men called on some of the 
merchants who were not at the first organiza- 
tion meeting and obtained their applications. 

The banquet was quite a success, being at- 
tended by about one hundred persons eligible 
to membership. 

At the conclusion of the program and after 
fully explaining the objects of our local and 
National Association, we had a committee of 
three go among the guests with application 
blanks to offer them an opportunity to join 
our ranks, and when the evening ended we 
had a membership of exactly fifty. 

A membership committee was later ap- 
pointed and a duplicate card list of everyone 
in the city eligible to membership was made. 
We had one general chairman and_ seven 
chairmen of sub-committees. These seven 
chairmen each selected four other members, 
making a total membership committee of thir- 
ty-six. 
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At the first meeting of the membership 
committee the names of those eligible to 
membership were read from the card record 
that had been prepared, and as a name was 
called, any one of the membership committee 
who knew the prospect or who, for other rea- 
sons, thought he might be successful in ob- 
taining his application, would ask for that 
card. 


Those whose cards were not asked for were 
put together and when all the others had been 
given out they were divided equally among 
the committees. One complete set of cards 
was retained by the general chairman with a 
notation on each one as to what committee 
had the duplicate. 


At subsequent meetings of the committee 
reports would be made and any one who had 
been unable to land his prospect would ask 
for more time or would suggest that the 
card be given to someone else. 

At first there was not much enthusiasm and 
the meetings of the membership committees 
were not very largely attended. Later we be- 
gan having dinners, at the expense of the As- 
sociation, for the membership committees, 
and we started several schemes to excite 
rivalry among the committees. 

At one meeting, where the attendance was 
not over seven, we agreed that at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Association, which 
was to take place the following night, we 
would ask for volunteers from those present 
to guarantee to bring in five new members 
within one week, for which we agreed to give 
a prize. And in order to guard against the 
possibility of no one being willing to make 
such a guarantee, two or three of those at the 
committee meeting agreed that they would 
immediately arise and make the guarantee 
requested. 

At the meeting the next night, twelve mem- 
bers guaranteed to bring in five new mem- 
bers within one week and one of the twelve 
succeeded in bringing in eleven new members 
in that space of time. 

As a rule we worked in teams of two and 
three, although several of the committeemen 
worked single handed. 


When the campaign was first launched, a 
letter was sent to the list of prospects and 
was later followed by a second letter. These 
letters, of course, put up the best arguments 
we could offer as to why one should become a 
member. 

Toward the close of the campaign a letter 
was prepared exclusively for fire insurance 
agents and was followed up by telephone calls 
and resulted in bringing in over sixty per 
cent of those addressed. 

During the course of the campaign we had 
a great deal of publicity in the newspapers 
which was only obtained by persistent ef- 
forts, for while like in other cities retail mer- 
chants are the biggest advertisers in the news- 
papers, this had very little weight when we 
sought the kind of publicity we needed. But 
by preparing the articles and bringing them 
to the papers and using our best persuasive 
powers, we succeeded in having published a 


good percentage of our articles; a number of 
them, however, in greatly condensed form. 

Our rules provide for a weekly luncheon 
three weeks of the month and a night meet- 
ing the other week. 

A spicy letter is sent the members every 
week inviting them to the luncheon and a 
reply postcard enclosed. In addition to this, 
those who do not return the cards are phoned 
to ascertain whether they will be present. 

You will readily see that this means a 
world of work and this work has been done 
by our secretary, Mr. Liberman, and his em- 
ployes, and I might add, no one in the Asso- 
ciation receives a salary. But we should not 
expect any one to give of his time so gener- 
ously and we have, therefore, made arrange- 
ments to have the sending of the letters and 
the telephoning done by a public stenogra- 
pher and her assistants in the future. 

Notices of the luncheons appear in the 
papers each week and the report of what 
transpires is also given the press. Sometimes 
it does not come out, but most of the time 
it does. 

These luncheons are most successful, the 
attendance ranging from forty to seventy-five. 
They are held at one of the leading hotels, 
in a private dining room, and cost the Asso- 
ciation seventy-five cents a plate. To encour- 
age attendance we charged the members only 
fifty cents a plate. At several of them we 
had musical features. 

The luncheons are given at twelve-thirty, 
and as the food is on the table promptly at 
that hour we finish eating within a half hour 
and devote another half hour to the discussion 
of slow paying debtors and those that do not 
pay at all. Names of debtors whose addresses 
are lost are read and a surprisingly large per- 
centage of the addresses are furnished by 
those present. 

Members are expected to send names and 
addresses, amount due and its age to the sec- 
retary, of those debtors about whom they de- 
sire information. That is, as to how the cus- 
tomer is paying other stores, etc. 

These discussions have resulted in mem- 
bers finding out how they could collect ac- 
counts that they would very probably have 
never collected otherwise. 

In one case when a name was read out a 
member stated that the lady’s brother would 
pay her account. In another case, where the 
debtor was lost, a member reported he had 
found him working for a St. Louis firm and 
the firm had written that their employe would 
have to pay the account or lose his position. 
The member seeking the address was thus en- 
abled to collect his debt. Numberless cases 
of this kind could be mentioned. The ‘finding 
of lost addresses, however, being one of the 
best results obtained from these discussions. 
We got this idea from St. Louis and Dallas, 
but we also obtained legal advice before start- 
ing the practice. 

A series of three collection letters, signed 
by the Association, with the names of all 
members appearing on the back, which are 
sold to the members at cost, have met with 
wonderful results. 
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first night meeting the feature of 


At the 
the evening was a talk by a leading attorney 
explaining how to avoid the offense of com- 


retail mer- 
and he also 


pounding a felony, which many 
chants commit unconsciously; 
told the best way to handle persons caught 
obtaining goods under false pretenses and 
shop lifting, to avoid damage suits. 

At the following night meeting the credit 
men of two of our biggest stores explained 
their entire system of handling collection and 
credits from beginning to end, and it is our 
plan to endeavor to always make the night 
meetings as interesting and instructive as 
possible. 

All of these things were, of course, men- 
tioned in seeking new members, and we laid 
special stress on the fact that the Associa- 
tion is going to put on a very comprehensive 
campaign through the press and otherwise, 
to educate the public up to the importance of 
paying their bills according to terms. 

Our dues are $12.00 a year, which includes 
membership in the National Association, and 
we believe we have more to offer for $12.00 a 


year than any organization in the city of 
Memphis. We have, so far, had little diffi- 
culty in convincing others that this is a fact. 


What we have accomplished is a result of 
nothing more or less than hard work. It can 
be done in any other city, and I want to re- 
peat that I do not think retail credit men of 
other cities have any less time than the retail 
credit men of Memphis. 

[ hope that next year we will 
local Association has increased its 
ship to a size proportionately as 
Memphis, according to the size of 
and if we do, our membership 
least twenty thousand. 

[ do not believe I am optimistic in saying 
that our membership at Memphis is going to 
grow a great deal larger; and | think, you will 


find every 
member- 
large as 
the city, 
will be at 


agree with me when you remember that we 
are only three months old. 

And I want to say to Mr. Fetterly that his 
challenge for next year is accepted. (Ap- 


plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Director Poindexter is 
unable to be here owing to the help situation, 
in addition to which he is installing some new 
equipment in his office and thought he’d bet- 
ter be there to supervise it. 

It was our idea to have suggestions from the 
Membership Committeemen but we are going 
to eliminate that and simply ask the Member- 
ship Committeemen to stand as their names 


are called 
Mr. Strauss, of St. Louis, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee for the Western 


States. We might hear from you. 

MR. STRAUSS: In Cleveland last year I 
lost my voice. My friends from St. Louis said 
I talked too much. I didn’t have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to any of my fellow committee- 
men or state chairmen. My work had to be 
done through correspondence, which is a hard 
way to get new members, but I want to take 
this occasion to thank every one of the state 
chairmen of my division for the great work 
that they did. 


I didn’t lay down. I told Mr. Kruse and also 
Mr. Taylor ten days ago that I was confident 
I’d lost to Mr. Crowder and I’m glad to be a 
second to a man who has done so well. 

MR. MacKENZIE: I haven’t any remarks 
to make. I know that Illinois didn’t do what 
it ought to have done. Chicago is a big city 
and it ought to do much better than it did. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
the front next year. 

Mr. George Waterford, of New York, Chair- 


Illinois will come to 


man for the Eastern Division. Just a few 
words, Mr. Waterford. 

MR. WATERFORD: Mr. President, Ladies 
and gentlemen: We in the East certainly 
tried to do our best. We did do our best 


and personally I would like to thank Mr. Bar- 
rett, of Baltimore, Mr. Franklin Blackstone, of 
Pittsburgh, and the other gentlemen who 
worked so well. I am in the same position as 
Mr. Strauss, it was necessary for me to write 
to the various chairmen and credit men 
throughout the Eastern states. 


I made the statement last year that it was 
possible for us to equal the membership at 
that time in the Eastern states. I still believe 
it. If a small town like Memphis is able to 
obtain 240 members, Good Gracious! What 
can Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and little 
old New York do? It shows we’ve not got to 
the real gist of the matter, we’ve not worked 
it out on the right line. Because we are too 
busy, perhaps, but you gentlemen are busy 
also. 

I want to thank you, Mr. President, for the 
various letters I received from you in the 
past, giving us your support and help and as- 
sistance. It is my opinion that during the 
coming year | will be just as boastful about 
what we might do in the East during the .com- 
ing year as the other gentlemen have been 
regarding what they were doing to do. At 
least I personally will do my best and try to 
obtain over 100 per cent. We have obtained 
100 per cent in New York City but we ought to 
obtain 1,000 in New York City. (Applause.) 


The following men were called on and they 


rose and acknowledged the applause with 
which they were greeted: 
Mr. Adams of Cleveland, Chairman for Ohio. 


Mr. Barrett of Baltimore. 

Mr. Blandford'of Boston. 

Mr. Zaduck of New York City, 
New York. 

Mr. Dickson of Atlanta. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair will call on 
Mr. Koch as Chairman of the Membership 
Signs Committee. 


REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP SIGNS COM- 
MITTEE. 
Mass., Aug. 20, 1918. 
The Members of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association: 


Chairman for 


Boston, 


Your Committee on Membership Sign has 
given the matter careful and extended consid- 
eration and recommends the adoption of the 
following sign: 

Size 4ins. x6 ins. 

Reading as follows: 












ad 


for 
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MEMEER 


THE RETAIL a MEN’S 
F 7:) ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
RETAIL MERCHANTS 





SEC'Y. PRES. 


1919 is printed in red across the face of the card. 











The foregoing certificate to be furnished 
annually to each member, without charge. 

Name of member or Local Association may 
be added in blank space at top of sign, if so 
desired, at actual cost upon suitable arrange- 
ments with the National Secretary. 

We recommend that the National Secretary 
procure frames for these signs, at quantity 
prices, in oak, ebony or mahogany finish, so 
that members desiring same may be supplied 
at lowest possible cost. 

For the purpose of neatness and uniformity, 
we recommend the general use of these signs, 
suitably framed. 


And we further recommend that the various 
Local Associations promptly place orders with 


the National Secretary for the frames required 
by their members. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. H. KOCH, 


Chairman, St. Paul. 


SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD, 


Boston. 
J. K. CUDDY, 
New York. 
FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE, 
Pittsburgh. 
FE. W. NELSON, 
Lincoln. 


Report is accepted and voted to be pub- 
lished in the Credit World. Committee dis- 
charged with thanks. 

Mr. President:.— We will hear f-om Mr. Cuddy 
of New York, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee. (Applause.) 

MR. CUDDY: Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
Legislative Committee have had very little to 
do and therefore this report will be necessar- 
ily brief. One of the most important matters 
that has come up for consideration was the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Citizens Rights Bill and 
this at the time when the hearings of the 
Bill were pending at Washington. There were 
eliminated from this measure the unfair and 
drastic provisions that characterized similar 
legislation that had been proposed or adopted 
by the legislatures of the various states and 
its provisions generally were so entirely in 
acéord with the resolution that was adopted 
at our last convention that after due con- 
sideration the Committee found no reasonable 
ground to oppose its enactment into law. 


The Committee, however, made some sugges- 
tions by way of amendment, pointed out some 
inaccuracies in the Bill as printed and called 
attention to certain inconsistencies in various 
parts of the Bill, and with the cooperation of 
the Legislative Committee of this Association 
and of the National Association of Credit men, 
our views on the measure were submitted to 
the Senate Committee. 


There is one other matter that came up for 
consideration and that was a bill that is now 
pending in Congress which, though it affects 
the District of Columbia only, yet it was 
adopted by the former President and can be 
adopted by the various State Legislatures. 
This Bill provides for an annual tax of $200.00 
on the merchant that sells commodities on 
the installment plan, takes a chattel mort- 
gage or bill of sale or other security whereby 
the title of the article sold remains in the 
vendor until the full purchase price is paid. 


The Committee believes that the purpose 
of this law is to eliminate the unscrupulous 
small dealer or fakir who defies legislation, 
but at this time when business is so highly 
taxed it would seem to us to be a hardship for 
a reputable business concern. We have been 
informed, however, that there is very little 
likelihood of this Bill passing and it has 
made very little progress so far, but the 
Committee invites communications from the 
members as to their opinion so we may know 
the direction of opinion among our member- 
ship. 


Yesterday morning just as I was leaving 
my office I received from the Secretary of the 
Retail Merchants Association at Bristol, Tenn., 
a letter calling attention to the fact that one 
of the largest railway companies of the United 
States has ruled through its legal department 
that railway employes are, as a matter of 
fact, now employes of the government and 
are, therefore, not subject to the jurisdiction 
of state collection laws. He also incorpo- 
rates in his letter a resolution adopted by their 
Association opposing such a strenuous meas- 
ure, anticipating that the matter has been or 
would be referred to Secretary McAdoo for 
confirmation, 


This communication of course arrived too 
late for consideration by the Legislation 
Committee. As a matter of fact, I am not 
quite sure that it is within the jurisdiction of 
the Legislative Committee and for that reason 
I will refer it to the Secretary for action 
either by the incoming Legislative Commit- 
tee or by the action of this convention at its 
present session. 


I might add, however, that my own personal 
judgment of the matter is that it seems to 
me this is not a question of fact, it is simply 
a question of law and whether Secretary 
McAdoo approves the ruling or disapproves it 
or whether we protest or do not protest the 
question is one for ultimate decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Report is accepted. 


We would also like to have read into the 
minutes a letter received from Bristol, Tenn., as 
follows: 
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Dear Sir: 

Our attention has been called to the fact that 
one of the largest railway companies of the 
United States has ruled through its legal de- 
partment that railway employes are, as a 
matter of fact, now employes of the govern- 
ment, and are, therefore, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of state collection laws. 

Realizing that the attitude in this particu- 
lar case is likely to be followed by the other 
roads all over the country, our merchants 
have become considerably aroused. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
our Association today, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“That whereas, the question of discontinu- 
ing garnishee proceedings against railroad 
employees has been referred to Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo for confirmation, 

And whereas, under existing conditions our 
retailers are now confronted almost monthly 
by debtors who take advantage of the fact 
that they are employed by the Government, 
the above mentioned matter becomes vitally 
important, since such a policy, if established, 
would give to the merchant no recourse w hat- 
soever in collecting his accounts, 

Be it resolved, That The Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Bristol, Va.-Tenn., hereby goes 
on record as being strenuously opposed to the 
adoption of such a measure, and further urges 
that the matter be taken up with the Govern- 
ment demanding immediate action, through 
the channels of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association.” 

Trusting you will give this matter your 
careful consideration and assuring you that 
you have our hearty co-operation, we are 

Very truly yours, 
RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
D. E. BALLARD, Secretary. 

Report is accepted. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Taylor, is there 
any report to make of the work of your Com- 
mittee on Closer Affiliation between the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association and Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association? 

MR. TAYLOR: Mr. President, I am sorry 
to say there is not, for the reason as you 
know that Mr. Howe of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association was unable to appoint 
a committee.. After you had appointed a com- 
mittee I took the matter up with Mr. Howe 
and he said he was in full sympathy with it 
and he believed a great deal of good work 
would come out of it, but inasmuch as he wass 
on the War Economy Board he was spending 
most of his time in Washington and didn’t 
have time to appoint a committee. He thought 
it would be wise to let it go over until he 
would have time to appoint a committee who 
could work in co-operation and with intelli- 
gence and men who would do the work. 


I believe a great deal of good will come not 
only to our Association but to their Associa- 
tion because it’s going to bring us into closer 
touch with the retail association, 

When Mr. Howe has a little time I will 
again take the matter up with him and if pos- 
sible get the committee appointed and the 
joint committee at work because I think a 


great deal of good can be accomplished. 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We will devote the 
next 10 minutes to the discussion of any im- 
portant matter. 

MR. LAWO: Would it be out of order now 
to take some action in favor of a ruling by 
Mr. McAdoo on railroad employes? That is 
of very great importance to all of us. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe that would be 
better referred to the incoming administration 
with this letter from the Bristol Association 
and let them handle it. Would that be agree- 
able? 

MR. LAWO: I think this convention could 
do something about it. One railroad has ruled 
against it but I understand that in Tennessee, 
at Nashville, a judge there ruled that they 
were not employes of the Government, they 
were working for one of the railroads which 
was being controlled by the Government, but 
the employes of the railroads were not em- 
ployes of the Government. There’s a differ- 
ent ruling in different states, but I think that 
this organization as a national body is the 
one most interested in getting a favorable 
ruling on this matter and there ought to be 
something done at this convention. That 
comes under the head of new business, but in- 
asmuch as we had time to discuss any matter 
we might have on our mind I brought up this 
subject at this time. 

MR. KRUSE: In Kansas the railroads no 
longer recognize garnishee actions issued 
against them and in other states similar ac- 
tion is contemplated. I understand that pos- 
sibly the Government may make a ruling, but 
the recommendation of Mr. Lawo to appoint 
a committee would certainly be very timely 
as they could then make suggestions to Mr. 
McAdoo and his associates that would prob- 
ably stave off any such intent. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
tion to that effect, 


MR. LAWO: I move that a committee of 
three be appointed to take this matter up. It 
might be well to empower that committee to 
get whatever legal assistance they may need. 

Motion is sounded. 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, I’d like to 
amend that motion to say that the committee 
of three bring in the resolution to this con- 
vention, having it go forward as the sentiment 
of this entire body. 

Just before we left Minneapolis I had a let- 
ter from the St. Cloud Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and the Retail Bureau of Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, and the Crookston Credit Bureau, all 
asking us to do what we could down here for 
a proper understanding of this matter. We 
are all having trouble on this score. 

Amendment agreeable to mover. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


(Ap- 


Will you make a mo- 
Mr. Lawo? 


Would it not be a good 
idea to refer that to the Resolution Commit- 
tee? 


Being agreeable to mover and amender of 


motion, such disposition is made of same. 

MR. LAWO: I don’t think that Committee 
ought to be discharged after bringing in that 
resolution. They should continue to see if it 
is necessary to follow it up in any way. 
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MR. FETTERLY: Mr. Chairman, I merely 
suggest this: As long as we have a commit- 
tee, part of whose duties comprise such mat- 
ters as this, why not refer it to that commit- 
tee instead of having another committee? I 
refer to the committee of which Mr. Cuddy is 
Chairman. I think that would be very much 
better than a new committee. 

MR. KRUSE: To avoid loss of time, Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest you appoint Mr. Cuddy 
Chairman of the Committee. 


MR. CUDDY: Mr. Chairman, I’d rather not 
act as Chairman of this Committee. To my 
mind it doesn’t make any difference as to what 
Secretary McAdoo does or does not, it’s a 
question of law pure and simple. If the rail- 
road refuses to make a garnishee the creditor 
has his rights and if the railroad is wrong it’s 
a ma..er of a test case. 

I'd not be in sympathy with the idea of pro- 
testing, I’d rather not serve as Chairman of 
the Committee to draw a resolution to that 
effect. I will ask to be excused. 


MR. KRUSE: Mr. Cuddy, if Mr. McAdoo 
says that the employes of the railroads are 
Government employes, then you can not at- 
tach their salary. 

MR. CUDDY: The result in that case 
would be that the legal experts of the rail- 
roads will fight the matter in the Supreme 
Courts of the United States just as they have 
fought questions affecting the regulations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

MR. LAWO: I don’t believe Mr. Cuddy un- 
derstood the motion. It is not to draw a res- 
olution of protest—it is to get legal assistance, 
if necessary, and do what we can toward get- 
ting a favorable ruling. It’s no protest at all. 


MR. FETTERLY: I venture the assertion 
that if Mr. McAdoo should make the decision 
claiming that the employes are not Govern- 
ment employes, the railroads would never 
question the decision. As far as the legal au- 
thorities of the railroads taking it into the 
courts, we know the railroads, as such, have 
no legal authorities any more. That’s the 
first thing McAdoo did,—to get rid of them. 
I think it’s safe to say that the railroads 
wouldn’t venture to fight Mr. McAdoo’s stand 
in the courts. 

Mr. WOLFORT: I think the Legislative 
Committee ought to be consulted on this. 
Their work is supposed to be matters of just 
this character. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is it your idea to sug- 
gest this committee moved by Mr. Lawo co- 
operate with the incoming Legislative Com- 
mittee ? 


MR. WOLFORT: Yes. 
THE PRESIDENT: No doubt they will do 


that. It should be done. I don’t believe we 
need a motion to that effect. Let them use 
their discretion in the matter. 


It is 12:29 and if there is nothing further, a 
motion for adjournment will be in order. 


Such motion is made and carried. 
Adjournment. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock 
by President L. S. Crowder. 

THE PRESIDENT: The first business on 
our program this afternoon is the report of 
the Credit Co-operation Committee by Mr. 
Nelson, Chairman of the committee. 

REPORT OF CREDIT CO-OPERATION 
COMMITTEE. 


To the Officers and Members: 

The Committee on Credit Co-operation has 
not been especially active during the past 
year as a committee. The individual mem- 
bers have, however, exerted their best efforts 
to promote and encourage the largest possi- 
ble measure of co-operation between credit 
men wherever and whenever the opportunity 
occurred and hope that their efforts may have 
borne some fruit. 

The subject of co-operation is so broad that 
it is hard to tell just what “credit co-opera- 
tion” really means. The word is so much 
abused that we have reached the conclusion 
that it is valueless unless measured by deeds. 

Section 3, Article 2, of our Constitution 
commits us to “the fullest interchange of all 
credit information between all its members.” 


Constitution Calls for Full Measure of Co- 
operation. 

Your Committee understands that the Board 
of Directors interprets this provision to mean 
the largest and most liberal possible measure 
of co-operation in extending credit informa- 
tion all along the line. This was especially 
emphasized at the semi-annual directors’ meet- 
ing last February. 

We believe that much good can be accom- 
plished by frequent good articles upon this 
important subject in the Credit World, and 
we recommend that our successors and the 
members generally make liberal use of this 
opportunity for arousing and encouraging 
a larger spirit of co-operation in all lines of 
credit investigation, reporting, and work. 

In many cities, derogatory information of 
various kinds is promptly reported to the 
Central Office, which quickly transmits the 
same to all members shown by their records 
to be interested in the party mentioned. 


Bulletins on Bad Checks. 

Some associations are endeavoring to help 
their own and members in nearby cities by 
issuing bulletins regarding bad checks, in- 
cluding fac simile reproductions thereof. 
This work frequently results in the early ap- 
prehension of the criminal and averts further 
losses for any credit office on that particular 
offender. Our members are earnestly re- 
quested to take this matter up promptly and 
vigorously. Mr. A. E. Howell, of Denver, 
will cheerfully inform you on this point. 

In some places, some of the members are 
promptly reporting to the Bureau the names 
of accounts charged to Profit and Loss from 
time to time, with appropriate comments, so 
that other members may possibly be spared 
from loss on such parties, as well as prevent- 
ing their securing further credit accommoda- 
tion until proper adjustment has been made. 

In a few cities, some of the members are 
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notifying the Central Office whenever they 
have succeeded in locating a “skip” or collect- 
ing a particularly hard account, and offering 
to furnish information to interested credit 
men upon request. 


Co-operation Often Wins New Members. 

Liberal co-operation and helpful service to 
credit men, not yet members of any branch of 
our association, often creates a desire for 
membership in our organization, resulting in 
a new member here and there, when least 
expected. 
~the ability to obtain credit experience in- 
formation should be safeguarded against 
looseness of any character, being entrusted 
only to members of the credit department 
staff who are qualified by age and experience 
to appreciate the need of conserving the sys- 
tem and conducting their inquiries in good 
and proper ways. Credit experience should 
be exchanged exclusively between credit de- 
partments. 

‘he act of warning the bureau, or members 
in a city to which a dead beat has removed, 
has often resulted beneficially to the report- 
ing member. This should be handled very 
carefully and may be safely done, if wisely 
operated. 


Cheerful Givers Get Best Returns. 

Many of those active, wide-awake members 
who cheerfully and promptly answer credit 
inquiries have found that the information in- 
cidentally received by them, in that connec- 
tion, has proved quite valuable. _ 

Some members retain a complete list, by 
cities, of all inquiries received and answered 
for reference when seeking information in 
that city, having often found that mention 
thereof produces good results on their in- 
quiries 

The member who becomes most widely 
known for his willingness and generosity in 
giving credit information is the one who will 
profit most in the long run. May it not be well 
worth while to make an arrangement with our 
National Secretary to especially denote names 
in the membership lists, published in the 
Credit World every quarter, who would like 
to receive credit inquiries upon parties in 
their city? The committee believes that this 
plan would be found so profitable to such 
liberal hearted volunteers that a large pro- 
portion of the membership list would be 
so marked within a very short time, thereby 
further demonstrating the value of member- 
ship in our association in such a convincing 
manner that large membership increases 
should be easily obtained. 

In fairness to all concerned, credit inquiries 
and replies should be treated confidentially 
and handled with great care; otherwise the 
whole co-operative scheme may fail, to the 
great disadvantage of credit men all over 
the country. 


Extreme Care Essential in Asking or Giving 
Information. 


Names and initials should be carefully writ- 
ten. Former address and occupation should 
be given wherever possible, and your inquiry 
should always give present address and em- 
ployment. This promotes accuracy in replies 


and may help your correspondent to make a 
collection from a debtor otherwise lost sight 
of. 

Your experience with the party inquired 
about, or your reasons for making the in- 
quiry, should always be fully and frankly 
given. It is unfair to ask information unless 
you are willing to give it; and, as the inquirer 
is asking a favor, it is up to him to come 
through clean, on this point, in his request 
for information. An inquiry which fails to meet 
this standard does not deserve an answer. If 
answered, it should be accompanied by a mem- 
orandum calling attention to this breach of 
credit etiquette, with the information that no 
future inquiries will be answered unless this 
trade courtesy is observed by the inquirer. 
Since this was mentioned in one of the re- 
ports at the Cleveland convention, some mem- 
bers have prepared new inquiry blanks cov- 
ering these points. 


Ask as Few Questions as Possible. 

The questions propounded should be limited 
to the fewest possible number consistent with 
a reasonable report upon the subject. Blanks 
carrying a long list of questions are apt to 
fall into the waste basket or be answered in 
general terms, in a very few words, while a 
few well chosen questions will doubtless re- 
ceive careful attention, thereby securing all 
essential information required in ordinary 
cases. 

Inquiries should not be sent promiscuously 
or broadcast. Give as much careful thought 
to this matter as you desire the other fellow 
to use when asking you for credit informa- 
tion. 

Inquiry blanks should carry the insignia 
of our association or show in some manner 
that the inquirer is a member thereof. Some 
blanks in the Forms Exhibition in the next 
room illustrate this point. 

Self addressed stamped envelopes must 
always be enclosed and a willingness to return 
the favor should be expressed and lived up 
to when the opportunity offers. 

The use of a carefully prepared circular, ex- 
pressing your pleasure at the opportunity for 
service to a fellow credit grantor, together 
with any essential information or explanation 
of rating symbols used, is a great help in 
quickly answering inquiries. Such a circular 
may properly invite your correspondent to 
become a member of our association, if not 
already enrolled, and can be accompanied with 
suitable printed matter always cheerfully sup- 
plied by our National Secretary to any mem- 
ber who will use the same. 

Helping Customer Through a Tight Place. 

Some splendid instances of co-operation have 
come to our attention where credit men have 
helped a customer over a hard place by pool- 
ing all of his accounts in the hands of one 
member who receives each month as much as 
the party can spare to apply on his debts, 
which is distributed pro rata amongst all 
creditors listed, without cost to the debtor, 
until he has finally worked out in compara- 
tive comfort having honorably settled his 
bills without hardship or embarrassment. 

Inquiries should be answered the day re- 
ceived by the credit manager, if possible, so 
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as to give all possible information as well as 
ledger facts. 

Careful attention to these suggestions will 
doubtless aid in bringing about genuine inter- 
change of cerdit information and lead to ac- 
curacy, reciprocation, promptness and con- 
fidence. Their observance will mean a closer 
contact between the members of our National 
Association and be of great assistance in 
credit investigations. 

Your committee earnestly appeals to the 
membership, through this convention, for its 
complete and cordial endorsement and sup- 
port in the observance of these suggestions 
for the freest and fullest possible interchange 
of credit information between members and 
others. 

Report accepted and ordered printed in the 
Credit World as read by Mr. Ne’son. 

This morning in reporting the raising of the 
fund of $1,500.00 the Oklahoma City Associa- 
tion was not mentioned. We sent a wire to 
them yesterday afterncon and received the 
following just a few moments ago: 

“Our Association will pledge amount as per 
your wire.” 
matter. 

If there is no objection, that will be included 
in the report which was made concerning that 

Is the Chairman of the Board ready with 
his report? 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 


MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The reason the Chairman of the 
3oard requested the postponement of this re- 
port until this afternoon session was that the 
Board was in session until almost midnight 
last night and it was impossible to go over 
and digest the minutes of our meeting yes- 
terday in time to incorporate them in the 
report this morning. We have done so very 
briefly in the noon hour. 

I want also before commencing on this re- 
port, to say that with your permission we are 
not going to read the entire report at this 
time. Personally, I believe that our moments 
are so valuable here that we do not want to 
miss an opportunity to handle the discussion 
of the vital problems that confront us and the 
reading of reports is more or less wearisome 
at best, and yet at the same time we cannot 
overlook the other aspect of it, that our mem- 
bers are entitled to know of everything being 
done in our association. The officers of the 
association are nothing but servants and we 
want that you should know. Therefore, if 
there is anything that you think should have 
been handled by our Board or anything that 
you believe has been handled by our Board 
concerning which you hear nothing in this 
report which we are presenting, with the 
President’s permission I am going to suggest 
that you feel absolutely free to ask at any 
time for information on any action which our 
Board might or might not have taken in that 
regard, covering any subject which we have 
taken the liberty of not referrine to at this 
time, and furthermore suggesting that if it 
meets your approval the full report should be 
published in our bulletin in order that those 
who desire to do so can have the complete 
proceedings of our meetings. 


When I tell you that including the evening 
sessions we have had five very long, full days 
of deliberation since our last convention in 
Cleveland, you can see that it would be no 
easy task to give you the report of five days’ 
deliberations in a reasonably short report. 
Therefore, I am taking the liberty of only 
bringing out some of the high spots and as 
I say, if the members feel that there is any- 
thing that they would like to know or they 
think should have been handled or has been 
handled by our Board, concerning which they 
know nothing, if they will feel free to men- 
tion it at any time we wil be glad to give 
that information. 

The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
for the fiscal year just ending was held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on the after- 
noon of Friday, August 24, 1917, with tke 
Chairman of the Board, Victor Wright of 
Los Angeles, presiding. Messrs. W, H. J. 
Taylor, L. S. Crowder, B. G. Voigt, W. R. 
3ryan, F. H. Koch, E. W. Nelson, C. H. 
Critchett, J. A. Fetterly, J. Woodlock, E. 
A. Howell, W. G. Schmus, S. L. Gilfillan, G. 
A. Lawo, M. J. Solon and R. H. Poindexter, 
together with Secretary A. J. Kruse. 

At this meeting the Chair was instructed 
to appoint a committee of three to handle ad- 
vertising for the “Credit World,” our official 
bulletin. Boston was selected as the 1918 
convention city. 

It was resolved that a full report of the 
proceedings of the Cleveland convention 
should be published in the “convention num- 
ber” of the “Credit World” and that 5000 
copies should be printed for the use of our 
members and for the further purpose of in- 
creasing thereby the membership of our Na- 
tional Association. Motion carried. 

After general discussion it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that the national secretary should 
mail the convention number to anyone desir- 
ing same, and that the public libraries of the 
principal cities should be placed upon the 
mailing list of the Association. 

It was unanimously resolved that on Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, twenty-five per cent of the money 
advanced durlng the previous year by vari- 
ous cities for promotion purposes to the 
amount of $2000 should be refunded and the 
national secretary was instructed to send a 
letter of thanks to the various associations 
who contributed to the promotion fund. 

It was unanimously agreed that the Board 
of Directors should have one or two sessiv13 
during the year, one of which should be held 
in Chicago, Iil. 

Duties of Chairman of Board. 

The duties of the Chairman of the Board 
were defined in the following terms, viz.: 

To preside over all meetings of the Board. 

To appoint all committees growing out of 
the business transacted by the Board. 

To call the meetings of the Board—subject 
also to the call of 100 members. 

To have the deciding vote in case of a tie. 

It was further unanimously resolved that 
any article in the by-laws conflicting there- 
with should be amended in order to conform 
thereto. 
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It was unanimously agreed that the re- 
vision of the by-laws should be placed in the 
hands of a committee consisting of Messrs. 
H. Victor Wright, B. G. Voigt and E. M. 
Hitchcock, of Los Angeles, with instructions 
to report in full at the next meeting of the 
Board, or sooner, if possible. Motion carried. 

On motion made, seconded and carried 
unanimously, it was resolved that Article 1, 
Section 1, of the by-laws, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“The President shall preside at all conven- 
tions of the Association, and be chief execu- 
tive officer, exercising general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

After considerable discussion it was re- 
solved that the Board of Directors disapprove 
of a reduction in the amount of membership 
dues for associate members in the Associa- 
tion. Motion carried. 

It was resolved that the office of the Na- 
tional Secretary be allowed $1000 for labor 
during the fiscal year. Motion carried. 

It was resolved that the National Secretary 
be authorized to accept partial dues from mem- 
bers of affiliated associations. Motion carried. 

It was unanimously agreed that the secre- 
tary and treasurer be required to furnish 
bonds of $1000 each; the premiums to be paid 
out of the Association funds. 

The Chair was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for a sign in- 
dicating National membership; the Board rec- 
ommending that these signs be made by the 
National Association and that local associa- 
tions be advised that they could be secured 
ao the office of the National Secretary, and, 

desired, could add to it the name of their 
local association. 


It was further recommended that names of 
prospective members be sent to the office of 
the National Secretary. It was also suggested 
that information regarding undesirables, 
skips, etc., be sent out from the office of the 
National Secretary on a 3x5 card to those who 
might be interested. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 


First Semi-Annual Meeting of Directors. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, February 24, 25 and 26, 1918, with 
H. Victor Wright, of Los Angeles, Chairman 
of the Board, presiding. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:00 
p. m. on the afternoon of February 24, with 
the following directors —— in person, viz.: 

H. Critchett, Boston; W. Schmus, Cleve- 
land; M. J. Solon, ae oh E. A. Howell, 
Denver, G. A. Lawo, Memphis; J. A. Fetter- 

Milwaukee; Treasurer W. R. Bryan, Louis- 
ville, and Secretary A. J. Kruse, St. Louis, 
and by proxy First Vice-President B. G. 
Voigt, Los Angeles, S. L. Gilfillan, Minne- 
apolis; R. H. Poindexter, Nashville, and E. 
W. Nelson, Lincoln, Neb. 

After a few introductory remarks from the 
Chair, the minutes of the meeting of direc- 
tors held in Cleveland, Ohio, August 24, 1917, 
were read and confirmed. 


The Secretary’s report was received, show- 
ing total receipts, February 1, 1918, of $3,- 
845.89, with expenditures to the same date, 
$3,432.96, leaving a cash balance of $412.93. 

The Treasurer’s report was received and 
showed a balance February 1 of $378.93, the 
final receipt for January not being included 
and accounting for the discrepancy of $34.00 
between the report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

The Board went on record as appreciating 
the work of the Secretary and Treasurer dur- 
ing the past six months. 

Communications from Directors W. H. J. 
Taylor, L. S. Crowder, B. G. Voigt, D. J. 
Woodlock and E. W. Nelson expressing their 
regret at their inability to be present were 
received and submitted. 

The following telegram was received from 
President Taylor: “Washington meeting big 
success. Twenty present. Barrett & Sanger 
promise fifty more members before conven- 
tion.” 


It was moved that a resolution be sent to 
Messrs. Barrett & Sanger and the Secretary 
was instructed to write President Taylor ad- 
vising him of their appreciation of his efforts 
and expressing regret at his being unable to be 
present at the meeting of the Board; a copy 
of same to be sent to the New York Associa- 
tion. 

A letter from Mr. Sidney E. Blandford of 
Boston advising of trips which he contem- 
plated making in the interests of the National 
Association was received and the Board in- 
structed the Secretary to express their ap- 
proval and appreciation; at the same time 
authorizing any expenditures incurred there- 
by. 

A communication from the San Francisco 
Association was received, accompanied by a 
list of fifty-two charter members of their As- 
sociation, organized during the present year, 
which the Secretary was requested to 
acknowledge with an expression of apprecia- 
tion 

The Secretary presented a letter of resigna- 
tion from J. W. McConnell of Chicago. Mr. 
Greenebaum of Mandel Bros., Chicago, was, 
therefore, duly appointed a member of the 
Board for the balance of the fiscal year, in 
accordance with the by-laws governing vacan- 
cies occurring upon the Board. 

Mr. McConnell, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. having extended an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Board to be his guests at a lunch- 
eon, the Board unanimously voted to accept 
with appreciation this courtesy. 


Cooperation with Agencies. 


A request having been received from J. 
R. Chilton, of Dallas, Texas, the President of 
the National Association of Mercantile Agen- 
cies, for an opportunity to meet with the 
Board, on motion it was decided to extend 
such an invitation—to include W. S. Radway 
of Boston, who accompanied Mr. Chilton, and 
on the following evening several hours were 
spent in conference with these gentlemen— 
discussing the practicability of a closer co- 
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operation between the two National organiza- 
tions. 

The following day the Board devoted fur- 
ther time to the consideration of a sugges- 
tion that had been made by Mr. Chilton that 
a committee of three members from each or- 
ganization be appointed for the purpose of 
encouraging a closer co-operation and upon 
motion unanimously carried it was resolved 
that the Chair be instructed to appoint a 
committee of three members to represent our 
Association, in conjunction with a _ similar 
committee from the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies to be appointed by Mr. 
Chilton, but with the stipulation that such a 
committee should not be appointed by our As- 
sociation until the by-laws of the National 
Association of Mercantile Agencies had been 
amended in such degree as in the judgment 
of the Board to make co-operation between 
the two National Associations possible. 

In this connection the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted, to-wit: 


“Believing the watchword and keynote of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
to be co-operation, the Board of Directors of 
this organization, at the semi-annual meeting, 
unanimously interpret Section 3 of Article 2 
of the By-laws (relating to interchange of 
information between members) as _ follows: 
We believe and interpret it to mean that this 
interchange of information shall be free and 
full in every way; we believe it to mean and 
interpret it as meaning, that one member may 
give to an inquiring member from outside 
cities not only such informaton as he may 
personally have, but any and all information 
that he can secure, either by way of investi- 
gation, correspondence, or by examination of 
records, files, etc.” 

The above resolution being interpreted by 
the Board as being a true meaning of our 
present by-laws, the Secretary was instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to the Na- 
tional Association of Mercantile Agencies, 
with suggestion that co-operation would seem 
to require the amendment of the by-laws of 
the National Association of Mercantile Agen- 
cies in stch measure as they conflict with this 
resolution. 

The report of the Advertising Committee 
was received and attention was directed to 
the contract secured by President Taylor 
from the Rand Company, for one year’s ad- 
vertising in the “Credit World” in the sum 
of one thousand dollars; also the advertise- 
ment of the Ellis Company for one issue and 
the promise of a one-year contract, which has 
since been consummated, all of which is due 
to the efforts of our former National Presi- 
dent. 

It was unanimously decided that the old 
Advertising Committee, whose services were 
the occasion for thanks and appreciation, 
should resign in favor of a new committee 
consisting of the members of the Board of 
Directors, with a chairman to be appointed 
irom the Board, and the Chair subsequently 
appointed Mr. W. G. Schmus of Cleveland 
the chairman of the newly-appointed com- 
mittee. 


The report of the By-Laws Committee was 
received; notices of proposed amendments 
having acompanied the call to this meeting 
of the Board, in order that the Board might 
be qualified to act upon*the proposed revision 
of the by-laws in such particulars as might 
seem desirable and much careful consideration 
was given to this report. 

This report was accepted, subject to a few 
minor changes, and the by-laws were amended 
in accordance therewith by unanimous action 
of the Board, with the recommendation that 
such action should be ratified by the 1918 con- 
vention, although such ratification is not requi- 
site under the existing by-laws. 

I might call attention to the fact that the 
present Convention Number which you have 
of our bulletin contains the by-laws under 
which we are at the present moment operat- 
ing—the by-laws which were duly adopted at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held in Chicago last February. 


At the suggestion of the Chair, Secretary 
Kruse was instructed to draw up a resolution 
congratulating Pittsburgh upon its organizing 
of an Association and its rapid and aggres- 
sive development; at the same time congratu- 
lating it upon its efforts to interest the credit 
men of Philadelphia in a similar organization 
and encouraging it to continue its good work 
in that direction. 

It was resolved that the Board authorize 
another 25 per cent payment to apply upon 
the promotion fund as soon as the funds of 
the National Association were available for 
that purpose. This second payment has not, 
however, as yet been made. 


The Membership Sign Committee, of which 
Mr. F. H. Koch of St. Paul is chairman, ad- 
vised that no conclusion had been reached and 
after due discussion by the Board it was rec- 
ommended to the committee that they pre- 
pare a sign and through the pages of the 
“Credit World” seek to ascertain how many 
will be required; the Secretary to be instruct- 
ed to fill such orders as are received; charg- 
ing same to the Association or individuals 
at rate of cost of the National Association. 
It was recommended that a metal sign be 
secured. 

It was moved and seconded that Mr. J. A. 
Fetterly, of Milwaukee, should draft a reso- 
lution in support of the Food Administration 
campaign and forward to Mr. Hoover. 


Credit Bulletin Becomes a Weekly Issue. 


A resolution from the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation concerning service to members was 
received and submitted to the Board and 
after a full and general discussion it was 
finally resolved that the “Credit World” be 
changed from a monthly bulletin to a weekly 
bulletin; advertisers to be given the benefit 
of a weekly issue, the Board of Directors to 
personally supply data for each publication. 
Motion unanimously carried. 


It was further unanimously resolved that 
the Chair should appoint one individual from 
each city where our National Association is 
represented, whose duty it would be to send 
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data to the office of the National Secretary, 
daily, if possible, and at least once a week, 
for publication in our weekly bulletin, rela- 
tive to Association progress, skips, bad 
checks, credit experience, etc. 

In view of the change of the bulletin from 
a monthly to a weekly publication, it was re- 
solved to reconsider the action of the Board 
at its previous meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 
relative to the appropriation for the expenses 
of the secretary’s office, and it was subse- 
quently resolved that the Association should 
pay, by voucher, all expenses of the secre- 
tary’s office and that, in addition thereto, the 
Secretary be given $500 for the current fiscal 
year and he was instructed to draw a month- 
ly voucher to cover such recompense. 

The Board went on record as being of the 
unanimous opinion that dues for individual 
membership should be raised. 


Uniformity of Association Names. 

Acting upon a suggestion from the Omaha 
membership, conveyed by the Chair, for the 
adoption of a uniform name for all associa- 
tions affiliated with our national organization, 
after general discussion it was suggested that 
our National Secretary should advise each 
Association regarding the advantages of a uni- 
form name and recommend that all associa- 
tions adopt the name “Associated Retail Credit 
i ae ,’ adding the name of the city 
which they represent. As a result of this 
action several Associations have complied with 
the recommendation of the Board in this par- 
ticular. 

C. H. Critchett, of Boston, advised that the 

Soston Association had appointed committees 
for all branches of Convention activities and 
that they were already hard at work. 


It was moved and seconded that the Con- 
vention should be August 20th, 21st, 22nd and 
23rd, 1918. Motion carried. 

Convention topics having been fully dis- 
cussed, Mr. Bryan, of Louisville, was re- 
quested to draft a resolution, conveying to the 
Boston Association our appreciation of their 
activities in preparaton for our forthcoming 
Convention. 

“Resolved; That this Board of Directors ex- 
tend their greetings to the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Boston, assuring them of their 
full and complete appreciation of the work 
done, and to be done, in connection with the 
coming Convention of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association to be held in their city, 
August 20th to 23rd, inclusive, this year, and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That they be assured that they 
have our full and earnest co-operation, in 
every way possible, towards making this Con- 
vention the success that it should be, thereby 
reflecting credit upon the men who bear the 
burden of detail so necessary to the success 
of such an undertaking.” 

It was further unanimously resolved that 
Boston Association be cordially and strongly 
urged to arrange for the exhibit of office forms 
and equipment to be placed in the same build- 
ing as the Convention. 


Resolution on Credit Granting in. Wartime. 


It was unanimously resolved that the 
Chairman of the Board be requested to draft 
a resolution relative to the extension of credit 
during wartime, expressing the sentiments of 
the Board, such resolution to be embodied in 
its minutes and the Chair subsequently drafted 
the following resolution, to-wit: 


“Whereas, the United States of America has 
been called to active participation in a tremen- 
dous conflict for the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of Liberty, of Justice and of Humanity, 
which are dear to the heart of every true 
American, and 

“Whereas, the Government of the United 
States has called upon its citizens for their 
unqualified support in every direction for the 
furtherance of its victorious purpose and re- 
solve, and 

“Whereas, the maintenance of a sound credit 
system is essential to this end and a measure 
of National Defense, 

“Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
in meeting assembled, recognizing these facts 
and being in heartiest accord herewith, do 
hereby call upon the grantors of individual 
credit in all sections of our beloved Country 
to exert their utmost endeavors to so admin- 
ister their duties as credit grantors as to most 
ably support our Government and to that end 
do earnestly recommend that, while studiously 
avoiding a timidity, which is a signification of 
weakness, or an hysteria, which is an indication 
of fear, the grantors of individual credit should 
exercise the greatest care in the discharge of 
their important functions, (1) in the opening 
of new accounts, (2) in extending additional 
credit to those whose habits of pay have 
proven dilatory, (3) in systematic handling of 
collections, and, furthermore, that while avoid- 
ing, insofar as possible, a radical departure 
from established and recognized precedent, 
which might serve to disrupt the activities 
of retail trade so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war, they should exert 
their every endeavor to educate the public 
to a keener sense of their duty to meet their 
obligations as individual debtors with prompti- 
tude and in accordance with the terms of pur- 
chase, in order that we, as the grantors of 
individual credit, may thereby be enabled to 
continue this most important feature of retail 
service and convenience and at the same time 
keep liquid our assets for the needs alike of 
the remaining period of the war and of the 
reconstruction period to follow.” 

Just as the meeting was concluding a wire 
was received by the Chair from Mr. J. H. 
Tregoe, the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, as follows: 

“Just returned from long trip. Greetings to 
you and the directors Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association in convention. I am 
sure serious problems will be met courageously 
and your continued support given to the Na- 
tion in its present undertaking and emer- 
gency.” 

To add that “there being no further busi- 
ness the meeting adjourned” would, in this 
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instance, be remote from the truth, for, in 
spite of three days of almost continuous ses- 
sion, it was found impossible to find oppor- 
tunity for the needed discussion of many im- 
portant matters, the consideration of which 
was necessarily abandoned or postponed and 
the meeting adjourned, at 5:00 p. m., Febru- 
ary 26th, in order to permit the catching of 
trains to distant points upon the part of sev- 
eral members of the Board. 


Meeting August 19 in Boston. 


A further meeting of the Board was held 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Monday, 
August 19th. 

In person, President Crowder, Secretary 
Kruse and Messrs. Koch, Schmus, Critchett, 
Nelson, Howell, Solon, Fetterly, Lawo and 
Chairman Wright. By proxy, Messrs. B. 
Voigt, Gilfillan, Poindexter and Bryan. 

H. Victor Wright, of Los Angeles, Chair- 
man of the Board, presiding. 

The Advertising Committee brought in a 
most encouraging report, which showed that 
during the past year we had received from this 
source $950.00 and that there was still due 
us, either in accounts receivable or in con- 
tracts provided for an additional $1,500.00 
with excellent prospects of additional revenue 
from this source, which should largely assist 
in making the “Credit World” self-sustaining, 
and enabling us to enlarge its scope and use- 
fulness. 

From the report of the President this morn- 
ing you all know the manner in which that 
balance of $1,500.00 has now been disposed of. 

President Crowder reported his action in 
regard to the wiping out of the balance due 
certain cities on the Promotion Fund, to 
which reference has been made in the Presi- 
dent’s report, and the Board authorized the 
acceptance of the co-operation of these cities, 
with expression of their appreciation. 

A report was received from Mr. Blandford, 
the General Chairman of the Boston Conven- 
tion Committees, relative to arrangements 
that they had made for publicity relative to 
our Convention, and at their suggestion the 
Board gladly authorized the appointment of 
a Committee of two appointed by the Chair 
from the Board to work in conjunction with 
their local publicity committee, with full power 
to act in the matter of the necessary appro- 
priation with which to secure the rightful pub- 
licity in the papers of the country, especially 
of those cities represented in our National or- 
ranization, to which the importance of our 
organization and of our sessions entitles us. 

The Board discussed many important mat- 
ters which were made the subject of recom- 
mendation to the incoming By-Laws Com- 
mittee, and we believe that in the report which 
you will receive from this committee during 
the Convention you will recognize the steps 
of progress which our Association is making 
in this regard, as the growth and develop- 


ment of our Association makes requisite. 
During the past year I have been privileged 
in my capacity as Chairman of the Board to 
address the retail credit men of San Francisco, 
at what proved to be their organization meet- 





ing, in October last, and the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men of San Francisco is now an 
affiliated Association of our National organiza- 
tion, with a membership of approximately 
eighty. 

Following the meeting of our Board in 
Chicago in February, it was my privilege, 
along with Director M. J. Solon, of Minne- 
apolis, to visit the Milwaukee Branch of our 
National Association, whose rapid growth has 
been one of the outstanding features of the 
year. 

In April I had the pleasure of addressing 
the Business Men’s Association of Holly- 
wood, Cal., as your representative and on 
June third attended a banquet of the Retail- 
ers’ Credit Association of Sacramento, Cal., 
and the following day met with some of the 
prominent members of the Oakland Associa- 
tion, both of which cities are pledged to bring 
considerable increase to our National member- 
ship. 

The reports of the President and Secretary 
have already dealt with the activities of the 
past year in such measure as to make further 
comment upon my part unnecessary, except 
to say that, as Chairman of the Board, I can 
testify to the faithful conscientious service 
which officers and directors alike have en- 
deavored to render to the cause, and in con- 
clusion I desire to express my appreciation 
of the privilege of presiding over its delibera- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. VICTOR WRIGHT, 
Chairman of Board. 


Report is accepted and ordered published 
in the Credit World. 


THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Credit Literature Commitee will be eliminated 
as Mr. Sullivan, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, is not here. 

Mr. Woodlock, as I stated this morning, 
was unable to attend the convention this year, 
which is the first convention he has missed. 
We will ask Mr. Kruse to read his paper on 
“The Past, Present and Future of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association.” 


ADDRESS OF MR. WOODLOCK. 
Read by Mr. Kruse. 


St. Louis, Mo., August 13, 1918. 
Mr. President: 

You ask me to talk on the Past, Present and 
Future of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. Surely, this is a delightful sub- 
ject and one that should interest all of us. 

The past is history. It began with that day 
in August of 1912 when a few Retail Credit 
Men who were attending a meeting of the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies 
at Spokane, Washington, conceived the idea 
of a Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 
Mr. S. L. Gilfillan and the credit men of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, with a few members 
from Rochester, N. Y., and Boston, formed the 
nucleus of the organization. The following 
year, when they met in Rochester, N. Y., they 
showed a slight increase in. membership, but 
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the organization did not really get started 
until 1914, when they met in St. Louis, and 
the St. Louis Local Association of 100 mem- 
bers joined in a body. Then came Los An- 
geles with another 100. This gave us a 
working basis, and from that time on the 

Association prospered and grew in members 
and influence. 

he six years past have been pioneer years 
—during which we have spread the gospel of 
cooperation and shown the retailer why an 
organization of this kind was an absolute ne- 
cessity. How well the work has been done is 
shown in the report of your Secretary, when 
we find that good old Southern City of Mem- 
phis coming into this meeting with an in- 
crease of over 200 members this year—with 
Milwaukee and Pittsburg close seconds we 
feel our work has not been in vain, and we, 
who had the honor of being the promoters of 
the Association, take pride in the fact that 
from coast to coast the Retail Credit Men 
and Retail Merchants are awakening to the 
fact that there is a Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association, and are recognizing the 
necessity of an organization of this kind. 

This work, however, has not been accom- 
plished wthout some opposition, and we might 
as well talk candidly, because if there is any 
attribute the Retail Credit Man should have, 
it is candor. In the first place, we found many 
persons who believed we were endeavoring 
to compete with, or take some of the glory 
of the Wholesalers’ organization. But thanks 
to the efforts of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Tregoe, 
we have been able to assure the most skepti- 
cal there is only the best feeling between the 
two organizations ; and the appointment, the 
past year, of a joint committee of the two 
associations, has emphasized this fact. Others 
could not see the necessity of an organization 
of this kind, and we were compelled to con- 
vert them by showing the wonderful results 
of cooperation in credit granting. 

Then came our indorsement of the mutual 
exchange bureau, when the National Associa- 
tion of Mercantile Agencies felt that “their 
child” (for we really owe our existence to 
that organization) was disowning “its parent” 
and endeavoring to put them out of business. 
This misunderstanding has, I believe, been 
happily adjusted; and I hope this meeting 
will find us closer than ever to the National 
Association of Mercantile Agencies. 

But the most difficult thing to overcome was 
the question of finances. You cannot conduct 
any business without money, and this prob- 
lem caused your officers many hours of worry 
and thought. It was solved by the generosity 
and “never say quit” spirit of the Retail Credit 
men of Saint Louis, Los Angeles, Minneapo- 


lis, St. Paul and Nashville who advanced the 
money to finance the campaign that has 
brought such wonderful results during the 


past two years. 
So much for the Past. 


The Present is to today. It is this Con- 
vention in the “Hub of the United States,” 
and as you gentlemen plan during these days 
so you will reap in the Future. If you act 
wisely, conscientiously and fearlessly, you 
will benefit yourselves, the firms you repre- 


sent, the Retail Merchants of the country, and 
attract to our ranks thousands who are wait- 
ing and watching, hoping and praying, for a 
safe and sane standardized Retail Credit 
System, so that in days to come this Associa- 
tion will be to the retailer what the National 
Credit Men’s Association is to the whole- 
saler and jobber. 


This, to my mind, is a time to take decided 
action. This is a time to remedy all the evils 
that have developed in the granting of retail 
credits. We all know retail credit has been 
abused, and why? Because we did not have 
the nerve to come out fearlessly for ourselves 
and allowed these abuses because our compet- 
itor did so, and we did not want to be in a 
class by ourselves. But now is the opportune 
time. The World War has caused us and the 
public, in general, to realize as never before 
the necessity of prompt payment of charge 
accounts. Don’t you all feel you have been 
a little too lax? Is there any excuse for a 
four or six-months account? No. It is an 
abuse of the credit privilege; permitted, be- 
cause we have not had united action—and 
growing worse and worse every year. I am 
not a pessimist, but I challenge you to deny 
the truth of this statement. You all know 
that, whereas, charge accounts were origi- 
nally intended as a courtesy to favor the 
customer who desires to make settlement once 
a month, the customers have been encour- 
aged to think they are conferring a great 
favor on the merchant by opening an account, 
and they become highly indignant when asked 


for a payment. They don’t think this about 
a bank, from which they borrow money. 
Why? Because the bank has taught them 


that their note must be met the day it is due. 


I believe in a liberal credit policy, but I also 
believe in prompt collection as the means of 
promoting better retailing. I believe the time 
is ripe for this Association to take a decided 
stand upon these matters. I believe the pub- 
lic should be taught the necessity of prompt 
payments. Let’s be open and frank about the 
matter. Let’s tell the public what we expect. 
Have them know, the minute they see the 
emblem of this Association in our office, that 
we expect our bills paid promptly and that we 
will go to the limit to brand any man or 
woman who intentionally evades the payment 
of his or her account as a poor citizen and a 
menace to the business world. It is a sound 
business principle and will reflect itself all the 
way through the National financial system. 


As to the Future: 


Founded as we are, upon the right principle, 
with a real need for our existence, meeting 
together every year—exchanging ideas and 
uniting in our efforts to eliminate the undesir- 
able account—working all for one and for all 
—led by a corps of energetic officers, I can 
see nothing but the brightest future—a place 
in the sun where we will stand before the re- 
tailers of the country as a bulwark against 
bad debts and be recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as one of the great- 
est aids toward making our financial system 
safe and sound. 


Is there any discussion of the paper? 
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MR. NELSON: I move the paper be re- 
ceived and incorporated in the Credit World 
with the expression of our regret that our 
friend Woodlock is not here. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would like 
to suggest that we wire Mr. Woodlock, Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Voigt, Mr. Poindexter and all ab- 
sent Directors, expressing the regret of the 
convention that they are unable to be with us. 

Such motion is made and carried and the 
Secretary instructed to send the telegrams. 

The Chair will call on Mr. Robert Adams of 
Cleveland for his address on “Retail Credits 
During War Time; Present Effect and Lessons 
for the Future.” (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY MR. ADAMS. 


Retail Credit During War Times; Present Ef- 
fects and Future Lessons. 

What our Chief Executive calls the “con- 
servation of facilities” applies with particular 
emphasis to credit. 

Every credit man is faced today by two 
fundamental conditions in credit giving. First, 
the urgent necessity for reform, second the 
unparalleled opportunity today to put into ef 
fect new methods. 

A great deal might be re-stated as to how 
every thoughtful credit man is meeting pres- 
ent conditions, by more careful attention to 
information and conditions of new applica- 
tions and renewals of credit, taking into con- 
sideration kind of business, income and re- 
source liable to be affected by the war. These 
same conditions also govern his judgment in 
the control and limitation of the account after- 
wards. But what I have in mind are more 
especially the abuses and unnecessary waste 
that have crept into credits, how they may 
be corrected, and that now is the logical time 
by concerted action to correct them. 

“The retailer has most pressing need of 
capital,” writes Professor Gardner, of Wis- 
consin University. He must not only do his 
own financing but at the same time meet the 
requirements of the Government. Merchandise 
is scarce and is advancing; the man who 
bought goods and sells them today for $1.00, 
making a profit, is likely to find that to get 
more goods he must go into the market and 
pay $1.50.. Where is he going to get the half- 
dollar? What sort of terms can he make 
with his jobbers and manufacturers? How 
long will they be willing, and able, to carry 
him? What advantage will the man with cap- 
ital possess over the man without capital. It 
will be the advantage that fills up the margin 
between business life and business death. 

The nearest road to an increase in his avail- 
able capital lies through closer credits and 
collections. 

Competent judges pronounce that the busi- 
ness world must change for the future from 
an indifferent credit basis to a basis more 
nearly approximating cash. They point out 
the impossibilty of continuing the present 
loose, easy-going methods, saying competition 
inside the country will force these methods 
out of use. Competition with Europe after 
the war will sign their death warrant or the 
death warrant of the firms that persist in 
using them. 


Some credit men are tempted to believe that 
the change will come about automatically, 
without their effort. They interpret “must be 
changed” as “will be changed,” just as some 
Americans used to feel that the war will be 
won without their aid, without their needing 
to change their customary ways of doing 
business. The faith in a panacea is deep- 
rooted in the human nature of the average 
American. We all have a lurking hope that 
somebody will come along and pull the cork 
out of the bottle, pour out the patent medicine 
into the spoon and put it into our mouths 
while we sit back in an arm chair, and there- 
after we shall rise and go about our business 
free from all our ills. As a matter of fact, 
however, business demands a careful diet, 
steady habits, a system purged of waste and 
sets as the motto of reform, “Nothing with- 
out labor.” 

The credit man is faced with the necessity 
of putting his house in order, reducing the 
essentials to routine, because of the unparal- 
leled business conditions caused by this great 
war contest for right and righteousness, that 
he may, when the great reconstruction period 
arrives, be able to successfully carry his work 
forward, meeting assaults that are not paral- 
leled in the past so that previous experience 
is of no avail. Conditions that will face him 
suddenly without warning when quick think- 
ing and acting, controlled by a steady, well- 
prepared mind, will be required. The credit man 
during these critical times must not be ham- 
pered by conditions within his own organiza- 
tion that make it impossible to have a free 
hand. 

All of us have a conviction, I take it, that 
now is the time for reform and for a change 
to a better basis for the sake of keeping off 
the rocks and of conducting business with as 
little waste as possible so that the resources 
of the nation are not impaired. It is our op- 
portunity for doing not only “our bit” but 
“our best.” 

The strength of a retail store is its service 
as well as its stock of merchandise. Now the 
question is, do the retail customers appreciate 
this service? In the majority of cases the 
merchant is dealing with customers having 
little or no knowledge of business principles; 
they are apt to take all these things for 
granted. The credit man of today must diplo- 
matically educate the retail buying public and 
with patience combat many abuses that have 
crept. into the credit business during the last 
twenty years. He has the opportunity now 
of taking advantage of the present general 
state of mind, which is ready to adopt new 
habits without much protest, if they can be 
shown to serve a common good. Now is the 
time to plan and prepare for the readjustment 
that is bound to come after the war. 

This is not the time for either hysterical 
sacrifice or cold-blooded selfishness. We must 
step cautiously among the intricacies of the 
essential and the non-essential, lest in our 
eagerness to rectify the abuse we do harm. 
But there is no mistake on one score, stop- 
page of waste and the taking up of slack will 
yield a larger part of our requirements and 
tone up both the individual and the business 
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machine for the strain of the after-the-war 
period. 

In a recent magazine article appeared the 
following paragraph, which to my mind sums 
up the situation that confronts us today. It 
says, “War or no war, we are due for a change 
of habits in this country. There has ever 
been-the need of systematic course in thrift. 
Meanness and parsimony have never been 
American faults, but thrift and prudence have 
not been American virtues. 

Soth for the good of ourselves and for the 
good of the country, it is high time that we 
learn to substitute substance for show, com- 
for for flashiness and a bank balance for un- 
wise and.unpaid bills.” 

May I call attention at this time to a few 
of the particular abuses that we as credit men 
have to combat? First, in my mind, comes 
extravagance, which has been most character- 
istic of the American people. Many men and 
women cannot refrain from spending more 
than they earn; mostly they are just “the 
greedy little boy in the candy shop who could 
not keep his hands off the sweets. 

Our inclination to extravagance and espe- 
cially for the too prevalent habit of four- 
flushing, and indifference to expense which 
can be put off for the time being, helps to 
foster this vice and add to the burden of the 
credit man. 

Again, the permitting of partial payments on 
bills without reason and where circumstances 
permit of settlement in full, is one of the 
abuses that should occupy our thought. 

The possibility of reducing the credit period 
where it is unreasonably long and of prevent- 
ing delinquency is a possibility that can’ be 
grasped only by those credit men who educate 
their customers into better habits and attract 
enough good-pay trade to take the place of 
the poor-pay trade which they are weeding 
out, and while he is maintaining good will 
and solidifying his business constituency he 
is fortifying himself against the time when 
the pinch comes and when he is forced into 
unwelcome methods on customers who are un- 
prepared for it. 

Now is the time for him to safeguard his 
trade, his good will and hard won confidence. 

If slackness and loose methods in credit and 
collection, for they go together, are a wasie 
that all agree must be curtailed, then why allow 
new charges to be added to excessively past 
due bills? We say that the trouble is, we are 
dealing with customers who have little knowl- 
edge of business principles and who do not 
realize the nature of the service they are re- 
ceiving and are consequently liable to treat 
their obligations carelessly. unless these are 
explained to them. This increases the credit 
man’s difficulty and unless backed by a well- 
defined store policy, supplemented by an 
equally well-defined educational program, 
founded on the principles of re-sale, he is liable 
to have up-hill work in this vital point of his 
credit system. 

Again, another item, some rudiments of 
which should be taught to the retail purchaser, 
is that the statement the customer receives 
must be considered something more than a 
“scrap of paper.” Here is another splendid 


opportunity for the sale of credit and the ser- 
vice of the store, showing customers what 
the benefits of the account are as well as the 
obligations. Here is an opportunity to make 
a friend of the store and collect your bills at 
the same time, you are teaching customers to 
appreciate the retail service. Here is where 
the credit man has more opportunity for sales- 
manship than the man behind the counter, 
when he realizes that he is not classed as 
non-productive help any more, but that his 
function is constructive and that he has a 
part to play in the selling plan of the house. 

Selling credit and giving credit are very dif- 
ferent. In the one you sell the store service, 
you arouse interest, you create desire, you se- 
cure the good will and you secure action, by 
the customer’s willingness to accept the obliga- 
tions as well as the privileges. You can sell 
credit to established customers as well as the 
new ones. 

On the other hand, the giving of credit is 
opening the account in the old weak and loose 
way, afraid to say a word about terms to the 
customer for fear of giving offense and losing 
trade. If you give credit carelessly you make 
it the cheapest thing in the world. 

It is human nature that a certain class of 
people will put off paying until asked to in 
no uncertain terms and then pay as little as 
they can “get away with” and keep open the 
account. The re-selling of credit or the weed- 
ing out of this class of accounts that are 
already on the books and the refusal of new 
ones, is a problem along with that other com- 
plex question, which is not to trust some cus- 
tomers too much, for they will become slow, 
or others too little lest they become un- 
friendly. 

It is a question in my mind whether a credit 
man should be gauged by the percentage of 
his losses rather than by his turn-over of cus- 
tomers. 

Never in the history of business has there 
been a more opportune time to put into effect 
some of the reforms and eliminate some of the 
waste that exists at present. 

The Nation’s thought and customs are un- 
lergoing a rapid change. It is being purified, 
as it were, by the fire of self-sacrifice. Every 
day, in almost every house in the country, 
people are saving flour, sugar, beef, cutting 
down on some necessary here, some luxury 
there. They are doing without those things 
willingly that our soldiers and allies may have 
them. The merchants of today are eliminat- 
ing unnecessary service in deliveries, brought 
on by keen competition in the past, and urging 
customers to carry purchases home whenever 
possible and to get along with only one de- 
livery a day. These details, suggested by the 
Commercial Economy Board, show us that 
while merchandising and the mechanical end 
of the business is being looked after, credits 
and collections have not received the thought 
and attention as to reform that they should 
have. 

Now is the time to co-operate on consructive 
credits and constructive service. 

One of the foremost non-essentials and cer- 
tainly the most wasteful is long-time credits. 
First, because of the comparative lack of cap- 
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ital, second the expense of carrying charges, 
the labor of handling a great many small items 
runs up the retailer’s cost of handling charge 
accounts. In fact, how many of us know just 
what it does cost to handle a ninety-day past 
due account as compared with a thirty-day 
account? Not many. Third, the expense of 
tying up large sums of money that should be 
working for the merchant and the Govern- 
ment. Fourth, out of fairness to the cash cus- 
tomer. (We all proclaim to the high heavens 
that we treat all alike and show no favor and 
have but one price, but what do we do for the 
cash customer as compared to the charge pur- 
chases? More often we do not know their 
name or address.) 

There is a store in one of the manufacturing 
towns near Cleveland, that has sent out to its 
customers a printed notice that reads like this: 

“Important notice. As a part of charge sale 
made this date it is understood and agreed that 
25% will be added to cover cost of carrying 
and collecting accounts. 

“This 25% to be deducted if amount is paid 
within thirty days from date. 

“Additional interest in carrying charges on 
accounts which run past sixty days.” 

Now this looks rather severe and somewhat 
radical, but without a doubt it points in the 
right direction and sets one thinking if this 
is not the proper opportunity to prompt a 
reform that will put the charge account on a 
more impartial basis with the cash customer 
For some time past there has been consid- 
erable discussion among credit men on this 
subject, but as far as I know no definite action 
has yet been taken. 

The charging of interest on past-due ac- 
counts would reduce waste and expense and 
help to keep down the rising cost of merchan- 
dise. It places the prompt payer and the cash 
customer on nearly the same basis and releases 
from their shoulders the burden that does not 
belong to them but to the slow payer. It 
puts the carrying expense right where it be- 
longs. It isa prod on the solar plexus of the 
customer who counts the interest his money 
is earning while his bills wait. 

It will curtail overbuying. 


It will demand more prompt adjustment of 
merchandise on the part of the customer 


It strengthens the credit of the sroumt 
payer and puts him in the position of the 
preferred buyer. 


It is good business. It releases capital. 

Now, Mr. President, with your permission | 
want to advocate at this time, when we are 
assembled together from all parts of the 
country the charging of interest on accounts 
that are 60 days or more past due, and | would 
like to have this body, before its adjourn- 
rent, go on record in this matter. 

If favorable, it would give a needed im- 
petus and backing to the members or group 
of members desiring to put this reform into 
effect. It would be of immense advantage if 
they could send out to their customers a no- 
tice something like this. 

The Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion, at their last convention held in Boston, 








at which representatives from stores in all 
parts of the country were present, advocate 
the charging of interest on accounts that are 
60 days or more past due, as a means of 
increasing the amount of capital available for 
business and for the use of the Government 
and urge that all merchants co-operate as 
far as possible during the period of the war. 
We believe that co-operation with this meas- 
ure is the duty of every merchant and begin- 
ning with the first of next month all accounts 
60 days past due will have interest charged 
at 6% from the first of the month following 
date of purchase. The public must be taught 
to hold credit as sacred, something to be 
safeguarded carefully. 


Present Effects. 


The “doubting Thomas” will say that these 
reforms will drive away trade, that you can't 
put anything like that over in my town, that 
it is business suicide, ete But under present 
conditions this same man will come to the 
point in his business career where he will 
have to have more capital and then what 
will he do? Most likely he will turn to his 
accounts receivable and use forcible methods 
to get a “clean-up,” resorting to knock-down- 
and-drag-out methods resulting in the loss of 
trade, good will and confidence. Then will 
come the inevitable relapse that follows meth- 
ods of this kind when the last condition is 
worse than the first. 


Gentlemen, the credit department is the 
very heart of business and it is time the credit 
man take his proper constructive place in the 
business organization and stop forever being 
classed as “dead labor” or non-productive 
help. Now is the time for the credit manager 
to take the initiative and increase the effi- 
ciency of the credit department by educating 
the customers in the value of credit and in 
its relation to the house, establish cordial 
relations. Aim to disarm the criticism that 
these measures are too drastic, for the things 
that seem impossible today will be the neces- 
sities of tomorrow. Who would have said 
twelve months ago that any of the large mer- 
cantile stores would be advertising today that 
on account of conservation of fuel, light, etc., 
they would open their store at 10:00 o’clock 
for business and close at 4:30? Yet see what 
is being done in Philadelphia today. 

Educate the customer to keep good his 
credit reputation. Show him where his best 
interest lies. In fact, place credit on a pedes- 
tal of high moral responsibility. 

Another thought; an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, and the force of 
friendly instruction at the time the account 
is opened cannot be overestimated in collec- 
tions. 


Educate your own credit organization first, 
then talk to your sales people, hammer it 
home at every opportunity, and show them 
where your credit interests are their interests, 
and how they can help you to bring about 
results. In short, carry out a program of 
constructive credits and you will not only 
have a cure but are laying the foundations 
for better things. 
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Lessons for the Future. 


Credit men of all retail establishments must 
join together to get best results from the 
movement for reform. One energetic “live 
wire” of a man can accomplish much, and 
with the use of methods that are modern and 
constructive, not destructive, he need have no 
fear of losing trade; on the contrary, he will 
gain it. 

But this same credit man can accomplish 
more if he has the co-operation of other retail 
credit men not only in his city but throughout 
the country, such as are represented in this 
National Association. 

The movement for reform should take shape 
here, and be spread throughout the whole 
land. 

Some of these reforms for the future are: 

Establishing retail credit of a high moral 
basis. 

Establishing reforms in collection. 
the collective period. 

Studying and employing re-sale and con- 
structive credits. 

Studying to increase sales and turn-over of 
customers, and you need not worry about 
your losses. 

MR. BROWN (Newark, N. J.): I would like 
to suggest that that part of Mr. Adams’ re- 
port referring to the charging of interest be 
referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

MR. WOLFORT: What’s the idea of re- 
ferring this matter to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee? 

THE PRESIDENT: So it can come up again 
for discussion. We will refer it to the Reso- 
lutions Committee unless you want to change 
this motion and put it before the house again. 
You can discuss it after the Resolutions Com- 
mittee makes their report. 

MR. WOLFORT: I'd like to ask Mr. 
Adams a question. If Mr. Adams’ talk on the 
interest charge is one of his hobbies, or if 
this is a hobby of Cleveland. I think that 
Mr. Adams comes to this convention with the 
intention of charging interest on accounts of 
60 days and I think it ought to be first of all 
acted on locally in Cleveland and if it takes 
all right there then it can be adopted nation- 
ally. I'd like to hear from some of the other 
Cleveland delegates as to what they think 
about the interest charge and if they are in 
favor of such action. 

THE PRESIDENT: The matter will be re- 
ferred to the Resolutions Committee and you 
can take it up then. If they want to recom- 
mend 60 days or 90 days or 6 months, why 
it’s all right. Down in Texas we would pre- 
fer 6 months, because if we charged interest 
after 60 days we wouldn’t see Mr. Max Rosen- 
field or Mr. Sam Hynes up here y’d quit. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: I’m not in favor of 
charging interest on monthly charge accounts. 
I don’t want to be a banker to these people; 
I want to be their merchant solely and simply. 
If they are not able to finance themselves on 
their dry goods account in the bank and pay 
it when it becomes due, I don’t want to let 
that account run. They'll reason out this 
way: “Well, you’re charging me interest, so 
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why do you care when I pay this account?” 
I tell my customers, “I don’t want to charge 
you interest, I want to collect this account. 
I prefer not to charge you interest. I’m after 
collecting these accounts when they come 
due.” That’s the talk I give them. A number 
in my town would be glad to pay interest and 
have us carry them, but I don’t want to do it; 
I want them to finance themselves. If they 
are unable to do so I don’t want to become 
their banker.” (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We are fortunate in 
having with us today the President of the 
Milwaukee Society of Credit Men, Mr. Frank 
Genens. Mr. Genens will address us on “How 
the Credit Department May Become the 
Greatest Single Constructive Force in a Re- 
tail Business.” Mr. Genens. (Applause.) 

MR. GENENS: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: At the time when I was asked to 
deliver this address, I happened to be away 
on a vacation. I was fishing—you know, those 
big ones, the kind you tell about and you 
never catch one—and my mind was on some- 
thing different than the real facts before me 
because if I had known what a big thing I 
was going up against I doubt very much if I 
had consented at the time, 

But I won’t make apologies for the address, 
I will let you draw your own conclusions as to 
that. I merely want to state that if I do not 
come up to your expectations it hasn’t been 
because I haven’t tried the same as we tried 
to win the trophy in Milwaukee. 


“HOW THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT MAY 
BECOME THE GREATEST SINGLE CON- 
STRUCTIVE FORCE IN A RETAIL BUSI- 
NESS.”—GENENS. 


Corresponding to the traits of human nature, 
it becomes a matter of absolute certainty in 
the mind of every credit man and woman that 
a credit department is the department and 
that all other branches which enter into the 
makeup of a successful institution are merely 
secondary and tolerated only as a necessary 
evil. 

This may be putting it rather strong, due 
probably to my over-anxiety to boost the pro- 
fession which is represented here and which 
I chose as a vocation, and if I have assumed 
too great an opinion of the importance of our 
work, it is owing to the fact that too many 
of my fellow sufferers have underestimated 
both the requirements and possibilities of a 
truly successful credit department. 


In following the subject assigned to me I 
found no available means of obtaining outside 
information, as there are no elaborate vol- 
umes to be found in the public libraries treat- 
ing this matter; in fact, the voice of the retail 
credit grantor has up to the present been 
very timid and hardly dared venture forth 
in public, so the arguments I am about to 
advance are the results of my own observa- 
tions and sad experiences and I am not ask- 
ing you to accept my opinions as a final en- 
dorsement of this convention. and above all, 
I sincerely hope that my analysis of this great 
question will not appear as stupid as it is 
original. 
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Three Educational Problems. 


There are three distinct underlying prin- 
ciples of education which precede the for- 
mation of the most essential factors that 
make up the basic structure of the present 
day credit department. These line up as fol- 
lows: 

First—You must educate yourself. 
Second—You must educate your boss. 
Third—You must educate your customers. 

You must first of all educate yourself to the 
fact that a credit man is something more than 
an usher with a bald head and a lead pencil. 

It is not necessary to go strutting around 
like a peacock all puffed up with dignity, and 
wheat substitutes, assuming the airs of a Prus- 
sian army officer, for this unworthy specin-en 
of Greek mythology has lately had some of 
the wind taken out of that space which a- 
ture intended for brains, and we Americans 
know that before long the remaining self- 
adopted pride and brutal egotism will be 
wiped out forever from the entire German 
Empire, even if our boys have to go on the 
other side of the Rhine to do it. 


Educating One’s Self to the Task. 


What I define as self-education is simply 
to wake up to the conditions as they are and 
see them as they actually exist; don’t get dis- 
couraged if things don’t come as you would 
like them, and on the other hand, don’t get 
frisky if everything seems to be going your 
way, for overconfidence is just as dangerous 
as lack of it. 

If the credit department you represent meas- 
ures up to standard in all its functions, you 
will find yourself kept very busy to retain 
such degree of efficiency and it means that 
you must march just a few paces ahead of 
your subordinates who are delegated with the 
responsibility of putting in effect the laws of 
your administration. You must, therefore, 
keep abreast of the times in all current affairs 
so that you will be able to see ahead far 
enough to meet the ever changing conditions 
which affect your department. Learn to over- 
come obstacles by a careful study of their re- 
lation to your facilities to master them. 

3e a live wire, get around among your fel- 
low workers in either your own or similar kind 
of business, if your locality has an association 
of credit men, be not only a member but a 
worker in it. If, however, the credit men of 
your locality are still in a Rip Van Winkle 
state, why, get busy and organize a society. 
Learn from others. The man that learns only 
from own experience will be in school all his 
life. Attend the convention as often as circum- 
stances will permit. Remember that human 
nature is the same in Podunk as in New York. 
You can pick up something new wherever 
you go. 


Get Out of the Office and See What is Going 


on Outside. 


Get divorced from the idea that you have 
attained the height of perfection, for some- 
body, somewhere, is always thinking of some- 
thing new and if you want to be up to the 
minute you must know what is going~ on 
away from your swivel chair. Don’t spend 


your entire time at your desk, but get about 
among the people that wait on the trade and 
are in direct touch with the people you have 
to deal with. Learn all you can from these 
co-workers who are the direct representa- 
tives of both the house and the customers. 
The knowledge you can gain by a little talk 
with a salesman or saleswoman will broaden 
your vision and add to your power of deduc- 
tion when dissecting a doubtful application. 

If you feel in honor bound to uphold all 
official dignity of your position in the house, 
well and good, go to it, but in heaven’s name 
don’t be a grouch, for that is bad for the 
complexion and your pay envelope. If you are 
not used to smiling, why, just try once—you 
may get used to it. Be cheerful and you 
will be surprised how much smoother your 
thinking apparatus works. When I say smile, 
it does not infer that you are to display a 
grin like a wrinkle in a boot, but just let it 
be a really, truly, from-the-bottom-of-your- 
heart, sincere smile that spells welcome in 
cheery letters to those that come to you, 
and leaves a commercially commendable rec- 
ollection when they depart. 

Don’t make people go to you because they 
must, but have them come because they want 
to. Acquire a reputation for friendliness that 
invites confidence; this will lend support to 
your arguments when trying to convince the 
customer whose opinion differs from yours. 


But Don’t Be Afraid to Say “No.” 


Don’t be afraid, however, to say no when 
necessary, but do it with a smile—it won't 
hurt so much. Be persistent without being 
discourteous. 

When fond parents wish to buy an overcoat 
for their little boy, and said overcoat is to 
be worn for the next three winters by said 
little boy, who is growing right along, it is 
necessary_that the overcoat be larger than 
the boy so that it will still fit after the boy 
has added to his size. 

You represent the overcoat; your job is the 
little boy—be big enough to fit at all times, 
yes, you can be even just a little too large— 
all the more chance of never being discarded 
for being too small. Never let your decisions 
be prompted by personal feeling, but be guided 
by impartial observations and wholesome 
business ethics, be firm but be just. The 
legislative functions of your organization 
should be the result of careful analysis and 
extensive study of the prevailing problems, 
and their bearing on the future development 
of your department. 


Maintain Your Poise and View the World 
in Repose. 

The executive function which is applied by 
you directly must be based on an equitable 
solution of all questions involving a violation 
of the rules which govern the status between 
the house and the customer. In no instance, 
however, let there be any deviation from the 
fundamental principles of your department 
and the general practice must be so guided 
that neither preference nor prejudice will 
dominate in your rulings. To be brief, treat 
every customer alike, under similar circum- 
stances, show proper respect to your superi- 
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ors, be courteous to those under you, extend 
the hand of good fellowship to your co- 
workers and you can look everybody square 
in the face and feel that you have earned 
the right to expect the same treatment in re- 
turn. 

“Educating” the Boss. 


You must secondly educate your boss. This 
is a bold statement and I please ask you not 
to misconstrue the meaning. Don’t get the 
impression that the boss is entirely ignorant 
of your existence or of the purpose for which 
you are installed. You will find that he is 
very much awake to what you are doing, the 
same as he is posted on any other depart- 
ment that enters into the cogwheels of the 
organization. It is his mission to be fully 
informed on all matters at all times. His 
success depends upon the knowledge of his 
business. He knows the requirements of your 
department and expects results accordingly, 
therefore you must not only be equal to the 
perfection of these requirements, but your 
initiative should be strong enough to advance 
the possibilities for further development of 
your department in the interest of the busi- 
ness. 

The education of your superior is limited 
exclusively to the problem of proving to him 
that the credit department is a productive 
factor that can be converted into a greater 
constructive force by your efforts and his 
backing. 

I stated at the beginning that the voice of 
the retail cerdit grantor has not ventured 
forth in public, and I am sorry to relate 
neither has it been sufficiently heard in the 
sanctum of the Bosses. You cannot expect a 
man to know a thing he hasn’t seen. It is 
up to you, Mr. Credit Man, to show your 
qualifications, for the boss is justified in being 
“from Missouri.’ Show him what can be 
done and you will find a willing ear and ready 
hand to help, so that the education of your 
boss is easily completed if you measure up 
to a standard that carries you beyond the 
boundary of present emergencies and finds 
you'-prepared for anticipating future possi- 
bilities. 

Education of the Customer. 


You must also educate your customers. This 
very important feature of your work should 
begin at the time of the first interview, when 
application is being made for credit. Don’t 
give anyone a chance to say that your terms 
were unknown, when an account is past due 
or beyond the regulated limit. Tell your cus- 
tomers before the damage is done. Let them 
know right from the start what you expect, 
adhere strictly to your rules and emphasize 
their importance by treating all violations 
with prompt attention. The greatest danger 
to an account getting beyond control is to 
permit the customer to form the opinion that 
you are not watching. 

If an account starts to get beyond the cus- 
tomary period, why, nip the evil right in the 
bud. If you are reproached and the delin- 
quent defeads the occurrence with the old 
argument that it was just the first time and 
that your uction was too hasty, then very 
courteously inform the offender that there 


should be no first time. An account should 
be trained like a child; start in its infancy 
and you will reduce your troubles as it ma- 
tures. 


Don’t Hesitate to Hit the Debt Dodgers. 


If you are too lax in curbing the first of- 
fence, you may find it beyond your powers 
to do’so the last time. Let people know that 
your terms are not merely an empty form, 
but that you mean to enforce every condition, 
and you will not only acquire more respect 
for your department, but you will eventually 
succeed in weeding out the undesirables who 
now make you think so many nice things 
which are not printed in Sunday School 
papers. Some people are debt-dodgers by na- 
ture, and the sooner you hit these parasites 
of the community the less occasion you have 
for using your: profit and loss account. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link; the strength of your collection depart- 
ment depends upon your facilities to reach 
your weakest customers. Watch the slow 
ones, the good ones will take care of them- 
selves. 

Eliminate the “Pay on Account” Abuse. 

There is a certain class of accounts that 
form a disturbing element in the collec tion 
department; the so-called “pay on account’ 
customers, those that makes only a part pay- 
ment at irregular intervals and always leave 
a balance open to which additional purchases 
are charged. 

This practice should be checked immedi- 
ately when it appears with a new account, 
and an extensive educational campaign should 
be set in motion to annihilate this abuse 
among the older accounts where it has prob- 
ably been a habit for years past. If you have 
but one price for your merchandise, why have 
two terms for settlement. 

A charge account is not intended for a loan, 
but should be treated as a current asset that 
is convertible into cash for its full face value 
when due. If you allow some of your cus- 
tomers privileges which you would not care 
to grant to all, how can you justify your 
position in fairness to those that comply 
with your terms? Treat everyone alike and 
you will have no comebacks. 

There is another angle to this “paying on 
account” evil; it affords an opportunity for 
the true standing of the account to become 
obscured, due to the blending of purchases 
and payments at irregular periods, so that the 
bill may carry an old balance which is easily 
hidden behind the last payment. 

Let your customers understand that a clean 
slate is required each month to insure a good 
standing for further credit, and that their 
future accommodations depend upon their 
past record. 


The Account Who Overreaches Himself. 


Another common source of trouble to the 
average credit man consists of the account 
that has grown to such an amount that it is 
entirely out of proportion to the debtor’s ca- 
pacity to settle within the required time. This 
sort of a charge customer is dangerous, for 
it shows an utter lack of consideration for 
the ethics of credit. as the purchaser surely 
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must have known of his inability to meet the 
obligation at maturity, and the action of such 
customer can only be construed as a breach of 
confidence. 

To add to the headache, which you receive 
from a problem of this kind, it generally so 
happens that this particular customer also 
has a very chronic case of hard luck, and you 
can congratulate yourself if you are lucky 
enough to get your money at all by a long 
drawn out process of installments which fre- 
quently cost as much to collect, as the 
amounts you receive. 

Therefore, confine every account to a well 
regulated limit, for should there then be an 
occasion for the debtor to become unable to 
settle at maturity, the amount will at least 
be within reach and your chances are de- 
cidedly more favorable of getting the bill 
paid within a reasonable time. 

Summing up the theory of education with 
your customers, you must have a standard- 
ized basic requirement for opening an ac- 
count in the first place, so that you can ex- 
pect proper returns; your terms and credit 
limits should be firmly impressed on the minds 
of everyone that enjoys the privilege of an 
account, and most important of all, don’t hesi- 
tate to intimate promptly to those violating 
the rules in any direction, the penalties im- 
posed. The powers of a credit department 
can be made to serve their purpose only when 
the public realizes that the actual operation 
by the management is carried out as repre- 
sented. 

By this time you have probably asked your- 
self what bearing my text has had on the 
subject that I am expected to tell you about. 
Let us make a short summary of the differ- 
ent phases that I have brought to your notice 
and see in what relation they stand toward 
being a productive factor in the business, and 
if there is sufficient weight to throw the bal- 
ance in your favor, the credit department must 
be recognized as a constructive force. 


Make Credit Department Productive of 
Business. 


The life blood of every business are its 
sales. Therefore any factor that enters into 
the stimulation of sales must be considered 
as a producing element. The credit depart- 
ment is one of the arteries through which 
this life blood of business flows and by utiliz- 
ing the most extreme possibilities in the right 
direction you have unlimited onvortunities of 
adding to the gross revenues of the firm that 
you represent. When contemplating any 
change, don’t ask what will it cost, but let 
your first question be, what will it bring? 

You are expected to keep the expenses at 
a minimum; that is what you are there for, 
so unless you can climb on the other side of 
the problem and produce something, you are 
beginning to be a pretty tight fit for your 
job. You cannot put a quart of milk into a 
pint measure, therefore if you want to meet 
the expansion of your department you must 
grow with it; be a little larger than your job 
and you will eliminate the danger of being 
crowded. The duties imposed upon you con- 
sist not only of stopping a poor account, but 
of making a good one grow. 











Has it ever hapened to you that some 
chronic slow pay would visit your depart- 
ment and bring along some very good friend, 
who likewise belongs in the delinquent class, 
introduce this friend with all the ceremonies 
of a dancing master, and tell him or her what 
a deucedly nice fellow you are and what a 
splendid store this is and most highly recom- 
mends this friend to your consideration for 
credit, and after considerable doubt and poor 
judgment on your part, you finally weaken 
and open an account for this new acquaint- 
ance, and later you discover that you now 
have two poor accounts where you only had 
one before. Birds of a feather flock together. 

Now if a poor customer brings in one of 
his own class, is it not logical that a good 
paying customer may do the same? And 
the conditions being reversed, you now have 
two good accounts in place of one. 


The Human Side of Credits. 


You should not look at your accounts like 
so many leaves in the ledger, for remember, 
that behind each and every one of these rec- 
ords, that may only represent so many differ- 
ent names and addresses, there is a living 
human soul with a human body attached, and 
that the success of not only your depart- 
ment, but that of the entire establishment 
is dependent upon the good will of the public, 
of which your customers are a component 
part. 

Bad news travels fast, and if you give 
occasion for an unjust treatment in the mind 
of the offended, there will be something her- 
alded among the acquaintances of the in- 
jured that will offset quite a portion of the 
store's ad in last Sunday’s papers. Don’t 
count only on what good people may do you, 
but consider how much harm they can do if 
they are disposed to meanness. 


| have stated that you must be larger than 
your job. If a customer wrongfully shows 
inclination of being small, you should be big. 
Exercise sufficient diplomacy to smoothen the 
wrinkles of discontent. If you are offered an 
insult, keep your temper, and don’t return the 
compliment, for two wrongs do not make one 
right. Don’t try to tear down the reputation 
of an exceedingly bad customer, they are doing 
that themselves, just keep on building up a 
larger following among the good accounts. 
Don’t waste your time or temper on the hope- 
less cases; you can’t pick fruit from a thistle. 
Your energies are needed to make friends of 
the desirable risks, why exert your strength 
on the undesirable. 

If, on the other hand, you are asked to pass 
judgment for default on some unfortunate in- 
dividual, who through some circumstances be- 
yond his or her control has got “in bad,” as we 
call it, why remember what I stated before: 
that the account is not a dead image on your 
books, but represented by a human being with 
very human qualities, and you can do no better 
than to show your own human traits with a 
kindly interest and fatherly advice, which will 
ultimately net better results than a third de- 
gree cross-examination and repulsive attitude. 
Show proper consideration when these custom- 
ers need it and they will come back to you 
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when they get on their feet again and have 
money to spend. 

You are not only the representative of your 
firm to the people, but you must make your- 
self a representative and counsel of your cus- 
tomers toward the house. You must also be 
a salesman. It is usually contended that a 
good salesman is a poor credit man, but show 
me a good credit man and [| will show you a 
good salesman. 

Recapitulation. 


Condensing the topics of my address it sim- 
mers down to the plain unpolished psycho- 
logical principles of education that applies, 
first, to yourself, so that you have mastered 
in advance every problem in the complex 
routine of a credit department, commencing 
with the opening of an account where your 
knowledge and judgment are taxed the most, 
and continuing throughout the history of your 
ledger with all the appurtenances thereto, such 
as extending sympathy to the unfortunate, 
wrestling with the intrigues of the unworthy, 
and last but not least, knowing how to multi- 
ply the list of the better trade, for they are 
the ones that add to the dollar and cent column 
on the sales ledger and give superior quality 
to the character and grade of the store’s pat- 
ronage. 

Second, you must educate your boss to know 
that you possess these qualifications and se- 
cure his confidence in your being the right 
man in the right place, and then educate your 
customers to follow the principles which are 
required to bring about, not only more busi- 
ness, but a higher standard of accounts which 
will warrant a return of the liquid asset, com- 
monly known as cash, in the shortest possible 
period, for the treasurer of your company will 
verify the fact that this item is a very strong 
potent factor in fostering the purpose for 
which the business was established. You can- 
not only add your mite, but a very substan- 
tial proportion toward the future development 
and growth of the house by being a contribut- 
ing force in keeping the outgoing merchandise 
from becoming a stagnant asset on the bal- 
ance sheet. 

By a process of elimination you must re- 
duce the ratio of slow and undesirable ac- 
counts, for it is a matter of history among 
credit men that the better paying customers 
are also the better buyers, and as the basis 
of gross profits is gauged by the quality of the 
merchandise sold, you must direct your work 
along the lines of developing and increasing 
this class of most desirable patrons, for, as 
already stated, this means more and better 
sales and is productive of more ready cash, 
and I defy anyone to show why a credit de- 
partment with these opportunities and possi- 
bilities at command cannot become the great- 
est constructive force in any retail business. 

Address of Mr. Genens was received and 
ordered published in the Credit World. 

MR. SCHMUS: I want to with all modesty 
call attention to the fact that our Cleveland 
delegation is now here complete with 28 dele- 
gates, the largest delegation from any city in 
the country and we have come 750 miles, but 
in addition to that I’d like to call attention to 
the fact that one of our merchants, Mr. Schuele 


of Fried & Schuele, one of our large stores 
in Cleveland, has found time himself to come 
here and attend our convention. I’d like to 
have Mr. Schuele rise and show himself to 
the convention. 

Mr. Schuele rises and acknowledges the ap- 
plause with which he is greeted. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are glad to have 


you with us, Mr. Schuele. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCES IN 
MY CREDIT WORK. 


We will now hear from several of our mem- 
bers on “Extraordinary Experiences in My 
Credit Work.” We’re going to ask the Sec- 
retary to be timekeeper on these extraordinary 
experiences, which are not to exceed five min- 
utes. We will hear first from Mr. Waterford. 


MR. WATERFORD: When [I arrived home 
a short time ago from a three weeks’ camp- 
ing trip in Maine my wife said, “You're going 
to speak at the convention, I see.” I said, 
“That’s news to me. I wish they’d told me 
that about a month ago so I’d been able to 
prepare my speech and read it off like these 
other gentlemen.” 


There are 35,000 men throughout the United 
States enrolled as four-minute speakers. They 
give us from three to five. These men are 
instructed to speak against German prop- 
aganda throughout the United States and 
every week there are sent to us from the 
Board of Public Information under Mr. Creel, 
our instructions—what we are to say, so we 
know what we are going to say and it’s very 
easy to read off what we have to say, but to 
be called upon after three weeks in the woods 
at a moment’s notice to speak upon an extraor- 
dinary experience in the credit world is some- 
thing of a task. 


Extraordinary Experiences—Why, gentle- 
men, every experience we have at our credit 
desk is extraordinary! When I entered this 
field, I didn’t quite realize the extent to which 
a credit man was responsible. I used to see 
them walking around and sometimes sitting 
at their desks with a halo over their head. 
They seemed like a garden unto themselves— 
you couldn’t approach them, their  super- 
abundance .of apparent intelligence over- 
whelmed me so that I became an infinitesimal 
atom. But it isn’t when you once get in be- 
hind the desk. You meet all classes of people 
from the C. C. (credit crook) to those who 
pay their bills regularly, and it is one of the 
most interesting parts of the business and one 
of the most important because you meet all 
classes of men and women. 


MR. MAX ROSENFIELD. 


To the President and Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: 

Our worthy President no doubt was prompt- 
ed to have me tell you how we do things our 
way because of the fact that I have been a 
pioneer on credits in our city. Have occu- 
pied the position of credit manager for my 
firm for nearly eighteen years; that I am not 
bald, with gray hairs, and that I lack that 
haunted and worried look is no fault of the 
dear public, particularly, as in our State we 
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are lacking in the necessary garnishment wage 
laws necessary to make credit work zasier. 

Twenty years ago the populatior of Dallas 
was one-third of its present size, estimated 
now over 150,000. Long time credits were in 
vogue, property owners, merchants, judges 
and colonels were supposed to run accounts. 
Others paid cash or had their accounts guar- 
anteed and these special privileged classes had 
them running from cotton crop to cotton crop 
and then some. Nothing uncommon for mer- 
chants outstanding to represent from seven 
to ten months’ charged business. 

At that time one-third of our total business 
was charged, representing 3,000 accounts: 
average losses 14% with 10% charged to 
suspense account at the end of the year. 

To change these antidated and unbusiness 
like methods was no small or agreeable task. 
It required diplomacy, tact and determination 
and all of 18 years to bring same to its pres- 
ent condition, and while yet all is not as could 
be desired and there is still room for improve- 
ment, in the main it has been a step forward 
in Retail Credits and the result has been grati- 
fying and satisfactory. 

We have in the main insisted that a mer- 
chant should determine on what terms his 
goods should be sold and then insist that pay- 
ment be made in accordance therewith, unless 
good reason or special arrangements are made 
otherwise. That your Credit Agency be made 
as efficient as possible by the co-operation of 
all its members and thereby enable the credit 
man to check the tendency of over-buying. 

That a complete system of publicity and edu- 
cation be inaugurated wherein the «individual 
member who has a credit account should be 
made to realize the importance of maintain- 
ing his credit, and that same should be held 
as sacred to the individual as it is to the man 
of business, and further, in view of the fact 
that the laws embodied in our Constitution 
some forty-three years ago are now entirely 
inadequate for modern conditions; that pend- 
ing the amendment of such laws a system of 
education be inaugurated covering the entire 
State in order that the people may see the 
necessity of amending these law: to meet 
modern conditions. 

In order to bring about an improved con- 
dition for credits we found it nece sry, First: 
To require a complete and ready record of in- 
formation about each customer on our books. 

Second: An understanding with each ap- 
plicant as to the amount of credit desired and 
when payable. 

Third: An understanding on what terms 
your merchandise was sold and payable. 

Fourth: To insist on payment when bills 
are due. 

Fifth: To constantly impress on charge cus- 
tomers how unfair it was to our cash cus- 
tomers to permit charge accounts to bt car- 
ried longer than thirty and sixty days, when 
there was only one price to all. 

Sixth: To have a complete system by which 
limited accounts were properly checked when 
they exceeded their lines or terms of payment. 
Seventh: This system enabled us to extend 











accounts to all applicants when they~ show 
clear and satisfactory records. 

Eighth: We required in the main trade ref- 
erences in preference to bank or personal ref- 
erences. 

Inauguration of this system has been highly 
gratifying with the following results: That 
our charge accounts have increased in the 
past seventeen years from 3000 to 25,000; that 
two-thirds of our total business is now 
“Charge” instead of one-third; that our out- 
standings have decreased from seven months to 
three months charge business on the first of He 
year and losses reduced from 14% to % of 19 
charge to suspense at the end of the year 114% 
instead of ??. The fact that this has been ac- 
complished in opposition to old customs and 
habits, to say nothing of the opposition of the 
Department Managers and the Managers 
themselves, who were wedded to the old meth- 
ods and system. The results, however, have 
justified the efforts and have been beneficial 
not only to the firm, but to the customer as 
well. 

From my experience in these many years 
| have made the following deductions: 

First, that the merchant is largely respon- 
sible for the errors and evils of our credit sys- 
tem, due to the lack of a defined business 
policy and also the lack of co-operation on 
the part of the merchants of his community 
and his eagerness to increase his volume of 
business at the expense of such a policy. 

Second, that, as a rule, the dear public will 
take advantage of any special concession or 
privileges extended to them in a credit way. 

Third, define such terms on which you can 
sell your merchandise and insist upon a pay- 
ment in accordance with these terms. Long- 
time credit is not helpful in increasing your 
business, and now with these unusual condi- 
tions, more is the necessity that you enforce 
same. 


Fourth, close collections make for increased 
business. I know of one concern whose policy 
is to be particularly close in making collec- 
tions and enjoys the largest business of his 
kind in the southwest. 


Fifth, business survives which sells merchan- 
dise by merit and not through terms. With 
the latter, you cease to be a merchant and 
become your customer’s banker. 

Sixth, it is time that the good credit de- 
partment receives proper recognition by the 
firm, not only with monetary compensation, 
but as a director and counselor as to the 
policy of the establishment. The right credit 
man is a business getter and its most valuable 
asset. A poor one spells trouble and dis- 
aster. 

Seventh, for many years I have made an- 
nual trips to the large business centers of 
the East and Middle West, visiting establish- 
ments in the same line, ascertaining how 
others do it, gathering from each that which 
has merit and can best be applied to mine, 
and the value of such trips and later the at- 
tendance of these Conventions has materially 
increased my efficiency. 


MR. GAUT: Mr. 


Gentlemen: 


President, Ladies and 
I am very sorry that I didn’t 
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know it would be necessary to prepare a 
speech in advance. I might have been able 
to have one written out; as it is, I am hope- 
lessly lost. My idea was that the President 
wished us to tell of some experience we had 
had in our own work as credit grantors. 

Several years ago in Memphis we had a 
railroad strike. After that strike there were 
imported into the town a great number of 
scab laborers. Several of them were good 
credit risks, others were not. I happened to 
take on the account of one of these fellows 
who ran up a bill larger than he should have. 
The time came to pay and he didn’t pay. I 
sent for him and as was my custom at that 
time, asked him to give me a note for the 
account. He said he didn’t lixe to sign a 
note, that it meant extra interest for him and 
he was hard up, but he’d like to give me a 
check dated ahead. 

Well, I’d never tried that out, so I thought 
I’d try it then. He gave me a check for $50.00. 
I put it away and forgot about it for two 
months. During that time he filed a petition 
in bankruptcv. I took the check down to our 
attorney and explained the whole circum- 
stance to him, and he said, “Go ahead and put 
the check in the bank on the day it’s supposed 
to be put in.” 

I happened to know one of the officers of 
the bank, so I took the check to him and told 
him I'd appreciate the bank contesting the 
check if necessary. About 10 o’clock my friend 
called me up and said, “Well, your $50.00 is 
down here. You'd better come down after it.” 
I went down and got it. 

The man like to have had a fit! His at- 
torney came to me and told me I was in for 
contempt of the United States court. I said, 
“All right!” I’ve never given back the fifty 
yet, and since then instead of taking notes for 
past due accounts I have always asked for 
post-dated checks. I have always found it 
saved a whole lot of money and a whole lot 
of time. (Applause.) 

MR. WOLFORT: The four-minute man 
has, as you know, been created by the war 
situation and while not intending to take the 
subject away from my St. Louis friend, I just 
wish to bring out the fact that the war has 
put St. Louis on the map conclusively. If 
you never heard of our little town before I’m 
sure you had that pleasure within the last six 
months, for in all the loans and drives St. Louis 
not merely came up to her quota, but far sur- 
passed it, which record has placed St. Louis 
permanently on the map among who’s who. 

St. Louis and especially the credit men are 
proud of this fact and also proud of our Credit 
Bureau, which is now known from coast to 
coast. 

Coming down to the subject, extraordinary 
happenings in credit life, I believe (and I am 
taking the liberty of speaking for all St. Louis 
credit men) that we do not have very many 
extraordinary happenings due solely to the co- 
operation amongst our credit men and espe- 
cially our Credit Bureau, where all informa- 
tion is given and received. 

The principle in extending credit lies with 
the person who takes the application, and here 
I wish to call your attention to the application 


blank exhibited by us—the Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Dry Goods Company—which reads under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. All our accounts are 
opened jointly for the husband and wife and 
if Mr. has been unfortunately thrown into 
bankruptcy we are protected, our records are 
submitted to the court and in all cases we 
have received judgment. 

I bring this matter to your attention again 
this year and I believe that this rule should 
be adopted by all credit men if your state per- 
mits the holding of the second party respon- 
sible for the payment of the debt. 

The war situation has no doubt brought 
about some difficulty in collecting accounts, 
but I believe that if the debtor is properly 
approached the account can easily be shifted 
to the second party to assume the responsi- 
bility, and in my personal experience within 
the past year I have had cases where the 
young man was called to the colors and with- 
out difficulty received the guarantee from 
some relative of the family for settlement of 
the account. In this way we have kept our 
losses on such credits at the lowest possible 
minimum—in fact, so small they are not worth 
while considering. Also, since the bad check 
law has been passed in the state of Missouri 
we prefer to close up our accounts if possible 
by post-dated checks rather than by notes. 
While we appreciate the fact that we have 
the right to charge interest on notes, in ac- 
cepting post-dated checks if not paid when 
due we can proceed under the existing law, 
while with the note we are obliged to go into 
court, take judgment and follow the usual pro- 
cedure. 

Perhaps I have deviated somewhat from the 
original subject, but it’s hardly fair to ask a 
credit man who has been on the job for close 
to twenty-five years to relate his credit ex- 
perience in five minutes. However, I hope 
to hear some of the experiences of the other 
gentlemen, for we can only learn and gain 
locally if we co-operate more fully nationally, 
and in co-operating nationally I wish to make 
a sameetian that every state should hold dur- 
ing the year their state convention for credit 
men. 

This morning one of the gentlemen brought 
up the subject and said that the smaller mer- 
chant in the small town is not interested in 
national affairs. If you have your state con- 
vention you will gain considerably in vuringing 
the merchant from the smaller town to such 
a convention. You are in a position to build 
up the membership of the national associa- 
tion far better and quicker than in soliciting 
through the executive officers of the Credit 
Men’s Association. 

I further think that we credit men at this 
time should be more optimistic than  pessi- 
mistic. I heard one of the credit men making 
remarks to the effect that the Government 
before long will compel all merchants to cut 
out credit to the consumer for the purpose 
of conservation. I think that is a wrong view 
for a credit man to take, it should be just the 
opposite. Today the Government is and has 


been for the past year extending more credit 
to foreign nations than ever before and | 
believe at the same time they wish the mer- 
chants to be more liberal with their credit ex- 
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tended to the consumer than ever before, and 
| believe that action of this kind should be 
handled the same as you handle a doubtful 
account before taking it on. 

When a minor or any person asks for credit 
you ask for a guarantee, and I think with the 
young man being called to the colors, if he has 
any family behind or if he hasn’t, I think 
you can easily ascertain and get the guarantee 
of some relative of the young man and grant 
him the privilege cf opening an account with 
you. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. Chairman, I'd like to 
state that we have a bad check law in Ten- 
nessee and have had for several years and you 
can’t prosecute the man. I suppose in Mis- 
souri they haven’t had time yet to test the law 
out on post-dated checks, but you can’t prose- 
cute a man criminally for giving you a post- 
dated check and not making good. It’s con- 
sidered the same as a note—a promise to pay. 

THE PRESIDEN?: Are there any more 
extraordinary experiences here? We might de- 
vote ten minutes to hearing from some of the 
delegates. 

MR. KOCH: I'd like to secure the advice 
of some of our good members present. Three 
or four months ago a weil-to-do tady of our 
city came into the house and asked to open 
an account. I looked her up, in fact she gave 
some very good references, found her to be 
entitled to a very good line of credit. She 
made purchases amounting to close to a hun- 
dred dollars. Bill was sent the first of the 
month, but no response received. A little 
later in the month her husband called me up 
and said, “Look and see if you have an ac- 
count against Mrs. So-and-So.” I replied we 
had. 

“Why did you give her credit?’ he asked. 
“I’m not living with my wife and haven’t been 
for six weeks. It’s up to you to collect the 
bill.” 

We had some discussion and he finally came 
down to the office to see me and we had a 
very friendly conversation. He left and said, 
“T’ll be back to see you in the morning.” The 
neXt morning he came back and had a suit 

case at his side, came into the office and 
opened up the suit case and said, “Here is 
part of the goods, all in perfect order just as 
you delivered them. My wife really didn’t 
have any need for making those purchases.” 

I looked at a few of the articles, saw they 
were returned in the same order as they were 
sent out, and I took out a few more and 
finally hauled out a bunch of shoes. I said, 
“Here is one shoe that is in apparent good 
order.” He said, “That’s so. I was unable 
to secure the other one. I want you to talk 
to my wife and see if she won’t give up the 
rest of the stuff. She’s done this sort of thing 
in six or seven stores as well as in adjoining 
towns.” 

So I talked to his wife on the ’phone and 
had some conversation with her, but was un- 
able to secure the shoe, so he finally con- 
sented to pay the bill and did pay everything 
but the price of the one shoe, which was $5.00. 
I have been looking for advice on this. 

I should go further and say that finally she 
came down one day and I had a conversation 


with her and sold her the other shoe for the 
$5.00. In other words, I secured $5.00 rebate 
on the account for him, but he still refuses 
to pay for the other shoe, saying I had no 
business to sell her the other shoe. 

MR. HEWITT (Baltimore): Mr. Water- 
ford has just made the statement that he thinks 
all our credit experiences are more or less 
extraordinary. I thoroughly believe it, but 
some are more so than others, and I am re- 
minded of an occurrence that happened about 
two years ago. A gentleman came into the 
office one morning and said he’d like to speak 
to the credit manager. He walked in and said, 
“Are you the credit man? I want you to 
cash a check for me for $150.00.” 

He handed me a check drawn on a Provi- 
dence, R. I., bank signed by the cashier of 
the bank, but not on the bank’s stationery— 
on the customer’s check—and I said, “Have 
a seat a moment.” 

I went out to the telephone, called up the 
chief of detectives and told him ] had a man 
I was satisfied was a crook. He said, “I'll 
have a man up there in about five minutes. 
Just detain him.” 

I said, “Old man, of course this check is all 
right. I can see it’s a perfectly good check 
but I don’t know you.” 

“No,” he said, “I have a bill here for my 
mother who has an account here with you,’ 
and he picked out an old bill mailed the first 
of the previous year, made out to E. E. Max- 
ine, with the notation, “Please cash this check 
for my son, James Hunt. Mrs. J. E. Maxine.” 

I said, “You say your name is Hunt?” 

“Well,” he said, “my father died and my 
mother remarried.” 

So I said, “That’s all right.” 

I talked to him a few minutes until finally 
the detective came up and took him. The 
funny part of this whole thing was that Mrs. 
F. E. Maxine happened to be my mother-in- 
law. That man came right in to the one man 
who caught him just as soon as he had that 
bill opened. (Laughter.) 

MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, I think we 
are under a peculiar debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Koch in that little talk he gave us a few mo- 
ments ago. He threw light on a situation 
which has been troubling the retail credit men 
of this country for a good many years. We 
have been wondering as to what was the ex- 
act status as between Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Did you notice in his conversation he said 
“my city and an adjoining town?” (Laughter 
and applause.) 

MR. SLATER: This is not an extraordi- 
nary experience but it is unusual. I hadn’t 
been in Boston before for nine years until this 
morning. 

Adams suggested that this body go on 
record as endorsing an interest charge on all 
accounts past due. I am heartily in favor of 
this suggestion. I have an account on the 
books at the store I represent which is some 
months if not even twelve months past due, 
and the first person I met in the lobby of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel was the customer that 
owes that bill. I now see where he spends his 
money. 

Announcements by Mr. Blandford and Mr. 
Kruse. Adjournment. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
o'clock by President L. S. Crowder. 

America. 

Announcements. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will have the re- 
port of the Credit Department Methods Com- 
mittee by Mr. D. J. Price of New York. 


REPORT OF CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
METHODS COMMITTEE. 

MR. PRICE: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: In making the report of the Credit 
Department Methods Committee, I have a sort 
of apology to make to you, due to the fact that 
your Committee was separated in this respect: 
T was located in New York and one member 
of my committee was located in Dallas, Tex., 
and we did not have much of an opportunity of 
getting together to get sufficient data to make 
it interesting for this convention this morning. 

However, in speaking to Mr. Rosenfield last 
night, there were some things which we 
thought it would be well to bring before you. 
The most important in our minds was to try 
to bring before you an idea of endeavoring to 
get among the credit men a uniform applica- 
tion blank. We believe if we could use a 
uniform application blank throughout the en- 
tire country it would not only give our associa- 
tion great weight but it would also have our 
retail customers see that in all the houses 
throughout the United States who are doing 
a retail business that we retail credit men be- 
lieve and do have and will use, we hope, an 
application blank that will be uniform. As 
most of you know, the application blanks used 
by the different houses vary in a great many 
ways. Some blanks which I have received 
were very good, but there were too many ques- 
tions on them. In times such as these when 
we are engaged in this serious war, your Com- 
mittee believes that we should get an applica- 
tion blank that would not have so many ques- 
tions. 

For instance, we don’t think it is necessary 
to ask a customer questions relative to age 
and such sort on the application blank. We 
believe that customers in New York would 
be somewhat annoyed, especially if we asked 
a lady what her age was. I have no doubt 
that in some other cities they have the same 
experience. 

It brings to my mind that I was at a dinner 
shortly before coming to this convention, of 
some credit men and a very prominent lawyer 
got up and stated (he had been asked to ad- 
dress the gathering) “I think you credit men 
are the greatest lot of guessers in the world.” 
As far as the application blanks are concerned, 
I think also you are a great lot of guessers, but 
if we will put forth the proper efforts we can 
get an application blank that can be used by 
all of us. 

We are all engaged in the retail line and to 
the minds of your committee, we consider an 
application blank along such lines as these 
would be very good: The man’s name and 
address, whether he’s married or single, place 
of his employment, whether or not he’s a mem- 
ber of the firm, what references he desires to 
give and of course there is no objection to 


any credit man getting all the references that 
he can. 

We believe that by putting a matter like this 
before the convention such as we are now 
engaged in, that it will give the credit men 
some serious thought and you ought to see in 
time that a uniform application blank is 
adopted, because it will help the association 
to become one of power. In other words, the 
National Association of Credit Men, as most 
of you know, uses a uniform application blank 
throughout the entire country and it seems to 
be very successful. 

The next point we went over was in refer- 
ence to closer co-operation with the retail 
credit man. We all appreciate that we co- 
operate with one another and do everything 
we can to have all the credit men feel that 
whenever they make inquiries that they are 
getting the proper information. There has 
been within the last year some experiences 
whereby some credit men had complaints to 
make. Now, this may not be due to the fact 
that a credit man isn't going to give out the 
correct data so much as it is that he may 
leave it to an assistant to answer the letter 
the assistant doesn’t consider it in.portant 
enough to give a man information he needs. 
For instance, a man in Texas may be writing 
to New York for an inquiry, asking about 
some customer and he’s very anxious to get 
all the details possible. I have found cases 
where a letter would come back saying, “Mr. 
John Smith has had an account with us for 
five years, very satisfactory and prompt pay. 
That’s no kind of information to give to any 
credit man bscause any credit man that’s get- 
ting any information such as that and expects 
to extend credit for any amount naturally is 
in a great quandary because he is unable to 
extend the credit. He doesn’t know enough 
about it. 

We believe that we retail credit men in re- 
ceiving an inquiry from any of our members 
should put ourselves out, go to our ledgers, 
give him all detailed information as to the 
actual experience of the account and if we 
have any other data on file that may be in- 
teresting, let him have it. If we know any- 
thing about a man that may lead him to make 
a more careful investigation in his own city, 
make sure that he gets it. While it is not 
necessary to write a lengthy letter, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to give another man all the 
data that you may have in your possession and 
if you’ve not got it, it’s your duty (in the 
opinion of your committee) to get the infor- 
mation for him because we are associated here 
in these United States as retail credit men 
with one great object in view—first, to help 
our customers; secondly, to help our firms and 
thirdly, to help ourselves and if we are going 
to help ourselves we naturally, in answering 
inquiries in the proper way, will give our cus- 
tomers the greatest consideration possible and 
also give our firms every ounce of energy and 
work which they pay us for. 


Those are two particular points that we are 
very desirous of putting before this conven- 
tion. I want to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the various credit men throughout the 
country who sent me application blanks, in- 
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quiry blanks, credit collection forms and vari- 
ous letters, all of them very interesting, and I 
do hope that all of you will take an opportun- 
ity of looking over the exhibit. Some of the 
credit and collection cards which I received 
were very good. While they cannot be used 
in all cities, they are applicable of course to 
the needs of the firms who use them in their 
particular cities. 

On behalf of the committee, I again want 
to express my sincere thanks to the gentle- 
men who so kindly responded to the letters 
of the Chairman of our Board of Directors 
and also our National Secretary, Mr. Kruse. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion, the report of the Credit Department 
Methods Com:nittee will be accepted and pub- 
lished in the Credit World. 

Along that line, one of the Memphis mem- 
bers (those men down there seem to be doing 
things!) submitted a statement on which is 
the emblem of the National Association and 
in place of the organization date, ‘Memphis 
Division.” That might be worth considering, 
though I don’t know whether or not it would 
conflict with our by-laws. The use of the 
words “Memphis Division” or name of the 
city I think would eliminate any conflict. 

One Memphis firm also sent out with their 
statements printed on the envelope, “BUY 
LIBERTY BONDS’—a very good idea. The 
statements were enclosed in this style of en- 
velope with those words on the face. They’re 
all right! They’re very much awake down 
there. 

MR. E. H. DAVIS, JR.: Would it not be 
advisable for the committee to print with their 
report a specimen blank? 

THE PRESIDENT: That was discussed by 
the committee and on account of the differ- 
ence in opinion of the credit men in the vari- 
ous cities, they thought it would be a better 
proposition for the local associations to handle. 
For instance, in Dallas they adopted a blank 
which would cover our wants in that part of 
the country, but which possikly would not 
be appropriate in New York. 

QUESTION: How would the blank be uni- 
form, then, if it was subject to change by each 
association? 


THE PRESIDENT: It couldn’t be uniform 
if each association decided to use certain ques- 
tions to suit the locality. 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, why not have 
this committee spend a little more time and 
get the ideas from each local association where 
they have adopted a blank? I’m sure if any 
local association was shown that the uniform 
blank would answer their purpose as well as 
their own with the insignia of the National 
Association up in the corner, that would be 
the principal thing, it seems to me. If the 
Secretary would have printed a certain quan- 
tity of those and send them to local associa- 
tions who put in an order for them, I have 
no doubt they’d be glad to use them. I would 
be mighty giad to adopt that in our office if 
| could have it. 


We have one form of card which we use, but 
I have been waiting until we got the report 








of this committee to see what they would do, 
see what they would submit and if it was ad- 
visable, adopt their suggestion. 


MR. DICKSON: In my city there seems to 
be a great desire to see a uniform blank, and 
I’d like to see one adopted by the National 
Association, if possible, so constructed that it 
would cover every situation. You could use 
that part of it which applied to your condi- 
tion locally and leave the rest of it alone. The 
blank would be absolutely uniform, but used 
in each particular locality to its best advan- 
tage. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is a _ matter 
which will be taken up by the new administra- 
tion. They will appoint a committee to handle 
such questions. 

MR. WOLFORT: The St. Louis Associa- 
tion has a uniform blank and the reply is also 
uniform and says when the account was 
opened, the date, highest credit, average credit, 
payment, and past due and then remarks. I 
submitted an application blank to our associa- 
tion made out in triplicate, the triplicate going 
to the credit bureau. We put the reply on 
there, everything printed on there for the trade 
information and there was room for special 
reports. 

Unfortunately, the application blank sub- 
mitted by me has been so good that they 
turned it down, so I kept it myself, but I think 
we will get the St. Louis Association in pretty 
soon. They have found it’s a pretty good 
thing and it saves us a lot of labor in our 
office. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: Mr. Chairman, as one 
of that committee, I want to say that owing 
to the fact that we were so far apart, one at 
one end of the country and one at the other 
end, I will admit that we haven’t been able 
to give the matter just the proper considera- 
tion that I think it should have and I would 
suggest that instead of accepting that report, 
that we defer the report until some time Fri- 
day morning, if you can get it in. We will 
have it as brief as possible and not take up 
much time of the convention. If you will just 
defer the report, an additional report can be 
made then. 

I believe the matter of the uniform applica- 
tion blank and other literature pertaining to 
applications, acceptances, etc., should come 
before this meeting and something settled so 
we won't be another year working on this 
thing. I think the matter should come up in 
a definite form, not so much to assist those 
of the larger houses or those of the organized 
credit associations, but to materially assist 
those who are of the smaller places who 
haven’t these forms, who don’t think of ask- 
ing all these questions, because they have 
never been put before them. 

For instance, the question that should be 
asked by a department store where they sell 
from a dollar to thousands of dollars should 
be different, naturally, than those which would 
be asked by an exclusive house like a shoe 
house or a hat house or any other establish- 
ment where the volume of business would not 
be so large, and I believe that if that uniform 
application card were adopted by this body 
and we could ask the questions which were 
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their 


suited to 
most helpful. 
THE PRESIDENT: 


have Mr. Price and Mr. 


most would be 


business, it 
We'd be very glad to 
Rosenfield spend the 
next couple of days working that out and 
we will hear from them on Friday morning. 
The Chair takes pleasure in presenting to 
the convention Mr. J. E. R. Chilton of Dallas, 


Texas, President of the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies for last year and re- 
elected for the coming year. Mr. Chilton. 


(Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF MR. CHILTON. 
Pres. Nat’l Assn. Mercantile Agencies. 

MR. CHILTON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I came up to the platform here 
for the reason that I need something to lean 
on. In Dallas I have the credit men all be- 
hind me; here I have them all before me, so 
it’s rather a different situation. 

In order that I won’t consume too much of 
your time, I have put my remarks into con- 
crete form in order to give you a little his- 
tory of the National Association of Mercan- 
tile Agencies. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I had the honor and pleasure of appearing 
before your Association last year in Cleveland, 
bringing a message from the Agency and Bu- 
reau Men’s Convention, held a few days be- 
fore in Chicago. I assured you as President of 
the National Association of Mercantile Agen- 
cies, | would work for closer cooperation be- 
tween the two Associations, and would lend 
my assistance to extend the growth of your or- 
ganization. I feel that your President will 
testify that | have worked faithfully, the past 
year, to bring about this, and I believe much 
good has been accomplished through the aid 
of your worthy President and some of your 
directors. 

Some of you may be familiar with the aims 
and objects of the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies, but for the benefit of 
those who are not, I will give you a little out- 
line of its history. and the objects we desire 
to accomplish, and its success will be for your 
benefit, from a standpoint of service. 

The National Association of Mercaantile 
Agencies was organized in 1906, in New York 
City by Agency men from the leading cities 
of the northeastern part of the United States. 
It now represents over one hundred and forty- 
five towns and cities in the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe. Texas, I am glad to say, 
now heads the list. 

Its object is to educate its members by ex- 
changing ideas and methods used by each 
3ureau or Agency, adopting the good and 
eliminating the objectionable features, showing 
the beginners what is a reasonable charge for 
reports, how to gather information, and what 
is essential to complete a report, in order that 
you credit men can determine just what you 
want to do with the new comers and appli- 
cants that are continually applying to you for 
credit. A complete report should include ante- 
cedent, resources and paying record of each 
firm they have traded with. By each member 
rendering better service to the other, we can 
better serve and satisfy our local Credit Men 
and conduct a better bureau. 


It does not concern the National Associa- 
tion how any local Bureau or Agency is owned. 
It can be a stock company, or owned by the 
merchants or an individual; many of our mem- 
bers represent bureaus that are owned or con- 
trolled in some form or another by the mer- 
chant; that is a local matter and does not 
concern the Association, but above all things, 
our members must be the leading bureau rep- 
resenting the majority of the leading retail 
merchants of the city or town where it is lo- 
cated. 

The National Association of 
Agencies is like a Franklin car; it will carry 
you farther and render better service for the 
least cost, than anything you can create in the 
way of a reporting bureau or agency. 

Now, for your own good, and for the good 
of your firm, you should lend your assistance 
to make our local bureaus better. Instead of 
creating more bureaus, you want better ones. 
Our government realizes that it takes years to 
bring an organization up to the standard we 


Mercantile 


have reached; to educate men to be reliable 
and efficient investigators to secure the in- 


formation without forming their conclusions 
before they have gathered all of the facts. 

Take our members into your confidence and 
tell them what you want, and they will help 
you to work it out, and our members in turn 
will help you to build up your organization by 
creating and establishing more local Associ- 
ations. The Credit Man can help the Agency 
or Bureau to solve many of his local problems, 
and by assisting him, it enables you to render 
better and more efficient service to your firm, 
and you can command a better compensation 
for your services. 

Gentlemen, give us Agency Men some en- 
couragement, and see how quickly we respond 
to your needs and requirements. We are men, 
just like you, trying to better our condition and 
faithfully serve you. I am sure the majority 
of our members are worthy of your confidence. 
Things that are good are external; those that 
are bad die of their own poisonous ingredi- 
ents. 

The National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies is twelve years old, and if it was not 
worthy, and serving a useful purpose, it would 
not continue to grow as it has. 

Assuring you that we are with you and ready 
to serve, we ask you co-operation that we can 
render you individually and collectively, a still 
better service in the years to come. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you for your 
time and the close attention that you have 
given me. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion, the address of Mr. Chilton will be pub- 
lished in the Credit World. 

The Chair calls upon Mr. Robert Adams, 
Chairman of the Committee for Co-Operation 
between the National Association and Mer- 
cantile Agencies and the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association for the report of that 
committee 

MR. ADAMS: Mr. President, Ladies and 


Gentlemen—I wish to submit the report of the 


Joint Committee appointed by the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association and the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies 


for the purpose of investigating into any ex- 
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isting differences between them and between 
local Credit Men’s Associations and the Na- 
cantile Agencies, and to suggest a remedy. 


Report of the Joint Committee appointed 
by the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Mercan- 
tile Agencies for the purpose of investigating 
into any existing differences between them 
and between local Credit Men’s Associations 
and local Mercantile Agencies and to suggest 
a remedy. 


Recognizing that the best interests of the 
merchants can only be conserved through per- 
fect harmony and cooperation between the 
local Credit Men’s Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Mercantile Agencies and 
that the interest of the Credit Men and mer- 
chant are at all times paramount, and that the 
operation of the Credit Bureau and the mer- 
cantile agency’s unhampered confidential plans 
are absolutely essential in promoting the high- 
est degree of efficiency, cooperation, benefit 
and protection between the two organizations, 
and with this purpose uppermost in mind, 
your committee herewith offers its findings and 
submit the following preamble and resolutions 
for consideration and action and petition the 
National Bodies of Retail Credit Men and Mer- 
cantile Agencies to enact this same into legis- 
lation by concurrent resolution. 

This committee recognizes the rights of the 
members of each association and that justice is 
due to each, therefore be it 

Resolved, That agencies and bureaus duly 
recognized by the boards of each National As- 
sociation shall interchange reports and infor- 
mation at the regular terms and rates there- 
after adopted or agreed upon. Be it further 

Resolved, That individual members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association shall 
have the same interchange privilege for reports 
and information directly through the local or 
any foreign agency or bureau officially recog- 
nized by the two National Association Boards 
at the regular rates and terms established. 

Whereas, The best interests of the Mer- 
chants and the fullest co-operation of the two 
National Associations can only be conserved 
by the recognition of one agency or bureau in 
any one city, therefore be it 

Resolved, That only one agency or bureau 
shall be recognized in any one city except 
where two bureaus and agencies now exist 
and then in such cases where the Board of the 
two National Associations cannot effect a sat- 
isfactory understanding or agreement where- 
by to recognize but one, the two agencies or 
bureaus shall be officially recognized by the 
two National Boards. Be it further 

Resolved, That a National Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration be created consisting 
of five members, two members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association appointed 
by the President annually and two members 
of the National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies appointed by the President annually 
and these to agree on a local disinterested 
man of recognized standing in the city or town 
where any friction or dissatisfaction has arisen 
between an agency or bureau and the local 
Credit Men or Association, and that this Na- 


tional Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 





shall report their findings to the Board of Di- 
rectors of each National Association for final 
decision, and the agency or bureau selected by 
concurrent action of both boards shall be rec- 
ognized as the official representative of both 
associations. 

The duties of this National Board of Concil- 
iation and Arbitration will consist in making 
a thorough investigation of the situation in- 
volved, having in mind always the interests of 
the merchants or subscribers affected and its 
findings to be decided by a majority vote of 
the Board. 

The expenses of this Board will be divided 
equally between the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association and the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies and the two contending 
parties or agencies therto. 

3e it resolved, That any by-laws, rules or 
regulations of the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies or the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association conflicting or contrary 
with the spirit and letter of co-operation are 
hereby annulled. 

R. TRUESDALE, 
. A. CATHOH, 
WM. S. RAUCH, 
Com. for N. A. M. A. 
° . BLANDFORD, 
> F. JACKSON, 
ROBE *RT ADAMS, 
Com. for R. C. M. N 


Your committee have had prepared copies 
of this report so that each delegate here can 
have one for his own use and I wish to move 
that the discussion on this be carried over to 
our next session, giving the delegates time to 
go over this matter carefully. 

This motion is seconded and carrie 1. 


MR. CHILTON: I wish to state that the 
resolution was adopted at our convention yes- 
terday unanimously. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before the appoint- 
ment of a new By-Laws Committee, we'd like 
to have a report from Mr. Wright, chairman 
of the By-Laws Committee up to the present 
time. 

MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I think that possibly a word of 
explanation may not be altogether out of 
place. It may seem to some of you—I don’t 
know that it does—that it is rather an unusual 
provision that the officers and directors should 
be authorized to amend the By-Laws and if 
there is any such thought in the minds of any 
of you, I would like to make just this word 
of explanation. 

You realize that this is a young and fast- 
growing association and that new conditions 
are constantly arising. We have, of course, 
our provision for the amendment of our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws at these annual con- 
vention gatherings, subject to a one day’s no- 
tice, but it was thought two years ago that 
in view of the conditions which I have just 
alluded to it might be well to have a further 
provision which authorized the Board of Di- 
rectors, upon a vote of three-fourths of the 
members of the Board, to revise the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws in the meanwhile. 

You realize in doing that that we have pro- 


vided that seventy-five per cent of the offi- 
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cers and directors whom you yourselves have 
elected to office shall therefore have to decide 
that it is necessary or desirable to amend 
the By-Laws and it was felt that if 75 per 
cent of the officers and directors saw an 
occasion of that kind it surely would not be 
unwise that they should have the oppor- 
tunity, especially in view of the constant 
changes that are taking place with a fast 
growing organization such as this. 

At the same time, when such an amend- 
ment had taken place, if it should, when you 
came together at your next annual conven- 
tion you could take any action that you might 
desire and you could rescind the action of 
the Board if you wished to do so, if in your 
judgment they had taken an unwise action. 

Now, at the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors which took place immediately following 
our last convention in Cleveland, it was unani- 
mously conceded that there were changes 
that were necessary in our By-Laws and 
which had not been handled, which we had 
not had the opportunity to handle as care- 
fully as we should during our convention 
gathering, and therefore the Board appointed 
a Committee on By-Laws with the request 
that that committee would bring in a report 
to the Board of Directors at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity and not later than the time 
of their semi-annual meeting in Chicago in 
February, and as Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, that report was prepared and was sub- 
mitted and in accordance with the section in 
our By-Laws, Section 2 of Article II, which 
says that alterations, additions or amend- 
ments may also be made by the Board of 
Directors at any meeting of the Board by 
a three-fourths vote of those present in per- 
son or by proxy, provided that the wording 
of the proposed alteration, addition or amend- 
ment accompanies the call for such a meeting, 
that report of the Committee on By-Laws 
accompanied the call to the meeting of the 
Board of Directors which was held in Chicago 
in February. Consequently, every member of 
the Board was advised in advance of any rec- 
ommendations which were made by this com- 
mittee. 

At the meeting in Chicago in February, the 
Board of Directors therefore went through 
practically the entire Constitution and By- 
Laws of our Association, because the report 
of the Committee on By-Laws really included 
a revision of the entire Constitution and By- 
Laws of our Association and a great deal of 
time and careful thought was given to that 
matter. 

The report, with some minor changes, was 
accepted by the Board and the Constitution 
and By-Laws therefore became effective at 
that time. However, the Board of Directors 
felt that they would like to have their action 
ratified at this time. You are not, therefore, 
called upon to accept the report of the By- 
Laws Committee for that has already been 
accepted and we have. since February, been 
operating under that revised Constitution and 
By-Laws, but I move vou. Mr. President. that 
at this time the action of the Board of Direc- 
tors in the amendment of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of this Association at their 





semi-annual meeting in Chicago, February 24- 
26, 1918, inclusive, be and is hereby ratified. 

May I just say this one further word, that 
this clears the way to the appointment of a 
further Committee on By-Laws to handle any 
further revision or to give you the opportun- 
ity to rescind, if you desire to do so, any 
action which was taken by the Board at 
their meeting in February. The motion, 
therefore, is that the action of the Board of 
Directors and the amendment of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of this Association 
at their semi-annual meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 24-26, 1918, inclusive, be and is hereby 
ratified and the Committee on By-Laws dis- 
charged. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there are any 
changes that any of the delegates have in 
mind, it will be well to refer them to our 
3y-Laws Committee and in that connection 
Mr. E. W. Nelson, of Lincoln Neb., is Chair- 
man, the other members of the Committee 
being W. E. Horton, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
James R. Hewitt. of Baltimore, J. R. Harris. 
of Nashville, Tenn., and J. Mackenzie, of 
Chicago. 

We will now have the report of the Com- 
mitee on Co-operation Between Wholesaler 
and Retailer, Mr. J. K. Cuddy, Chairman. 
(Applause.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN. 


A conference of Committee on Co-operation 
representing the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association and the National Association of 
Credit Men was held in the office of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, No. 41 Park 
Row, on the evening of Tuesday, November 
27th, 1917. There were present Messrs. J. K. 
Cuddy, George Waterford and W. L. H. 
Brown representing the Retail Credit Men's 
National Association, and Messrs. E. B. Heyes, 
Charles H. Wolff and W. H. Matthai, Jr., rep- 
resenting the National Association of Credit 
Men. There were also present Mr. W. H. 
J. Taylor of New York, President of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, Mr. 
J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, and his as- 
sistant. 

After reading the minutes of the conference 
of May 15th, 1917, there were exchanged views 
regarding the objects and purposes of the con- 
ference in a general way, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion that the cooperation of the two 
credit men’s organizations had been justified 
by events following the first conference of the 
two committees and that it was most desirable 
that the cooperation should continue. 

Recognizing that a very great need will exist 
during the continuance of the war for liquid 
capital in order to meet the large amount of 
public borrowing that must of necessity be 
done, the following minute was unanimousi; 
approved and adopted by the conference: 

Recognizing that the credit granted by the 
retail merchant to the consumer, known techni- 
cally as the individual credit, is one of the most 
rigid forms of credit, and that it is neither wise 
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nor economic to tie up large amounts of cap- 
ital in such forms of credit. It is sincerely 
recommended both to the retail merchant and 
to the consumer that all forms of supplies be 
purchased and sold on terms of payment the 
first of the month following the date of pur- 
chase, or in no event beyond 30 days from the 
date of purchase. 

It was a further belief of the conference that 
feedstuffs and the daily necessities of the home 
be purchased and sold on a cash basis alone. 
Carrying individual credits beyond a short pe- 
riod should neither be asked nor granted under 
the unusual conditions of today, and it is sin- 
cerely urged that this recommendation govern 
the credit granting of retail merchants, and its 
reasonableness be so presented to the con- 
sumer that no dispute may arise regarding its 
absolute necessity. Observance of this plan 
will keep at a minimum the total sum of indi- 
vidual credits and release capital that may be 
required for the national defense. 

By unanimous approval the following minute 
was also adopted: 

The two organizations should cooperate very 
earnestly and completely with one another 
in the obtaining of reasonable and desirable 
commercial laws, and in planning legislative 
programs; this recommendation should be 
noted by the officers and the legislative com- 
mittees of the two organizations. 

Inasmuch as there will be an effort made in 
the New York Assembly of 1918 for the 
uniform Bad Check Law prepared and recom- 
mended by the National Association of Credit 
Men, it was considered proper in view of this 
action that the president of the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men of New York City should ap- 
point a small committee to cooperate with the 
New York Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and that the 
officers of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association should urge all of its members 
throughout the State of New York to give 
their sincere support of this measure. 

The Chairman of the State Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Credit 
Men should be informed of this action and the 
co-operation tendered by the New York City 
unit and by the individual members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association in New 
York State. 

In this connection it may be stated for the 
information of the convention that a Bad Check 
Law was introduced into the New York As- 
sembly and met with considerable opposition. 
This Association and its affiliated organizations 
in New York State, cooperated with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in urging its 
passage. It became a law. And when it is 
borne in mind that a similar bill had been in- 
troduced a previous session and without the 
co-operation of the two Associations had failed 
of passage, your committee feels that it can be 
fairly inferred that its enactment into law is 
directly due to the cooperative work of the two 
associations. 

The following minute by unanimous action 
was also approved and adopted: 

The Committee on Cooperation representing 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
believing that certain features of the National 
Bankruptcy Law should be amended because 








of their supposed hardship on the grantors of 
individual credits, it was agreed that the Chair- 
man of the National Bankruptcy Law Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Credit Men 
should be informed of this action; that he be 
requested to consider the views and ideas oi 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
on this subject and when a conference occurs 
on the National Bankrutcy Law, that the 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association be 
invited to attend and participate in the con- 
ference. 

The following minute was also unanimously 
approved and adopted: 

Recognizing that the granting of the indi- 
vidual credit is frequently done upon very lim- 
ited information, and that there is a growing 
desire with the cerdit men in the retail trade 
to increase their facilities for the obtaining of 
proper and adequate information that has led 
to the organization of Credit Clearance Bu- 
reaus, it was thought that in all the cities where 
such a bureau is operating and there is also 
operating a Commercial Credit Interchange 
sureau, that courtesies be exchanged between 
the two and their facilities loaned to one an- 
other for the safe clearance of the individual 
and the commercial credit. 

The following minute was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted: 

In view of the labor that must be released 
from offices and business enterprises, and that 
must be continued to be released as the nation 
contiues at war, it was thought that reason- 
able economies should control office and busi- 
ness administration and that everything unnec- 
essary, immaterial and dispensable should be 
discontinued and set aside during the continn- 
ance of the war at least. 

It is earnestly recommended that the filing 
of unimportant papers and documents be dis- 
continued; that the system of acknowledging 
checks should be discontinued; that all sys- 
tems and devices not bearing directly upon the 
efficiency and producing power of business 
should be discontinued, and that generally eaci 
office and business enterprise should be put 
into fighting trim, to be able to release labor, 
to increase the work and reserve powers of 
those who remain without overstrain, and 
thus contribute, in what may be considered 
apparently unimportant times, in a very sub- 
stantial way to the national defense. 

The following minute was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted: 

It is the sense of this conference that it 
would be inadvisable and would prove very 
burdensome in the highly developed state of 
our commerce were Congress and the States 
generally to pass sweeping moratorium acts 
for the soldiers and sailors in the national 
defense. 

It was believed that the bill offered in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate on 
September 18, and known as the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Rights Bill, deserves very earnest 
consideration, for the reason that it grants to 
the soldier and sailor certain protection but 
does not impose unnecessary burdens on cred- 
itors. A careful study of this bill is advocated 
and its support recommended, should the ma- 
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jority opinion of the two committees favor 
this action. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. K. CUDDY, Chairman. 
GEO. WATERFORD, 
W. L. H. BROWN. 
Dated August, 1918. 


Report received and ordered published in 
the Credit World. 

We will now hear from Mr. W. H. J. Tay- 
lor, of New York, on “Benefits from Local 
Associations and from Affiliation with the 
National Association.” Mr. Taylor. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. TAYLOR: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—My subject is on organization, 
but I’m going to tell you a little story. It 
seems that ’way back before the war times 
in Mississippi there was a master who had a 
number of slaves and one used to drive them 
out to work every morning. This particular 
slave became very expert with the whip. If 
he saw a bee on a flower along the road- 
way, with a crack of the whip he would kill 
the bee. 

One morning when out driving the slaves to 
work the master saw a hornet’s nest hanging 
on a limb very near the road and he said, 
“Rastus, what you going to do with that? 
Going to hit that with the whip?” and Rastus 
said, “No, indeed, boss, I’se not gwine to hit 
that, ‘cause those bees are organized.” 

I’m sorry that I will have to read my ad- 
dress, but time will not permit me to do 
otherwise. Being very short of help in my 
office, I had very little time to prepare it. 


BENEFITS FROM LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF RETAIL CREDIT MEN AND BEING 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Retail Credit Men’s Associations were 
formed with the object of bringing their mem- 
bers into closer relationship for the purpose 
of interchange of ideas and the betterment 
of methods for information bearing on 
retail credits. Through the affiliation of its 
members, a more powerful influence in mat- 
ters of legislation and law enforcement is 
brought about; also affording better protec- 
tion against undesirable credit risks through 
exchange and interchange of ledger experi- 
ence which is so vital in granting credit. 

Organizations, like knowledge and system. 
are the result of education and efficiency. 
These ideas today are sweeping over our land 
with amazing rapidity, therefore, every credit 
man should become identified with a local 
Credit Men’s Association and affiliate with 
the National Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
because it is only through such channels will 
he be able to gain the knowledge necessary 
to best fit him to best serve his employer. 

Business today is a game and the dominant 
features are competition and co-operation, 
but should co-operation be lacking, there 
would be nothing left to inspire activity. 

Another and a very important factor is the 
social feature through membership in a local 
association. This is a vital factor in the de- 





velopment of credit men because of the op- 
portunity offered to become better acquainted 
with each other, and through the interchang- 
ing of views, indifference will give way to in- 
terest in the fellow-member’s problems, and 
independence will give way to interdepend- 
ence. 

Members should attend the regular meet- 
ings of their associations and take an active 
part in the discussions of vital problems af- 
fecting credit. Through this method they be- 
come better educated and are better equip- 
ped for doing their daily work. The bene- 
fits of the sunshine of good fellowship will 
work wonders. They will soon be calling 
their fellow members by their names. They 
will have more confidence in them and they 
in you. 

Credit men today are being judged by what 
they do and how well they do it; the man 
who is best informed and whose mind is the 
best regulated, accomplishes most and wiil 
get to the top and stay at the top. He must 
be able to analyze, and through the analysis 
he will be able to visualize; then when able 
to analyze and visualize, he can then depu- 
tize, and not until he is able to do these 
things has he a right to consider himself an 
executive. These things cannot be accom- 
plished by sitting alone, isolating ourselves 
from our fellow credit men. We all know 
that “in union there is strength,” and when 
“united we stand” when “divided we fall.” 

The credit man has much work to do call- 
ing for skill, and if he does not measure up 
to it, he is not able to do his craft justice. 
The most important and most essential of 
reasons why credit men should co-operate is 
to be prepared to handle the difficult prob- 
lems sure to come up during the reconstruc- 
tion period after the war. 


The Readjustment Period After the War. 


At the beginning of the war there was a 
readjustment of business which forced the 
percentage of failures to the highest point 
in many years. Then the period of war pros- 
perity began and the pendulum swung back 
to the other side; prices went up and the 
percentage of failures went down. After the 
war is over we must then face another and 
greater upheaval than before. Prices may 
decline as rapidly as they climbed during the 
war period. This will naturally bring about 
a rise in business failures. Should this day 
of a great upheaval arrive, we must not shut 
our eyes or ears to this mighty undercur- 
rent when it sweeps through our daily lives. 
It should give us an inspiration and broaden 
our viewpoint which we will need badly at 
that time. We are all of us too closely 
wedded to our nearest activities—we should 
look beyond our desks and daily office 
routine and get out into the light, away 
from our shadows lest we grow stale. We 
retail credit men should be wise in time and 
fit ourselves now for any sudden changes 
which are sure to take place during the re- 
construction period after the war. There is 
no better school for all of us to attend than 
our local credit organizations. This should 
be our little red schoolhouse on the hill where 
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we meet and discuss vital questions concern- 
ing retail credits—and through these discus- 
sions we learn and are better able to cope 
with the rapid changes constantly taking 
place, but do not let us be selfish in looking 
out for our own interests, but let us go out 
after and bring into our association every 
credit man in our community who is not a 
member of our local associations, so that all 
can be better educated and better fitted to 
meet the daily changes affecting cvedit. 
Then, all by co-operating on any and every 
problem as it comes up, it can be more easily 
solved. Don’t let us forget this one thing— 
work does not produce all the results it is 
capable of when handled by one person alone, 
but only through organization and co-opera- 
tion can the best results be attained. 


Now as to our National Association, all of 
us here know of its value to us and what it 
has done and is doing for others who are 
not here at this convention. We have yet 
much to accomplish before we can give our 
members all the benefit they should have. 
First, we must largely increase our member- 
ship in order to be a _ potential force, and 
must have a secretary who can devote all of 
his time to the work, and he be a man big 
enough to be a field man whenever the oc- 
casion requires and go out and organize credit 
men. When we can do this, then our organi- 
zation will grow rapidly and then we will be 
able to do more and better educational work 
—then membership in our organization will 
mean much more to all than it does today. 
But notwithstanding the small membership 
of today, we are doing much for our mem- 
bers. Every retail credit man should be af- 
filiated with us. We can do more for him 
than his local organization can in many ways. 
Through our weekly bulletin, “The Credit 
World,” he is kept posted on all matters of 
value to him, such as the names of “skips,” 
names and descriptions of those who pass 
worthless checks, etc, ete. “The Credit 
World” publishes interesting articles written 
by leading credit men throughout the United 
States, and through this medium of informa- 
tion he is kept in closer touch with what is 
going on in the credit world at large, all of 
which is of inestimable value to him, which 
information he could not get when not a 
member of our National Association. 


It is up to us, gentlemen, to put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and work harder than ever 
before to make the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association the largest credit men’s 
association in the world. We can do this if 
we all keep everlastingly at it. Therefore, 
let us all resolve, before leaving Boston, that 
we will more than double our present mem- 
bership next year. Let us pledge ourselves 
to do this and start a campaign among our 
membership for each one of our present mem- 
bers to bring into our association next year 
at least one new member. This surely is 
not an unreasonable request, but is one easily 
within the range of accomplishment. Team- 
work will do it. I am going to quote what 
Kipling says about teamwork: 


“It is not the guns or armament 
Or the money they can pay, 
It’s close co-operation 
That makes them win the day; 
It is not the individual 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


Address voted to be accepted and published 
in the Credit World. 

MR. ROBERT BUTLER (Utica): I'd like 
to ask, Mr. President, if you have any idea 
of making a trip up through the eastern cities 
the same as you did in the southern, to or- 
ganize local associations? 

THE PRESIDENT: I might say in that 
connection that my work with the National 
Association last year took up very much more 
time than I really could afford to give it and 
the result was that my personal work suf- 
fered greatly, and while this coming year I 
might do a couple of weeks’ membership work. 
I don’t believe I can devote anything like 
as much time as I devoted the past year. | 
have invitations from Philadelphia, Richmond 
and Huntington, W. Va., to help them in or- 
ganizing. I will be very glad to consider the 
matter and in the event it is possible, will do 
as much work as time will permit. I will be 
glad to give you information in regard to a 
number of associations and the benefits from 
local associations as well as from the na- 
tional. 

MR. DICKSON: Under the head of Mr. 
Taylor’s address, I think it is vital to this 
organization at this time that we should have 
a very active field secretary, a man that is 
acquainted with conditions as they exist from 
coast to coast, a man to come into localities 
like mine, like you did in Atlanta, and stir 
the men up and not leave it to his own judg- 
ment or his own conclusions, but a man that 
knows what he’s talking about, knows what 
can be done, what has been done and is be- 
ing done now. 

I am satished that your visit to Atlanta 
was the greatest inspiration to the credit men 
there that we have ever had and I would 
certainly welcome the field secretary in our 
city because I believe he can do a great, con- 
structive work toward increasing the mem- 
bership of the organization, and as I under- 
stand it, the organization hasn’t been able to 
furnish that man up to this time because of 
financial conditions which are natural, but 
now we are a big organization and from now 
on we are going to grow by leaps and bounds 
and if I am in order, I would like to move 
you, sir, that this matter be referred to a 
committee for careful consideration and to 
report back at this convention at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


MR. JACKSON: Mr. 


President, right 


along that line, if I am not out of order, I 
would like to suggest that we give our mem- 
bers of the National Association a little bit 
more information for their money. They are 
spending a lot of money here—just think of 
$3.00 a year! They are getting a bulletin 
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ior it and that’s all, and Mr. Kruse’s advice 
and the advice of other credit men all over 
the country, but I would like to go just a 
little bit further. 


We hope some day to have a central of- 
fice and in that central office I think we 
should have an Exchange Bureau. I don’t 
mean that you should send up all of the ac- 
counts on your books, but you should send 
to that Central Bureau a card of any skips, 
any frauds and keep that religiously, send 
them out whether they stung you or stung 
someone else in your city that you happened 
to know about, that they have skipped town 
and gone to some other city, and all that. 
Let that Central Bureau be prepared to an- 
swer me or you or someone else when a 
newcomer arrives in our city. 

I believe that that will be one of the great- 
est helps and at the same time will be of 
extremely little expense to the organization. 
The only expense would be possibly the 
stamps and in fact that wouldn’t even fall 
on the association because in sending for that 
information they would send a stamped en- 
velope to the central office, and the only thing 
would be a set of files, which would cost very 
little, and I would hike to suggest that we add 
at least that to the service that we are now 
giving in the association. 

THE PRESIDENT: The suggestion is very 
good, Mr. Jackson. 

MR. JACKSON: I will move that we add 
to our service by having a Central Bureau 
to which we can send our derogatory infor- 
mation. That would include, of course, the 
frauds and skips and such things as that. I 
think that would about cover it. 

MR. WOLFORT: Mr. Jackson. may I sug- 
gest that this bureau be centrally located, not 
in the Far East, the Far West, North or 
South? Don’t forget St. Louis, please. 


MR. FETTERLY: I recognize this is a 
very important matter and something in 
which we are all personally interested. | 
believe that it’s something that eventually is 
going to occur. I would suggest, however, 
for the consideration of the convention that 
inasmuch as this is bound to entail some 
expense, we are uncertain how much, if it’s 
going to be of value, there’s got to be some 
considerable attention paid to it by some paid 
man and the expense may go higher than 
we anticipate. I would suggest to the con- 
vention that they consider the advisability of 
an amendment to the motion to the effect 
that the Chair shall appoint a committee to 
investigate and report on the matter so that 
we may know enough to act more intelli- 
gently than we can now. 


MR. BILLINGSLEY (Ft. Worth): I would 
like to second that motion for two reasons: 
The most important reason is that if you 
have such a list as Mr. Jackson suggested, 
I think it would be what.they call the black 
list and is illegal. 

Amendment is seconded. 

MR. FETTERLY: The thought I had was 


that this committee should act immediately 





and report back to this convention so there 
might not be delay. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Jackson, will you 
consider the amendment? 

MR. JACKSON: Yes, but I want to say 
as to the legality of the proposition, that 
we have gone very thoroughly into that 
We'd have been in the penitentiary in St. 
Louis long ago if it was possible to put us 
there, but we had splendid legal advice and 
every time we said a, an and the, we asked 
our attorneys if they could put us in the 
penitentiary because we were threatened, but 
we were willing to take a chance on going 
to the penitentiary to help our brother credit 
men. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: You understand the 
motion and amendment—that the matter of 
skips, frauds, etc., be sent to a Central Of- 
fice, but before doing that a committee be 
appointed to consider the matter. 


MR. BRACK: I rise to a point of infor- 
mation. Does this plan contemplate some 
scheme of getting these names before the 
individual members? The filing of such in- 
formation in the Central Bureau, if it is of 
any value, unless it is coupled with some plan 
for bringing this information before the in- 
dividual members of the Association, will be 
useless. Of course, that will be through the 
Credit World, and it would seem to me that 
possibly a special editor of the fraud-skip 
department of the Credit World would be the 
best solution to handle this, and then there 
can be weekly notices of such. 

THE PRESIDENT: If a party moved from 
one city to another and owed accounts, the 
idea would be to write the association of that 
city. 

QUESTION: Aren't we 
that information? 

MR. KRUSE: As a point of information, 
you have been getting that all along in this 
manner: The offices in the various cities of 
your local associations, have been sending to 
the Secretary’s office information of that 
character in small quantities. As I under- 
stand it, the motion is merely something to 
get you all to do it, not only two or three 
or four or a dozen, but to secure the co-op- 
eration of all, to send to the Central Office 
information of a derogatory character, of in- 
dividuals who have skipped or worked 
schemes in your section that have stung the 
merchants. Those matters should be sent to 
the Central Office and then the Central Of- 
fice publish the matter in the bulletin or if 
important, do as we’ve discussed and send out 
a special bulletin to the section interested. 

MR. JACKSON: That’s the idea. I thank 
Mr. Kruse for going into it a little bit deep- 
er. We have done that right straight along 
and some of the members do it, but it hasn’t 
been general and my object was to get every 
credit man whenever he found some infor- 
mation of a derogatory character, where a 
man had left his section of the country for 
parts unknown or for another city, even if 
he happened to know that he left behind bad 
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debts and such things as that, it would be 
a good idea to report to the Central Office. 

Now, if a man comes to St. Louis from 
New York, why, | would apply to the Central 
Bureau to find out if they had anything on 
him. They might not have anything—there 
would be a great many they wouldn’t have 
just now, but under this new plan the chances 
are they would have the information I de- 
sired. 

MR. SNIDER: I was going to talk upon 
the same subject as Mr. Kruse explained to 
you, that by having a central organization 
derogatory information can go to that cen- 
ter from any part of the United States and 
will be imparted to different established 
credit bureaus. No one knows where that 
man is going to show up. He may come from 
San Francisco and show up in New York. 
That information will be forwarded to every 
organized credit bureau—undesirables for 
any reason, whether past due accounts or a 
man that would be termed undesirable—it 
will be forwarded with whatever information 
they have to each organization and in that 
way you can protect yourselves by these fel- 
lows skipping around from one town to an- 
other 

You may think he is in St. Louis and in 
thirty days or so he will turn up in St. Paul 
or Minneapolis or maybe Chicago, and in this 
way I think we can help each other and pos- 
sibly locate men we are looking for. 

MR. SOLON: I just want to say a word 
for the benefit of those who don’t know 
about the action of the Board of Directors 
at the Chicago meeting. The matter came 
up for discussion. I think we discussed it 
for two or three hours and decided at that 
time to issue a bulletin weekly instead of 
monthly and Chairman Wright was directed 
to appoint one man as chairman of a com- 
mittee in each association where we had rep- 
resentation in the National. He of course 
didn’t appoint a chairman where there were 
just two or three members, but where there 
was an affiliated association. That chairman 
was responsible for sending derogatory in- 
formation to the Secretary, Mr. Kruse, who 
in turn was to either send out a bulletin 
especially to the locality which might be 
affected or to include the message in the 
Credit World, the weekly publication, just 
as he saw fit and deemed advisable. 

Now, if the chairmen of those committees 
had been active, if the local association had 
taken the kind of interest they should have 
in this, you would have been getting that 
service during the past six months, you’d have 
been getting a great deal more of it than we 
did get because you all know that everything 
has been published that came to Mr. Kruse. 

I think what we need to discuss in this 
matter is the possibility of changing the cen- 
tral office, if you can get something more 
central, perhaps, than St. Louis. I am not 
advocating it, but if that is possible you could 
make it Chicago so that all points would be 
served equally well and then see that the 
local associations do send in the information. 
You'd have to keep continually after them to 


get them started, but when they were once 
able to see the benefit derived | think you'd 
have no trouble. 

The Directors had that in mind in Chi- 
cago, and I wanted to explain it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Before hearing from 
Mr. Jacobs of New York, I wish to state that 
that was covered very fully in the Presi- 
dents’ report yesterday and had we received 
the co-operation of the various associations, 
all of this information would have been pub- 
lished in the Credit World, with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of removals and notifying the 
associations throughout the country when a 
man left one city owing an account there. 

MR. JACOBS: I have a suggestion to make, 
I think that will work in two ways. Just 
as we have in New York a bulletin we issue 
through our Secretary, I think every local 
association could have a similar bulletin and 
the Secretary of the local association is en- 
titled to send in to the Central Office all his 
information. I think that would work bet- 
ter than having the individual members send- 
ing the information in. 

MR. NELSON: I wonder if you overlook 
the fact that after all you put it up to the 
Directors to see that our bills are paid and 
our income is limited? Had we ought to 
load up too many kinds of work here until 
we also provide sufficient funds? And might 
it not be, therefore, better for you to say 
that if it is possible we'd like to have an en- 
largement of this Central Office along the 
line of your remarks and you'd like to have 
more field work done? 

I imagine the Directors would feel rather 
embarrassed if you’d come in here and de- 
cide to have a field secretary and elect one 
or tell them to elect one and then didn’t 
leave them money to do it with. 


You recognize from reports that we had 
hoped when we were together a year ago 
to pay off considerable of this promotion 
fund, but we only got 25 per cent of it paid. 
Fortunately, we are in position to pay off 
the remainder because we have taken up a 
subscription or offering or pass-the-hat from 
a great many cities who said, “Yes, we will 
chip in.” That wipes out the moral obliga- 
tion on the promotion fund. We are giving 
you the Credit World weekly, which is much 
more expensive than monthly, and I am sure 
we want to continue that if we can. Of 
course, that is up to the new Board to say, 
but let us proceed with caution in loading up 
the expenses. 

Announcements by Mr. Hatch. 

THE PRESIDENT: Along the line of rais- 
ing that $1,500.00 fund, the President has an- 
other wire, this one from Duluth, saying: 
“You may count on Duluth Association for 
$50.00 as requested in your wire.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. NELSON: I move that our national 
secretary be requested to secure copies of 
the forms shown here which are not already 
in the forms adopted in 1917 and that we 
have these new forms added to the albums 
which were sent out. 
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MR. SOLON: Mr. President, I also move 
that if there is any association that did not 
receive one of those sets of forms, they may 
have a set now for the asking. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are very fortunate 
in having with us this morning Mr. J. H. 
Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men. We will be glad 
to hear from Mr. Tregoe. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF 
THE RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, BOS- 
TON, AUGUST 21, 1918. 

J. H. Tregoe. 

Credit in its broadest significance presents 
the same qualities irrespective of the field in 
which it is applied. Certain individualities are 
found in commercial credits that do not pre- 
vail in indvidual credits, but these are mere- 
ly incidents and not the broad foundation 

principles. 

Credit is almost as common as the atmos- 
phere, touches the life of everyone whether 
or not they are conscious of it. Because of 
its commonness there isn’t that appreciation 
of its delicate curves, its stability and its dis- 
orders, and it were well should there be some 
knowledge required of the relations of credit 
to human happiness and success and the ob- 
servance of certain laws required, just as the 
health of a community is conserved by the 
enforced observance of hygienic laws. 

Credit of itself is not a value, but the rep- 
resentatiye of value—therefore intangible yet 
vital, it is not susceptible of that clearer un- 
derstanding which appertains to things that 
one can touch and handle. We designate 
credit as a medium of exchange, and what 
is the significance of this description? 

The needs of people for necessities and 
luxuries are the foundation of commerce. 
There must be a producer of the article, a 
consumer and some means whereby the two 
can be brought together for the trading 
transaction. The producer, as we might des- 
ignate him in modern commerce, the distribu- 
tor, seals the commodity needed whether it 
be merchandise or money, and for it the buyer 
who may be an intermediate distributor him- 
self, or the consumer, must give an equiv- 
alent either in the form of barter, money or 
credit. 

The immensities and divergencies of mod- 
ern commerce have brought credit, a medium 
of exchange, as the channel through which 
very nearly all commercial transactions flow, 
and in the plainest kind of language, credit 
is nothing more than the exchange of a 
promise for value. The intangibility and the 
representative character of this medium re- 
quires careful discrimination as to its intrin- 
sic merits and to determine whether or not 
the promise will or can be redeemed. 

The determination of this important ele- 
ment of the credit medium has brought out 
a new figure in the commercial field, desig- 
nated as the Credit Manager. The degree of 
skill required, the extent of common sense, 
good judgment and other important elements 
for determining with reasonable accuracy 


whether or not a credit possesses the redeem- 
able features and will neither be reduced in 
extent or repudiated altogether, places the 
credit manager in a very essential position 
because in proportion to the accuracy of his 
judgment, the honesty of his work and the 
skill of his decision depend the amount of 
wastage which must in some proportion at- 
tend the exchanging of a commodity for a 
promise, whether or not the promise is writ- 
ten or implied. 

This brief preface is intended to show with 
clearness and with force that credit discrim- 
ination is really a profession, that it can’t be 
done without preparation and the possession 
of certain faculties, either acquired or devel- 
oped, which will give to the possessor tlie 
elements of successful and congenial work. 
When approaching, therefore, our subject of 
the efficient credit manager, we must apolo- 
gize for using an over-dwelt upon word that 
has lost much of its real meaning through 
its too common use. 

When referring to the efficient credit man- 
ager we have this in mind—that he is able 
to discriminate wisely, to maintain a proper 
degree of distribution and at the minimum 
of bad debt waste. To describe in detail this 
personage whom we have designated as the 
efficient credit manager would require a 
longer period of time than has been allowed 
me on the convention program; therefore. 
with the proper regard for the courtesy of 
appearing before this convention and to re- 
frain from everything that is tiresome, we 
shall go to our task in a direct fashion. 

Adaptability is the foundation element of 
the credit manager who can and is doing his 
work well. Success cannot come to one who 
is doing work under friction, who doesn’t 
feel a real happiness in his task, who doesn’t 
spring at it with a supreme joy, who doesn’t 
even dream of it and endeavor to work out 
all forms of plans and activities that will 
increase the effectiveness of his work—and 
this irrespective of remuneration that may 
be received. A _ successful credit manager 
must love his task and this can only result 
from adaptability. 





Were we able to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the human waste that has 
come through the efforts of men in occupa- 
tions for which they were not adapted, the 
world would be surprised, and although we 
are unable to provide a rule for the testing 
of this element, yet whenever one contem- 
plates entering the credit field, or even those 
already in the field, should indulge an intro- 
spection to determine whether or not they 
are adapted and will feel that success is 
superior to everything else. 


There is a certain inherent element con- 
cerned in this quality, and even entering into 
other fields we believe when provision is 
made for functional training in the schools 
of the nation and that our youth will enter 
upon occupations for which they have the 
bent, that we shall have reduced the number 
of human failures more than we can well 
conceive. 
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Preparation is the next essential feature, 
not itself a quality of the credit manager 
but the development of the adaptable faculty 
through added information and qualifications 
for the credit task without which he would 
be at some disadvantage. There may be a 
kind of shrewdness that would prompt its 
owner to take up the credit work without 
any preparation and succeed, but it is almost 
inconceivable and only as the credit man has 
developed his inherent faculty, has acquaint- 
ed himself with the delicate curves and rules 
of the credit game, has knowledge of human 
character and understands the best manner 
in which credits may be judged, that he can 
attain happiness and success in his work. 

The need of this feature has brought about 
in recent years the installing of credit 
courses in schools of commerce and other 
institutions and we realize in a larger degree 
than ever that a systematic training of a 
man to the task of credit granting is just as 
important and means as much to society as 
the training of men for the professional field. 


Carefulness in Details. 

Without advancing the idea that the credit 
manager must be a slave to details, yet the 
very careful, thorough and systematic way in 
which he assembles information, compares 
records, analyzes financial statements, ob- 
serves certain tendencies in the account, con- 
stitutes a large measure of his success, and, 
therefore, we advance as a very important 
element—carefulness in details. 


Judicial Ability. 


This is not, perhaps, a very thorough or 
clear description of the quality that I wish 
to emphasize in this paragraph, but the credit 
manager must be able to reach a wise de- 
cision on a credit risk with all the evidence 
before him and that he has assembled through 
his carefulness to details. Just as in a court 
of law evidence is submitted to a judge or 
jury and from it a decision is reached, so 
the credit man, after weighing all the evi- 
dence in the form of information about the 
risk, must decide upon its acceptability and 
reasonable safety. This is, therefore, a judi- 
cial ability—one of the most important quali- 
ties of the successful credit manager. 


Fearlessness. 


There is a great difference between fear- 
lessness and obstinacy. This latter undesir- 
able quality the credit manager must sup- 
press should he possess it, for the reason that 
his mind must always be open and when 
reaching a decision, should not hold to it 
obstinately if later evidence should tend to 
show that it was unwise or unfounded. Fear- 
lessness is the quality that enables its pos- 
sessor to adhere to a decision in the face of 
criticism and opposition, if convinced that it 
is sound and wise. The credit manager often 
finds himself under severe criticism from the 
salesmen or the sales department because a 
credit was rejected or an account lost for 
the reason that the debtor was unsatisfac- 
tory, and it is in the face of such attacks 
that the credit manager must fearlessly hold 


to his decision, and in the decision he should 
be sustained even though in the final out- 
come it were found to be wrong. 


Courtesy. 

This is a quality that should always be ex- 
ercised and holds a very important place in 
the credit department. The absence of it is 
a serious defect in the credit manager and 
no matter what the provocation may be, the 
natural disposition or the ease with which 
one can let go, courtesy should always con- 
trol the credit manager in his dealings with 
buyers and customers and all with whom he 
comes into professional touch. We cannot 
emphasize its value too strongly. 

Co-Operation. 

We are now on the ascending scale, and 
no quality is superior in importance to co- 
operation in the makeup of the credit man- 
ager. Any tendency to believe that he is 
big enough to live alone, does not need the 
assistance of others, or feels it unnecessary 
to give his assistance to others, is a delusion 
and should be extinguished in its very first 
flame. The credit system is founded on co- 
operation, its development will be in relation 
to the extension of co-operation, and the 
credit manager to realize skill and success in 
his work must typify this quality, and in a 
perfectly reasonable and sincere way. 

We could speak volumes upon the value 
and necessity of this quality in successful 
credit work, but it has been an open mes- 
sage for years in the credit field, and we 
need merely emphasize its importance and 
advocate its very highest expression for effi- 
ciency in credit management. 


Honesty. 


Many things may be done which techni- 
cally are not dishonest but are morally dis- 
honest, and this is where some of the great- 
est temptations lie across the pathway of the 
credit manager. He may have the opportu- 
nity of getting an unfair advantage of a 
competitor removing an account on his books 
through ambiguous information. of doing a 
great many little tricks that might save his 
skin at the expense of others, and these we 
term unreservedly dishonest. The man who 
practices them might prosper for a little 
while, but not eternally. 

The test of real skill, happiness and suc- 
cess in credit management is a strict moral- 
ity and no matter how great the temptation 
may be, no matter what it might mean in 
dollars when the temptation comes, there 
must be a resistance and a consistent living 
up to honesty irrespective of its immediate 
cost. 

Honesty cannot be divorced from efficiency 
in the credit manager. We could proceed 
with the presentation of other qualities and 
probably you will say that those presented 
have the coloring of the commercial credit 
field, but in my conviction whether the credit 
to be granted is commercial or individual, 
these qualities will determine the wisdom 
with which the discrimination is made and 
the credit either granted or withheld. 
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In conclusion, we feel sincerely that there 
has come into the period of our lives a grow- 
ing appreciation of credit skill because it is 
an economic possibility which will mean, if 
cultivated, less waste in human affairs and 
the bringing of men to an appreciation of 
order and system in the preparation for their 
life work. The individual credit field has its 
surface merely turned and offers opportuni- 
ties for development. 

Wishing you all the best speed in your en- 
deavors with a joining together of credit 
workers in all department of effort for the 
elevation of the craft and preparation for 
more skillful work, we will face the future 
confident in the great belief of what the 
future generations will accomplish. 

(Long continued applause and cheers fol- 
low Mr. Tregoe’s address.) 


MR. TREGOE: Mr. President, at your re- 
quest and at the request of one of your dele- 
gates, I am very glad to just mention a mat- 
ter that came up at our own convention— 
that is, regarding a bureau service in Wash- 
ington. You know we have so much to do 
with official Washington these days! We 
have had a representative in Washington for 
several years who has done our chores in 
that city, keeping us informed, etc., and we 
propose to extend that service. I don’t think 
you can discuss it today, but I will say to 
you, those of you who are here, that if you 
have any perplexing question about official 
Washington write me and I will try to get 
it for you, if we haven’t it in our office. 

I am mighty glad to do that, along the line 
of co-operative work that we have been car- 
rying forward with Mr. Cuddy’s committee, 
and perhaps you may want to consider hav- 
ing some part yourselves in that service, but 
that is for your Board of Directors to de- 
cide. But up until that time, if you want any 
information about official Washington, etc., 
just write to me and if I haven’t I think I 
can obtain it for you. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Before adjourning, the 
Chair wishes to appoint the committee to 
take up the question of the field secretary 
and closer co-operation: 

W. G. Schmus, Chairman. 

E. W. Nelson, Lincoln. 

C. F. Jackson, St. Louis. 

G. A. Lawo, Memphis. 

T. C. Dickson, Atlanta. 

Photograph taken upon adjournment. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 by 


President L. S. Crowder. 


THE PRESIDENT: Instead of adjourning 
at 12:30 we will go right through to 1:30 or 
2 o’clock or at the latest 3 o’clock in order 
to put the afternoon program through to per- 
mit of us taking the auto ride which the com- 
mittee has provided for us. 

Credentials Committee report. 


MR. KRUSE: Mr. President, I might state 
that I have a telegram from another associa- 
tion and several changes and additions must 
be made to this report which will be sub- 
mitted tomorrow morning. 

Report of Credentials Committee received. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Hoffman, we are 
going to call on you for a five-minute talk on 
“Successful War Time Collection Methods.” 
We're going to have to change the program 
a little on account of the committees not be- 
ing ready to report. Mr. Hoffman, of Cleve- 
land. (Applause.) 


SUCCESSFUL WAR TIME COLLECTING 
METHODS. 


It is hardly necessary to state as the main 
underlying basis of all credit operations, 
whether collections or extensions of credit, 
that the first thought of the credit man be 
“Just how will this particular action further 
the cause of the Nation in prosecuting the 
war?” Our government has asked us to do 
everything in our power to keep business go- 
ing at topnotch speed. Manufacturers are 
urged to produce as never before. Even non- 
essential industries must work tooth and nail 
to keep business conditions not only as usual 
but better than usual. 

Essential industries are all either directly 
or indirectly under the control of the govern- 
ment, so that it is the retailer, the jobber, 
and the manufacturer of non-essentials who 
has the problem of war-time credits and col- 
lections almost entirely in his own hands. 
Personally, we have had little need for adopt- 
ing any unusual methods, as our business has 
not been greatly affected except in a general 
way by the war. A few isolated cases con- 
cerning men who have gone into service 
have necessitated slight divergencies from 
our usual methods of extending credits or 
making collections, but the number has not 
been sufficient to warrant the formulating of 
any general plan of action concerning them. 
It seems to me that while great care should 
be taken in extending credit to men either 
in the army, or about to be taken into the 
service, there is no need for such drastic 
action as was taken by one of our local 
stores which a short time ago refused to ex- 
tend credit to any soldier whether or not his 
account had been satisfactory in the past. 
This order has since been rescinded. It does 
not seem right to brand as undesirable the 
men to whom the safety of the Nation has 
been entrusted. A good deal of discretion 
must be used with this class of accounts, 
but I believe that the loss of our Cleveland 
stores has been comparatively small on the 
accounts of men who have gone into the 
service. 

Much of this is due to our efficient Credit 
Association and to the co-operation of its 
members. Our stores give the actual ledger 
condition of each account inquired about; 
names of undesirables, profit and loss ac- 
counts and bad check operators are reported 
regularly. At our weekly noonday meeting 


‘the names of delinquents are brought up for 
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discussion and altogether I can safely say 
that we have one of the best—if not the best 
—credit associations in the country. We 
have also the co-operation of our local pa- 
pers. For instance, I will read an advertise- 
ment published by our leading morning paper 
at its own expense for the benefit of local 
merchants. It is entitled “Stagnant Credit.” 
Stagnant Credit 

Just before Harvest there’s always a big 
demand for money. 

Cash is needed to move the crops from 
the farm to the elevator, from the elevator 
to market. 

This summer-shortage of money in the 
United States is always true in normal 
times—but this Summer, in war time, 
money must be conscripted and put into 
the fighting line as never before. 

The farmer has more harvest hands than 
ever to pay this year—he needs MORE 
cash. The farmer pays these men bigger 
wages than ever—THEY need cash, for its 
costs THEM more than ever to live, just 
as it does you. 

3esides, 40 per cent of all our crops must 
go overseas now, to feed the fighters and 
help out for our brave allies. It takes 
more cash to move crops this year, MUCH 
MORE. 

And you must furnish your share! 

“What, ME! I don’t owe a dollar to 
any farmer”—you’re probably saying. 

Oh, yes, you do. 

Some of the money you pay to Cleve- 
land’s department stores, grocery stores, 
markets, etc.. finds its way to some farmer. 
It must. There’s only just so much cash 
in the country, so we use our credit in- 
stead. 

If we don’t pay our bills promptly, on 
or before the 10th of every month, this 
money-machine gets all gummed-up and 
credit is stagnant. 

War-time business in the United States, 
right here at home in Cleveland, needs the 
support of every man and woman who 
“arns money to give it strength until our 
bully big harvest is gathered and money 
flows freely again. 

Keep the credit of Cleveland the best in 
the United States. 

Pay your July bills before Saturday, 
August 10th—that’s THIS Saturday, yes- 
sir! 

HAMMER THE HUN. 


Shop first in The Plain Dealer, first 
newspaper of Cleveland, sixth city. 
English merchants have been very success- 

ful in maintaining a flourishing condition of 
business on a cash or short-time credit basis. 
Rule of cash in London compels retailers to 
insist on prompt payment and accomplishes 
the job of increasing working capital by re- 
ducing book debts. It does not seem to me 
that there is any occasion for flurry in the 
present credit situation. The perfect method 
of collection has yet to be discovered, and 
while there are many unusual phases to busi- 
ness at the present time basically business is 
good. Collections are good and with the ex- 

























































ercise of a little optimistical common sense 
we can keep them so. 

MR. FISCHER OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ON WAR-TIME COLLECTION METHODS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—The subject as- 
signed is such a far-reaching one that I hard- 
ly feel that five minutes is time enough to 
permit the expounding of war time credits. 
However, I will briefly summarize the situa- 
tion as we see it and give you the best of 
our ideas. 

What is credit? Credit is confidence—and 
debit, which naturally trails with it, I owe. 
There can be no credit without a debit. It 
is indispensable. 

We are in the midst of one of the greatest 
epochs in our history. At present conditions 
are very satisfactory and will probably con- 
tinue so until after the war, when the recon- 
struction period will take place. What con- 
cerns us most is what is best to be done to 
fortify ourselves against what may occur at 
that time. My idea is to watch closely all 
credits, eliminate undesirables, watch ac- 
counts closely and endeavor to keep the in- 
dividual paid up or have them pay up within 
the limits of the terms dominating our 
credits, cut off credit where they do not pay 
within the prescribed time unless they have 
some good reason—and that frequently oc- 
curs. 

The credit man is a valuable asset to an 
institution, provided he handles his position 
with the care necessary. He can save the 
house money by constant application. You 
can look upon his position not one of ex- 
pense, but one that is self-sustaining. 

In granting credit one must study the finan- 
cial strength, and in this he must be an 
analyst not only from the financial stand- 
point of figures, but also from the standpoint 
of reading character. He must also analyze 
the financial strength of the applicant, be 
guided by the salary that he receives, the 
position that he occupies, his mode of living. 
In selling credit, one must be guided by the 
points that I have laid stress upon and limit, if 
needs be, one’s credit to the amount of his 
income. 

It has been our experience that a man may 
be good for credit of $25.00, which he can 
meet promptly. On the other hand, if you 
give him more than that limit, it means that 
you have to receive your money in partial 
payments. 





Salaries have increased, so have 
your expenses-—-living and otherwise—and it 
is therefore necessary for you to be very, 
very careful and watch conditions and peo- 
ple generally. Collections must follow close- 
ly. Where it becomes necessary to send a 
representative to collect an account we feel 
that it is infinitely better to discontinue the 
same, as the expense of such a person is 
unnecessary and we all know that the office 
expense is very costly when it is not run on 
the lines of economic conditions. 

Why should you, then, burden yourself with 
accounts of this kind if they become flagrant, 
for unfortunately there are a number of good 
people who for some reason or other fall by 
the wayside and it is necessary to jack them 
up, to use the office expression? 
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I believe with those few points, that if 
the office man or the credit man follows this 
advice and adheres to those points closely 
it will mean the saving of many dollars for 
the house which he represents. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. SOLON: I believe that any credit man 
should be able to get up and talk for five 
minutes on a subject as vital nowadays as 
war time collection methods, even without 
preparation, and I am here to try to demon- 
strate that that is possible. 

I am going to change that slightly and say, 
present war time credit policy. I happen to 
have charge of the credit department in the 
house that I represent and have paid most 
of my attention to the extension of credit. 
We have a man there who is giving all of 
his time to the collection end of it and I be- 
lieve that the success of the collection de- 
pends upon the successful extension of credit 
in war times. 

We all of us, of course, do the best we can 
to keep up collections, keep the percentages 
up to normal and above normal each month 
and reduce our losses to the minimum after 
the credit is extended and on the books, but 
the place that I think the real judgment and 
foresight comes is in the extending of the 
credit, in the opening of the account and the 
handling of the account before it becomes a 
collection item. 

For a time we were able to extend credit 
on capital, depending upon our laws which 
were legislated to help us collect accounts. 
It seems to me today that the only practical 
basis is character. When we leave character 
out of credit today we’ve taken the backbone 
out of credits. For instance, how are we go- 
ing to collect from soldiers and sailors or 
their dependents through any of our collec- 
tion laws? It’s absolutely impossible. If we 
have credit on our books where the character 
is good we hardly have to resort to collection 
laws nowadays. We are fast finding out that 
the laws affecting garnishments and other 
forms which heretofore we have been able 
to resort to, practically make it impossible 
with great numbers of people to affect a col- 
lection through the courts, through judg- 
ments and the like. 

I believe the successful credit man of to- 
day will so determine his credits that he will 
have a healthy list of customers who need 
not the laws or courts to extract the money. 
He will be able to face the times and con- 
ditions as they are or whatever may come. 
We've got to look to even more trying con- 
ditions in the future, not only during the 
period of the war, but during the reconstruc- 
tion period to follow. 

At present we are going in a period of in- 
flation, where prices are high and wages and 
salaries are correspondingly high. The peo- 
ple have plenty of money, but the real test 
will come when we start sliding down the 
hill. That’s the time when every credit man 
will need to have his book in A No. 1 con- 
dition, he must know that the character un- 
derlying the credit which he has extended is 
sound and at all times stable. 


I think that’s my only thought this morn- 
ing—to simply leave the message with you 
to weed out the undesirable credit risks. I 
do not mean by that that we should be so 
conservative that we lose business. We de- 
sire to extend the usual accommodations to 
the people who, as a matter of fact, should 
always have been extended credit. In times 
past we have been extending it where we 
knew there was no basis of character and if 
we can merely adjust ourselves to the condi- 
tion, look it squarely in the face, resolve 
that from now on at least our credits are 
going to be good and clean, we can get over 
any kind of a storm that might threaten us 
in the future. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair calls on Mr. 
Nelson, Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, for his report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TION AND BY-LAWS. 


MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, your Com- 
mittee on By-Laws has done the best it could 
with this very important subject in the very 
limited time at our disposal. We worked 
hard and earnestly and have just finished 
our deliberations the best we could a few 
moments ago. We hurried down here be- 
cause we wanted, if possible, to be ready 
with our report at the time it should come 
upon the program. 

We were visited by a number of the mem- 
bers of this Association as we hoped we 
would be, and as they had a right to come, 
and they presented things they had on their 
minds and we carefully considered all the 
things that came to our attention as care- 
fully as we could and we are therefore sub- 
mitting our report. 

As I understand, Mr. Chairman, the rule is 
that this report is submitted today and gives 
notice of the proposed changes and it is 
acted upon at the succeeding session. I 
think that is according to the By-Laws. We 
therefore ask your careful attention to these 
things. 

I might say that since we adjourned a 
memorandum has been handed to me which 
I will read to you separately as soon as I 
get through with the Committee’s report. | 
couldn’t properly put it in the Committee’s 
report because the Committee had adjourned. 

Mr. Nelson reads report. 


The memorandum reads as follows, Mr. 
President: “Amend By-Laws to provide for 
three Vice-Presidents, no two to be from 
the same locality, and seven Directors.” 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee on By-Laws will be carried over 
to tomorrow and then voted upon. We will 
have the discussion at that time. Would the 
delegates like to have the recommendations 
multigraphed and distributed in the morn- 
ing, 

MR. DICKSON: I make a motion to that 
effect, Mr. President. 

Motion seconded and carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Going back to the sub- 
ject of Successful War Time Collection Meth- 
ods, we will hear from Mr. Barrett of Balti- 
more. (Applause.) 


MR. BARRETT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I am not in the collection busi- 
ness, exactly. That’s a pretty big proposi- 
tion all the time. I think probably we credit 
men and credit managers are largely re- 
sponsible for the lack in collections, not only 
in war times. but sometimes other times as 
well. I drew up hastily just three form let- 
ters. They may sound more or less familiar. 
I am going to read those letters. 

This is to Mrs. Blank at Blank number 
street, in whatever city we may happen to 
be. 

Dear Madam: : 

It gives us pleasure to hand you herewith coin which 
you may find to be of service to you if you have a 
charge account with us and if not, we hope to have the 
pleasure of opening such an account at an early date. 

Hoping that you avail yourself of this opportunuity as 
early as possible, and assuring you of our pleasure in 
thus serving you, we are 

Very respectfully yours, 

That is letter No. 

This is No. 2 (addressed to the same per- 
son): 

Dear Madam: 

In looking over our ledger we observe that there is 
ice eh acigibees balance standing in your name which is now 
somewhat past due. We feel perhaps you are not aware 
that our terms are 30 days and to remind you of this 
fact will be sufficient, we are sure, to bring check by 
return mail. 


Thanking you in advance for the same, we are 
ery truly yours, 


This second letter may go to the customer 
to whom we wrote the first. 1 am leaving it 
to you to say whether that is a proper col- 
lection letter to send to the individual who 
received the first. 

The third letter reads to the same indi- 
vidual : 

Dear Madam: 

Our ledger shows a balance standing in your name to 
the amount of ........0, which is past due. Our terms 
are 30 days and the conditions at this time are such 
that it’s absolutely essential that account be paid in full 
when due, 

We therefore take the liberty to thank you in advance 
for check to cover by return mail. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Now, you credit men have in a measure 
been soliciting accounts from people whom 
we thought were deserving of credit. That 
is good business. All the business that we 
can get to bring to our several stores is all 
right, but I question the fact personally as 
to whether we want to put in the mind of 
the delinquent customer a doubt as to her ob- 
ligation and a doubt as to whether she knew 
that that obligation was standing or not, and 
that letter represents a great many letters 
that I have seen dictated from credit offices. 
Just the minute we put that thought in a 
customer’s mind we aren’t playing fair with 
that customer. 

“Probably you have overlooked the account 
standing in your name to be past due.” Do 
we really think that? When you write that 
letter do you think that? My conviction is, 
gentlemen, that these times of all times, cer- 
tainly, through which the average one of us 


have passed, is such that we can take the 
best method of collecting our delinquent ac- 
counts, and I don’t believe for one that we 
should use these soft soap methods. 


The disposition of the public mind today 
is in a condition to receive any method or 
for us to use any method that we can at 
our command to get our collections in shape, 
and we've got to do that. Every last one of 
has got to put methods into effect that will 
bring the money in because there never was 
as much money, there never was as much 
currency in the country as there is today. Peo- 
ple were never as well prepared to pay their 
obligations as they are today and if we.allow 
these soft methods to continue as some of 
are and have, we can just blame ourselves at 
the end of this war if our outstanding ac- 
counts are larger than they ought to be. 


My conviction is, gentlemen, that we ought 
to use the third letter and even go stronger 
than that and never suggest to the mind of a 
delinquent customer that it is possible she 
has forgotten that account, because we know 
at the very time we dictate such a letter that 
it is false on the face of it. and my method, 
if I may refer to my attitude on those ques- 
tions in a personal way, is when a person 
owes us money which is past due, I am not 
going to suggest the possibility that it just 
happened so because it isn’t so! I know that 
it isn’t so, I know the average person knows 
that she owes an account when the account 
is due and I am going to use just as strong 
arguments, just as strong letters as I can 
possibly use and I don’t hesitate for a mo- 
ment in these days when I interview a cus- 
tomer (and I would be glad of an opportu- 
nity to interview every single customer that 
we put on our ledger) to emphasize the fact 
that is the account isn’t paid according to 
our terms we shall be obliged to refuse their 
account, while if they will adhere to our 
terms we will be very glad to do business 
with them. 


I believe if we will explain carefully to our 
delinquent customers the terms on which 
they are sold, the obligation they will feel 
to meet our terms will be a sacred obliga- 
tion, it will mean more to them than if we 
encourage them to continue to say that it is 
possible they have overlooked the obligation. 
It isn’t so, gentlemen, and I would like to 
see every representative here, and we owe it 
to ourselves to be successful credit men and 
to run successfully credit departments, I don’t 
care what class of store you have. We owe 
it to ourselves and to our employers to use 
the very best methods and the strongest ar- 
guments to get our delinquent customers to 
pay up their accounts now because it’s easier 
now to use those methods and to use those 
arguments than it is under ordinary times. 

As I stated in the beginning, the mind of 
the public is in such condition that you can 
do practically anything you want, any inno- 
vation that you want to use for the bringing 
to account of ‘such individuals; you needn’t 
feel any hesitancy, in my judgment, of put- 
ting it across. (Applause.) 
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SUCCESSFUL WAR-TIMES COLLECTION 
METHODS. 


Mr. W. T. Snider, of St. Louis. 


Mr. President, Fellow Credit Men and La- 
dies—I have always felt that close collections 
was good business and accounts should be 
followed up closely and at the present time 
it is more essential than ever before. It 
isn’t only getting the money in for your use, 
protecting your profits and loss accounts, 
but in realty it is a good business getter be- 
cause the individual whom you permit to 
run behind, accumulating an account, paying 
it off in installments, is not going to do 
business with you, but is going to your com- 
petitor to do his purchasing. 

3y keeping that account collected up close- 
ly each month, the customer feels at liberty 
to come in and run a similar account the next 
month and pay for it, while maybe your fel- 
low credit man who is not quite so stringent 
along these lines, is carrying the account 
and getting his money as the customer can 
spare it. There is such a thing, of course, 
as being a little too strenuous along that line, 
especially where some of your credit men 
do not feel as you do in letting their cus- 
tomers make their own terms. ihose may be 
local conditions, but I believe that we should 
all get together and follow up our accounts 
more closely and especially now, above all 
means. 

As to letters, we have three which we use 
and we do not mince words in those letters. 
We do not take it for granted that they have 
overlooked the account. I agree with Mr. 
Barrett that when an account is past due, 
the money is due and you should have no 
hesitancy in asking for it and don’t beat 
around the bush in doing so. 

As to the average amount of our outstand- 
ings, I don’t know what the rest of you folks 
are doing along that line, but I have no hesi- 
tancy whatever in frankly telling you what 
my figures are and that is one thing, I think, 
which we should all get closer together and 
be frank with each other and do not say 
things that are not true. 

Seventy-four per cent of my accounts are 
paid within 60 days. The majority of those 
accounts, I should say from 50 per cent to 
55 per cent, are paid in 30 days. Eighteen 
per cent of my accounts have run from two to 
six months; 4 per cent have been six months 
and over; 2 per cent have been over one year. 
By way of explanation, those accounts that 
have been over.one year are not profit and 
loss accounts, but are due to some existing 
circumstances in our institution in the way of 
adjustments. If I thought it was an account 
that would be a profit and loss, it would be 
charged off, but we may be at fault in some 
contract proposition, we haven’t been able to 
supply the merchandise or something of that 
kind, and I don’t feel that account belongs 
in the profit and loss column or it wouldn’t 
be standing on the books for that length 
of time. 

It has been a hard proposition in the col- 
lection department at all times to handle our 
accounts and keep in touch with them as we 


should and as we want to, especially where 
you have thousands of accounts. There’s got 
to be co-operation between the collection 
department and the bookkeeping department. 
That, I believe from my experience, is the 
hardest proposition for a credit man—to keep 
advised as to the true status of his accounts 
and avoid the overbuying and keeping with- 
in a reasonable limit. I haven’t been able 
to do all that I want to at any time along 
close collections, and especially for the past 
year. 

In my department I have had seven men 
that have gone to the colors and every one 
of those men have been with me at least 
five years and up to twelve years, and when 
you lose that kind of help you are losing the 
backbone of your department because its your 
subordinates who are doing the work and 
you've got to depend upon them. 

In addition to the three letters we use, we 
also have three Association letters and | 
find them very beneficial. When an _ indi- 
vidual receives one of these letters from the 
Association, showing that there are over 300 
retailers members of that Association in their 
city who will know of the condition and the 
manner in which they are taking care of their 
accounts, they are bound to sit up and take 
notice, and it helps wonderfully. If, after the 
third letter is sent, they do not respond, the 
account is turned over to our collection de- 
partment of our Credit Bureau. 

I don’t know what system you have in 
handling your collections. We used a card 
system a number of years ago—my predeces- 
sor using it six years ago—we did not get the 
proper co-operation of our bookkeeping de- 
partment in keeping the cards posted daily 
for collections department and some of the 
accounts occasionally were lost sight of, so 
we reverted to the old system of collection 
books. They are made out semi-annually 
and accounts are only put in the books when 
thirty days past due, with the exception of 
what I term “watch accounts.” 

If a person comes in and applies for a line 
of credit and the limit is a small one, I treat 
it as a watch account. That goes in there 
in red ink, always, as a delinquent account, 
and that account must be collected just the 
same as if it was a delinquent account. The 
account is put on a blue ledger sheet. 1 
would use a red sheet, but they do not make 
ledger sheets in red. There is no excuse then 
for your bookkeeper to overlook the watch 
account. He keeps in touch with that account 
because that sheet in itself tells him it is a 
dangerous account and should be watched, 
and watched closely. 

I not only put those on there if they have 
limited means, but there are a lot of people 
of responsibility that you want to keep in 
close touch just as well as the ones who 
haven’t the means, and sometimes more so. 

For instance a person comes in who has 
the reputation of being slow in some of the 
trade. I have had an understanding with 
him. He made an application for credit and 
the date of settlement was very plainly un- 
derstood by him. I always say, “What time 
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your account.” Sometimes it is the first, 
sometimes the tenth or fifteenth, and what- 
ever suits him is decided upon. But the first 
of the month doesn’t mean anything because 
no one pays their bills on the first of the 
month. Sometimes your bills are not to 
them the first. In some ask him to call again 
and I frankly say to him “I understand you've 
been paying your account in 60 and 90 days. 
That’s not satisfactory with us and I cannot 
carry the account that way. Now, if you are 
willing and will pay your account promptly 
we will give you the opportunity to demon- 
strate that you are worthy of credit,” and 
then I put that account on a “watch” sheet 
so if he doesn’t pay I tell him that we will 
terminate the account. I don’t think of any- 
thing further that I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent 


THE PRESIDENT: Before proceeding 
with the program, in the report of the Presi- 
dent on Tuesday we referred to a letter to 
be sent out by the National Secretary on the 
stationery of the National Association to de- 
linquents. reported by our members. I will 
ask the Secretary to read that letter and 
give you an idea of what we have in mind. 
We'd like to hear a few suggestions as to 
whether you like it and would approve of 
such a letter if the Directors felt that it was 
all right. 

Mr. Kruse reads proposed draft of letter. 

MR. LAWO: I understand you want the 
convention to decide it if would be good pol- 
icy for this national letter to be gotten up 
and adopted by us. 

THE PRESIDENT: Simply an idea that 
occurred to me one evening. I thought it 
would be well to sumbit it to the convention 
so as to get a little line on what is desired. 
The letter no doubt would be changed. It’s 
of a very mild nature, but in letters of that 
kind, as shown by the results of local asso- 
ciations, you don’t need a strong letter. The 
fact that it comes from the National Asso- 
ciation or in the case of a local association 
sending them out, the fact that it comes from 
that association or is supposed to come from 
them, and the further fact that you have the 
names of members on the letter head will 
speedily get the money whether or not you 
say much in the letter. 

Of course we couldn’t put the members on 
the national letterhead, but we could show 
the Directors in various parts of the country 
and in addition to that we mention in the 
letter the fact that the local associations dis- 
cuss the unsatisfactory accounts which, in a 
way, will have a good effect. The letter pur- 
posely was a mild one. I don’t believe in a 
strong letter going out from either a local 
association or the national association. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: I don’t believe, gen- 
tlemen, that a letter from the National As- 
sociation would have the influence that your 
letter has, coming from the local associa- 
tions. Furthermore, I don’t believe that you 
should burden the National Association with 
this detail, When you undertake to write 
letters of that kind all over the United States 
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you have a job on your hands and you will 
have to engage a number of clerks to do so. 

I believe further that the influence of a 
local association with the name of the firms 
has more weight than anything that may 
come from the city of Cleveland to Dallas 
or from New York,.and I am opposed to hav- 
ing the National Association use these let- 
ters. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would re- 
mind Mr. Rosenfield that in the report ot 
Tuesday mention was made of the fact that 
the members of the Association would pay 
for that letter, the figure to be decided upon 
by the Board. No doubt something between 
fifteen and twenty-five cents a letter. 

I have used a lot of local association let- 
ters and I have gotten splendid results, but 
local association letters, while they do get 
results in the out of town points, from cus- 
tomers in other cities, they are not as effec- 
tive as they are in your own city and for 
those accounts we felt that a national asso- 
ciation letter would have the desired effect. 
There are a great many of our members who 
do a large mail order business. Many of 
those accounts are hard to collect. Possibly 
in some cases the customers are all right, but 
simply are not kept after by the merchant. 
Those would be good accounts for such a 
letter. 

MR. BARRETT: May I ask if that letter 
would be sent from the national headquar- 
ters? 

THE PRESIDENT: From the Secretary’s 
office, and it would be either multigraphed 
or typewritten, because there is nothing to 
be filled in but the name of the house, the 
address of the house and amount of the 
account, which is at the bottom of the letter- 
head. 

MR. BARRETT: My idea was gathered 
from the remarks that probably that letter 
would be used by the merchants themselves 
by supplying themselves with a few of the 
letters from the national headquarters so it 
would save the headquarter’s office that ex- 
pense of extra help which Mr. Rosenfield 
mentioned. 

THE PRESIDENT: That was thought of, 
but it wouldn’t be as effective coming from 
Baltimore, say, to a customer in a town near 
there as coming from Chicago, if you had 
your headquarters there. They should go 
through the National Secretary’s office. In 
the case of a local association letter that’s 
all right because it bears the postmark of the 
city in which that association is located, but 
in using this letter, it should go through the 
National Secretary’s office. 

The Association will not be put to any ex- 
pense. The member will pay for that service. 
As I see it, that will give us something tangi- 
ble besides the Credit World. The Credit 
World of course is worth many times the 
amount of our membership dues, but we feel 
that something like a letter along collection 
lines would show the members just what they 
are getting out of the National Association. 
You can show them that very easily and it 
would be the means, in my opinion, of very 
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materially increasing the membership of this 
Association. 

MR. SOLON: I just want to make a sug- 
gestion—it may or may not be worth any- 
thing. What would you think of the plan 
of having a form, not necessarily a form let- 
ter—I don’t refer to the wording. but the 
stationery headed with the local association? 
For instance, Retail Credit Association of 
Minneapolis, Branch of or Affiliated with the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, and 
have that come from Minneapolis and on the 
side show all of the cities where the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association is repre- 
sented either by a local association or indi- 
vidual members? Don’t you think that would 
eliminate all the sending of these accounts 
to the Secretary’s office and a lot of immense 
detail that could be handled from our own 
local Secretary’s office and each firm to pay 
the amount that they feel they use? 

MR. DICKSON: I am heartily in favor of 
co-ordination and co-operation, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it occurs to me that for these let- 
ters to go out from the Central Office, for 
instance, to my locality, with the relative 
difference between Atlanta and St. Louis, al- 
though that letter may carry the details of 
the account, in order to receive the proper 
attention the name of the firm carrying the 
account would have to be mentioned. 

In addition to sending out those letters 
from the national office, it would undoubted- 
ly bring up a lot of confusion between the 
national office and the local association of- 
fices and the dealer or merchant, in this way: 
Any collection agent, whether he be lawyer 
or private firm, in sending out a form of any 
kind for the collection of accounts, it doesn’t 
make any difference whose account it is, 
whether they are responsible or not, it’s 
where the letter comes from that makes the 
difference with the person. 

If one has to go to the extreme of using 
a collection agency to collect an account, to 
excite the customer to the point of payment, 
he is excited to the extent of corresponding 
with the originator of that letter. The re- 
sult would be that you would be getting re- 
mittances constantly in St. Louis when they 
ought to go to Atlanta. I believe work would 
be piled up on the National Association office 
and I prefer to handle my own accounts 
through our local association, backed up by 
the National Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: Along the lines of Mr. 
Solon’s suggestion, in adopting these collec- 
tion letters the membership should be shown 
on the margin of the letterhead and if too 
large, on the reverse side, the letterheads, in 
addition to giving the name of the local asso- 
ciation in nearly every case read “Affiliated 
with Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion,” and also the name of the rating bureau. 

For instance, in Dallas they prefer “Affili- 
ated with the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion,” and the “Merchants’ Retail Credit As- 
sociation,” which gives us a chance to get 
the out-of-town customer through the effect 
of the National Association and the city peo- 
ple because we mention the local association. 


Those letters are in use pretty generally, 
I think, all over the country where we have 
affiliated associations and they are getting 
wonderful results, but this is a letter that 
would follow up that series or would be used 
after you have exhausted other means. Whiie 
no doubt we’d get many replies at the Sec- 
retary’s office, I can’t see that it would make 
any difference. We would only send out one 
letter and that letter would be paid for by 
the member. 

MR. SNIDER: May I ask in the way of 
information, is this National Association let- 
ter to take the place of our local letters? 

THE PRESIDENT: It would be used, Mr. 
Snider, after you have sent out your local 
association letters and have been unable to 
get results from the local association letters. 

MR. SNIDER: It is the effect in your own 
locality of the number of merchants con- 
tained on our letterheads that carries the 
weight. 

THE PRESIDENT: That’s the idea. 


MR. SNIDER: But I wouldn’t think it 
would be advisable to eliminate those let- 
ters. 

THE PRESIDENT: You want the local as- 
sociation letters to use on your local people. 
This letter would be used more on the man 
who is not in your city than on a local ac- 
count. If you wanted to use it on local 
accounts supplementing or following up those 
other letters, it could be done; that is op- 
tional, but most of them would be used on 
out-of-town customers. We have a number 
of members in our Dallas Association who 
do more business out-of-town than in town 
and I know that a letter along this line would 
be more effective for them than it would be 
for them to use our local letter. 

MR. LAWO: Mr. President, from my op- 
portunity to observe it, a letter of this kind 
would be quite a radical departure from the 
activities of National Associations. The 
letter states plainly that you are not a col- 
lection agency and if the letter is adopted | 
think that is a point that should be empha- 
sized. But if it is adopted, it seems to me 
from the limited time we’ve had to think 
about it, the work of the national office could 
be reduced by placing the letters in the hands 
of the merchants who use them and have the 
merchants fill the letter out completely and 
mail it in to the Secretary open so that he 
can mail it out to bear the imprint of his 
postoffice. 

Then there is another point about it. I 
think the letter should be preceded by one 
from the merchant stating that in the event 
collection doesn’t follow that particular let- 
ter, their name is going to be sent to the 
National Asociation, and I think the letter 
should state, the one from the National As- 
sociation, that a record is being made of the 
names and addresses of all whose accounts 
are sent in by any member merchant and we 
should do it. In other words, it is unlawful, 
as I understand it, to threaten to do a thing 
by mail unless you actually intend to do what 
you threaten to do, and I think one of the 
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biggest pulling points in such a letter would 
be to state that a permanent record is made 
in the national office which is accessible to 
every member in the United States of all ac- 
counts thus reported, and the letter should 
also state to the debtor that if there is a 
dispute about the account it is important that 
they let the national secretary know, because 
we don’t want to give any man a black mark 
that doesn’t deserve it. 

I think we should, after full discussion or 
as much discussion as time permits, refer it 
to the Board of Directors with authority to 
decide whether to have a letter and to very 
carefully construct the letter. I make a mo- 
tion to that effect. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Lawo, in regard 
to the ratings, filing of the information in the 
office, that was purposely omitted. In Dallas 
we do not tell them that the account will be 
reported to our rating bureau. We do say 
that the information is accessible to the Dal- 
las merchants, but they can read between the 
lines without being told we are going to give 
them a bad rating, and we purposely left 
that out of this letter because some one 
might sue us and when they get a letter from 
you telling them that you are organized for 
the protection of the merchants along credit 
lines and so on, they know pretty much what 
you mean. 

I believe your suggestion is a good one in 
regard to notifying them that it will be re- 
ferred to the National Association. That 
should be done in every case because that 
letter will bring in much money. You won't 
have to send the letter to headquarters. 
Simply tell them you are going to refer it to 
the National Association. 

The suggestion of having these letters 
written in your own office and mailed to the 
Central Bureau and then remailed so as to 
be postmarked there is a good one and in 
that case you'd only pay for the stationery 
you use and not pay the ten or fifteen or 
twenty-five cent fee. 

MR. DICKSON: The thought just occurred 

to me that if we go to the extreme of going 
to the National Association to help us collect 
accounts, I think the National Association is 
entitled to some remuneration for that. We 
would be willing to pay an attorney if we 
have to go to such limits to collect an ac- 
count. Personally, I'd be willing to pay a 
fee to be decided on. 
_ THE PRESIDENT: We are not organized 
tor profit and if we could help our members 
in collecting their money and educating the 
public in the prompt payment of bills, I 
think our work would be well done. If we 
simply came out even that would be well and 
good, and all we’d want. 

Mr. Lawo made a motion that this letter 
be referred to the Board of Directors and any 
changes made in case they see fit to adopt it. 

Motion is seconded and carried. 

_ Mr. Charles E. Wigginton, of Kaiamazoo, 
is going to address us on “Help and Its Re- 
muneration.” Mr. Wigginton. (Applause.) 

MR. WIGGINTON: In the first place, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am a substitute. The party 
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that was scheduled to make this address, my 
brother, George B. Wigginton, has been doing 
so much government work that he really 
can’t get away. To give you an idea of what 
he has been doing, he is Director of the 
Eleventh District of the U. S. Public Employ- 
ment Service, Director of the Kalamazoo U. 
S. Employment Service, Chairman of the Y. 
M. C. A. Committee to obtain funds to keep 
the local Y. M. C. A. in existence during the 
absence of the majority of its membership, 
leader in the reorganization of the Patriotic 
League of Kalamazoo County, Chairman of 
the Organization Committee of the War 
Board of Kalamazoo County, and outside of 
that he doesn’t have much time to take care 
of his own business, but I am going to try 
to give your our conception of what help 
and its remuneration should be. 


HELP AND ITS REMUNERATION. 


Help and its remuneration is a question that 
has been occupying the brightest minds that 
have to do with the employment of labor for 
many years. 

The remuneration of help can only be meas- 
ured by what it produces. The great fault we 
have found in surveys which we have made of 
many concerns is the fact that they do not 
know their cost of production and the per- 
centage of profit necessary in order to properly 
reimburse their employes. It is only by 
knowing this that the proper remuneration of 
employes can be arrived at. We have found 
a great many instances where concerns have 
been constantly losing money, or at the best, 
breaking even, due to the lack of not knowing 
their material and labor costs. 

We are at fault a great many times simply 
because we do not educate our emploves to 
the value of increasing their earnings by in- 
creasing their production. This not only ap- 
plies to the mill hand, but to the departmeat 
store employes, as well as bookkeepers, etc. 
In our factory at Kalamazoo, Mich., we have 
paid conisderable attention to the education of 
our employes on = value of increasing their 
production. The fact that we have outgrown 
our quarters several times in recent years, and 
before we could get additional space, we were 
forced to get one hundred per cent production 
from every machine and every employe in or- 
der to play even. 

Our management adopted the plan of depast- 
mentizing the entire plant and placed a pro- 
duction quota on each department, based on 
the then prevailing wages. The employes 
were given to understand that by increasing 
the quota in the department, they would in- 
increase their compensation. This resulted in 
making better employes and increased their 
production, with a consequent increase in pay. 

I can honestly tell you, gentlemen, that our 
production, with the same equipment, increased 
tremendously. You cannot find a more satis- 
field lot of workmen anvwhere than you will 
find in our plant at this time. 

One very vital point was developed by this 
plan, and that was that, if there was an em- 
ploye in the department who was slowing up 
the wheels, it was. unnecessary for the fore- 
man or superintendent to mention the fact to 
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him, as the other men in the department were 
working for increases, and they did not pro- 
pose to have their progress stayed on account 
of a “drone” among them. If it were impos- 
sible for them to make the “drone” produce, 
he ceased to be an employe of that depart- 
ment. 

A very important thing in which to educate 
an employe is loyalty. Brilliant ability may 
shine and dazzle for a time, but the thing that 
lasts and brings results is the good everyday, 
consistent ability and application, backed up by 
sterling honesty, loyalty and a desire to suc- 
ceed. If you constantly endeavor to make your 
employe loyal, you will lay the foundation 
for the success you desire, but if employes 
become disloyal, it will take years to over- 
come the evil. 

It is naturally supposed that you know the 
needs of your business better than anyone else. 
You naturally have the knowledge of what caa 
be safely done and what cannot be done, and 
you are, or should be, entitled to the best sup- 
port your employes can give you. When your 
employes learn this important lesson of loy- 
alty and cooperation, you will have no trouble 
in picking men and girls from among them for 
promotion to positions of greater responsibil- 
ity and opportunity. 

Your desire, naturally, is to have every per- 
son in your employ feel right towards you and 
your business, so that they will give their 
best efforts and cooperation. You have no 
doubt found that one well-meaning employe 
was very thin-skinned—that is. over-sensitive, 
taking offense at little things where no offense 
could possibly be intended, imagining that 
something you said on a busy day was a direct 
slap at him, and dwelt on it until he lost inter- 
est in his work and impaired his efficiency. 
Possibly you have found another who feels that 
his or her work is not appreciated. It takes a 
lot of diplomacy, and personal analysis of em- 
ployes to keep them encouraged. You no doubt 
have found that some have told you frankly 
that they did not think you were running your 
business right, and for that reason had not 
the interest in their work that they might 
otherwise have had; and you possibly found 
that they might be telling it to others with- 
out really meaning any harm to your business. 
Of course, these well-intentioned critics do 
not stop to consider that a few years’ experi- 
ence in paying the bills and getting under the 
expense account might change their views 
materially. This condition can be overcome 
by judicious and careful handling. 

You can go through your esablishment, talk- 
ing to this one and that one, and you will find 
the usual proportion of loyal workers who keep 
right at their work, interested in what they 
are doing—men who you are confident are 
doing their best. speaking well of your busi- 
ness and its methods at all times; men whom 
you do not need to pet, and who may be de- 
pended upon at every turn, and when you re- 
turn to your desk, and size up the whole situa- 
tion, you would naturally feel that the ones 
you could tie to, and the ones you could pro- 
mote were those very employes who do their 
work well whether you are around speaking 
your appreciation or not. You are a busy man 


with many things constantly demanding you- 
attention. The ones on whom you will place 
greater responsibility are those who get re- 
sults without requiring too much attention. 

Educate your employes to keep themselves 
in the right state of mind, and to bring out the 
best that is in them every day. Make it clear 
to them that, as long as they work for you, 
they must be loyal to the business. 

Some employers, we have found, have a mis- 
taken notion that all of their employes should 
be “jollied.” “Jolly,” as it is called, is abso- 
lutely all right in its place if used in the right 
quantities, but some men frequently spread it 
on too thick, and often try to spread it where 
it is neither wanted nor appreciated. 

It is good policy to have your employes feel 
that there is always room at the top, and that 
it is not necessary for someone to die, resign 
or be discharged for them to better their posi- 
tion. Make them feel that new positions are 
often created for those who are really worthy 
and who can produce results. 

We have found a number of young men and 
women who wonder why they do not get pro- 
motion faster, and yet it is amazing to note 
how indifferent these same people are to op- 
portunities for promotion. Some do not com- 
prehend that results cannot be achieved with- 
out effort. Others only make a pretense at 
effort, and are ignorant or indifferent to the 
real foundation to success, which is thorough- 
ness. 

Time servers, as a rule, are paid according 
to their work, and when a man wastes his time, 
whether he is on the streets or in the store, 
he is fooling no one quite so much as he is 
fooling himself, because his future will pay 
dearly for the little satisfaction he is gaining 
at present, and employes should have this im- 
pressed upon them. Any man who has the 
ability and desires to rise should not need the 
eyes of his emplover to make him a loyal and 
willing worker. Opportunity and his own de- 
sire for advancement will be the mainspring 
of his efforts. There is more room at the top 
than ever before, and it is much harder to fill 
positions at the top than at the bottom. Every 
business house is compelled to turn down, 
daily, applications from those who, through 
lack of energy and ability, are always afloat. 
At the same time, there are numerous good 
places open for those wh» can help to increase 
the productiveness of any business. Frequently 
however, the employer fails to analyze his help 
and loses the advantage of real ability which 
is present in embyro in a number of his em- 
ploves. 

The great shortage of labor today makes it 
imperative that we receive 100 per cent pro- 
ductiveness from our emploves, and we must 
not lose sight of the fact that we must pay 
100 per cent in value for 100 per cent pro- 
duction. 

During our travels over the country, we 
have heard a great many complaints, especi- 
ally in department stores, of their inability to 
obtain efficient help. 

I want to say to you that a great deal of the 
fault lies with you. The only way that you 
can obtain effiicient help is to select those with 
intelligence, and teach them. Good salesman- 


ship is just as essential in department stores as 
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it is in any other place. If you will take it upon 
yourselves to educate your employes, we are 
sure that the cry that efficient help cannot be 
obtained will be forgotten. 

One of the first qualifications to teach your 
employes is enthusiasm and sincerity. Good 
habits have much to do with their success; 
late hours are not conducive to a clear head 
the next day. Let them know that their suc- 
cess will depend largely upon the habits they 
form from day to day. Make them realize 
that every day is telling whether they are 
to be just an average clerk, or something bet- 
ter—that it is necessary that they work har- 
moniously with the store management and 
their associates. Teach them the meaning of 
“tact,” the taking care of quick tempered cus- 
tomers, and the earning of the confidence of 
others. 

Confidence really is the foundation and the 
keynote of real success. Your sales clerks 
must have confidence in you and your store, 
and there is no greater asset than having your 
clerks have this confidence which will be passed 
to your customers. Be sure also that you teach 
them never to misrepresent. Have them under- 
stand that the goods you sell and the values 
you offer are, in your experienced judgment, 
good and worthy values, and represent a square 
deal to the customer. If your clerks make 
claims for the goods that are not borne out, 
you can be sure that the customer will remem- 
ber it. If your clerk sells a customer a pair of 
hose as fast black, and at the third washing 
they turn grey, that salesman has damaged 
your standing with the customer. 

3e sure that every sales clerk is thoroughly 
conversant with the merchandise; establish 
their confidence in the values you sell, and we 
do not hesitate to state that they will give 
the customer the truth every time. If they lack 
confidence in the values you offer, they cannot 
inspire a customer with confidence in your 
goods. Another important matter is to teach 
them to push the profitable lines, for the clerk 
who is pushing the merchandise. or lines which 
pay the better profit is making himself or her- 
self a real factor in the success of the busi- 
ness—you are in business for profit, and profits 
are the life-blood of any business. 

It is true that every merchant wants to 
give the best possible values and service to 
his trade, but the business must pay a profit. 
It is very true that there are some goods in 
certain departments which do not pay a profit 
equal to the cost of doing business, but you 
carry these goods because you must—your 
trade expects it; competition, conditions, or 
the customer of years limit the price on these 
goods to a point where the profit is very 
small. You will find clerks whose sales are 
largely made up of this class of goods, and 
they are doing very little for the store. About 
the best you can say for a clerk of this kind 
is that he is waiting upon the customer—he is 
certainly not a salesman. Impress upon their 
minds that, unless they help increase the profits 
of the business by pushing the profitable lines, 
they cannot expect much advancement. 

Teach your salespeople that, when a cus- 
tomer calls for a low priced article, to show it, 
and before they have time to decide, show 
them something better, and at the same time, 
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by the use of a little common sense, they can 
prove to the customer why it would be to his 
or her interest to use the better article. After 
all, you get just what you pay for. If you 
were able to meet every customer, personally, 
the chances are that very few customers would 
leave dissatisfied, but you are not able to do 
this, and unless you educate your sales em- 
ployes to properly reflect your character, you 
cannot expect 100 per cent efficiency. 

Another thing, I want to mention, and one 
which I think is very important, is the teach- 
ing of your salespeople the importance of 
giving you a square deal. When you have a 
clerk that gives 6% yards of goods where 
the customer pays only for 6 yards—and he 
undoubtedly thinks it is not doing the store 
any particular harm—he is costing you many 
dollars yearly. In many such instances the 
clerk reasons that he is giving away only 
10c of your money, and he further reasons 
that that is a very small amount. It means a 
considerable loss to you, and it does not make 
the customer any more friendly than if she 
had received the exact measure for which she 
paid, no more and no less. You will find 
that the customers do not become any more 
friendly to the store as a result of such work 
—they are more likely to think that, if they 
get extra measure, others are getting it, and 
they consequently expect something extra 
whenever they buy goods. If the salesman 
over-measures to the customer, he has proven 
to them his unfairness to his house, conse- 
quently he has lowered the estimate of the 
customer in him, and through him, in the 
house 

You would be surprised if you would stop 
and calculate what these extras given custom- 
ers are likely to cost you, in money and pres- 
tige. Supposing you have four clerks who 
have this loose and inexcusable habit of 
giving your money away. One clerk may throw 
in % of a yard of wash goods at 32c per yard, 
just to be agreeable; another may just give 
away % of a yard of silk at $1.20 per yard; 
still, another may add % of a yard of ribbon 
at 40c a yard; the fourth clerk may get gen- 
erous with % a yard of lace at 20c per yard. 
These four extras given to customers amount 
to 63c—mind you, 63c of your money given 
away. If this happens in your store one day, 
it is likely to happen every day, so you can 
readily figure what it means to you if you do 
not teach your salespeople the importance of 
giving the store a square deal. It shows that 
what a sales person may think is only a small 
favor to a good customer may actually grow 
into a leak dangerous to your business, for it 
is a habit which becomes more and more 
dangerous as time goes on. 

We could mention a number of other im- 
portant matters that you should teach your 
sales people, but time is short. 

We have prepared a book for sales people in 
department stores, and if any of you gentle- 
men would like to have a copy of same, if you 
will send me your name and address, I will 


be very much pleased to place a copy in your 
hands. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Harry H. Pond, 
Vice-President of the Mechanics & Metals 
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National Bank of New York was detained 
at the last moment and in his place we have 
Mr. Lake, Assistant Cashier and Credit Man- 
ager of that institution. Mr. Lake will ad- 
dress us on “What the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association can render as its contri- 
bution towards Winning the War.” Mr. Lake. 
(Applause.) 


WHAT THE RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION CAN RENDER AS _ ITS 
CONTRIBUTION TOWARD WIN- 
NING THE WAR. 


It is a distinct honor to have the privilege 
of meeting fac€é to face the representatives 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association. Par- 
ticularly is it an honor at this time, when 
your discussions are given deeply serious sig- 
nificance by what is going on in the world 
all about us. 

I have been asked to speak briefly on the 
subject, “What the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation Can Render as its Contribution 
Toward Winning the War.” I can tell you 
very briefly what, from a broad standpoint, 
can be that contribution. To back up the 
brave boys who have gone “over there”; to 
lend your utmost effort to speeding the war; 
to give your whole strength to the struggle 
against the dark powers of Germany, which 
have threatened to deluge our civilization and 
blot out our liberty; that, gentlemen, broadly 
speaking, is what your Association can ren- 
der its contribution. 

Let me in a few words analyze this con- 
tribution. In the first place you can, as in- 
dividuals, extend your financial support. Your 
nation needs that, in increasing ratio. This 
war is costing the United States $250,000,000 
every week, and it is manifestly out of the 
question for the nation to keep up so great 
a rate of expenditure without proper finan- 
cial support. In the second place you can 
economize and preach economy. Your na- 
tion, spending $250,000,000 for war purposes 
every week, requires in return $250,000,000 
worth of goods and services every week, and 
it therefore calls insistently for the goods 
and services you release by economy, as well 
as the money you accumulate by saving. And 
in the third place you can conduct your busi- 
ness energetically and on a higher plane than 
ever before. 

From a financial standpoint there is no 
more fascinating or timely a subject for pres- 
ent discussion among serious thinking men 
than that which deals with the converting 
of the people’s savings into the steel, iron, 
brawn and muscle that are today, under guid- 
ance of military genius, making our part in 
the struggle on the soil of France such a 
notable one. But the few minutes at my dis- 
posal do not permit any excursion into that 
field of discussion; it is your personal and 
direct contribution to winning the war in the 
conduct of your business to which I shall 
endeavor to confine myself in the time al- 
lotted to me. 

Your business has an extremely important 
place in the commercial life of America. I 
sometimes wonder just where we would be 


if it were not for the extension of credit 
and the safeguarding of credit as now known. 
Credit, in its many forms, is essentially a 
part of our vast machine for the transfer 
of value. There could be no business with- 
out it. While it is true that in the retail 
business the proportion of credit to cash 
transactions is not so great as in other direc- 
tions, yet ninety-five per cent of our business 
as a nation is based on credit. 

Your daily bank deposits are an example 
of the degree to which America’s business 
life has come to depend on credit. In most 
cases those deposits consist of checks by the 
use of which value is transferred, from the 
maker to the depositor, without the exchange 
of a single penny. A single firm, doing a 
mail order business, deposits at the Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank every morning 
in the neighborhood of 1000 checks; another 
firm doing a retail business on Fifth avenue 
deposits more than 500. These figures are 
suggestive of the volume which retail busi- 
ness has attained. 

The day is long past when the barter and 
direct exchange of goods was superseded by 
cash payments. And now cash payments have 
made way to credit in all but an insignificant 
proportion of our business affairs, for busi- 
ness has grown altogether too big to permit 
more than trifling proportion of its payments 
to be made by cash. The bank with which | 
have the honor to be associated is typical 
of its kind in New York, and as it is the one 
for which I can most readily recite facts and 
figures, I am going to read a few to you to 
show how far credit has taken its place in 
America’s business life. 

An average of 2,200 pieces of mail are re- 
ceived daily at our bank, and nearly 1,000 
deposit items are made daily through the 
mails. From 4,000 to 5,000 individual deposits 
are received daily by the receiving tellers, 
hence one deposit is made on an average of 
every four seconds. The number of transit 
collections a day is 20,000, and the average 
number of checks drawn against this bank 
and paid through the clearing house daily 
averages $60,000,000. The total number of 
checks paid daily is about 30,000. 

Judging from these figures and pausing only 
for a moment to recollect that there are up- 
ward of 27,000 banks and trust companies in 
the United States, one will readily be in- 
clined to agree, I believe, that credit today 
has its fixed place in business. The salesman 
will tell you that it is sales that moves the 
wheels of trade and will say that the very 
foundations of your business arch rest on 
sales. We will grant him that. But in turn, 
let him grant, as he must, that if its founda- 
tion rests on sales, the keystones of the busi- 
ness arch is credit. The firmer the keystone, 
the firmer the arch, and thus we recognize 
how fundamentally important is the wisdom 
that must be exercised in the extending of 
credit. 

Now, having considered the degree to which 
the element of credit has taken its place in 
the business life of America, let us consider 
the manner in vogue of safeguarding that 
credit. We have had examples in the past— 
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indeed we have them still and shall have 
them so long as mankind conducts business 
on credit—of time, money and thought ex- 
pended in getting business, wasted by the in- 
judicious granting of credit to customers. 
The success of many an efficiently conducted 
enterprise has been wrecked, is_ being 
wrecked, and will be wrecked, by failure to 
exercise the simplest kind of precaution in 
the direction of credit. It is amazing even 
today to note the number of organizations 
which are fairly good in all departments but 
the credit department. A clerk or two off 
in a corner, or maybe not that, constitutes 
the credit department. Yet here is where 
every business organization worthy the name 
must have competent help if it would suc- 
ceed properly in cutting down its losses. 

It is the caliber of those who go to make 
up a credit department that really counts in 
the long run. I feel that the quality and abil- 
ity of the members cannot be too high. It 
is not a difficult task to watch accounts, when 
the weather is clear and business going 
smoothly. But it takes a person with keen 
perception and business intuition, as well as 
an ability to grasp the broad trend of af- 
fairs, to handle matters in a storm, and to 
recognize and judge the signs, before the 
storm, that call for a danger signal to be 
put on that account. 

Also it takes a person of keen perception 
and business intuition to know when and 
how to press the collection of accounts. 
There is a sharp distinction between the Good 
Pay, the Slow Pay, the Won’t Pay and the 
Can’t Pay, and it is the credit man’s judg- 
ment that must determine the difference in 
every case between a reasonable risk and a 
venturesome hazard. 

“Don’t be a business slacker—loosen up” 
is a commonsense and very practical appeal 
that Syracuse merchants not long ago made 
to their customers, and we can heartily en- 
dorse the spirit that prompted the appeal. 

“The bills you incurred last month should 
be paid NOW,” read this appeal, and it went 
on, “bills you made month before last and 
remain unpaid are overdue. If you do not 
pay them you are imposing on good nature. 
The only reason the goods were charged to 
you was for convenience—your convenience. 
The merchants thought you were as good as 
your word. He trusted you and allowed you 
to take the merchandise out of his house. 
Now it’s your turn to make good. Prove to 
him you are honorable, and settle. Play the 
game square.” 

The whole sum and substance of business 
ethics, and the whole foundation of business 
health and well-being are embraced in these 
few sentences. The individual who is slow 
in settling obligations is only a few doors 
removed from the one who deliberately avoids 
settling his obligations, and, perforce, he 
makes merchants hesitate in trusting him 
with their wares. He creates both a social 
and a business problem. He interferes with 
general business prosperity, and though he 
does not destroy the system of granting 
credits that has becOme an inseparable part 


of our business life, he makes the operation 
of that system just so much more difficult. 
He is the sand in the gear box. 

To weed out the debtors who do not pay 
their bills and to stir to action those who 
pay them long after they are due, should be 
the unremitting purpose of every man who 
has anything to do with credits. One way 
to come near accomplishing this purpose is 
to end the granting of unlimited time in the 
settlement of charge accounts. Assume that 
unlimited credits are not necessary—and they 
are not, as any analysis of your customers’ 
accounts will show—and then go ahead to 
eliminate them. Short credits ought to be 
made a religion with all of us. Why should 
people who can pay promptly if they try be 
permitted to burden business—as so many 
peole are doing today—with debts that roll 
on from month to month, growing larger in- 
stead of smaller as, time advances, and load- 
ing a dead-weight upon the whole commer- 
cial structure of the country and incumber- 
ing the whole credit machinery? For, let me 
say this emphatically, every dollar of an un- 
paid bill that stands against the name of a 
delinquent debtor is passed on and _ on, 
through the various channels of credit, until 
it comes to the very fountain head of credit 
—the commercial bank. 

If the retailer does not collect from his 
customer, he is not in a position to meet his 
obligation to the wholesaler. The wholesaler 
in turn is embarrassed in making payment to 
the jobber or the manufacturer from whom 
he secured the goods, whereupon the jobber 
or the manufacturer is compelled to go to his 
bank and extend a loan that should have been 
cancelled, or seek a larger line of credit than 
the condition of his business warrants. 

At no time in the past was it more oppor- 
tune to correct the evils which have crept 
into business along with the wide extension 
of the credit granting system. The campaign 
for nation-wide thrift and economy has a 
strong undercurrent running through it; one 
that is purifying the public mind of a great 
many false ideas and habits. One of the 
habits it is washing out is that of over-buying 
and of building up debt against a future day 
when good fortune may wipe those debts out. 
People, as a general rule, are thoroughly hon- 
est, but they are human, and therefore frail, 
when it comes to resisting temptation. They 
will buy a credit and then sidestep their in- 
debtedness if their accounts work a hardship 
on them. They will delay payments as long 
as possible, and as time runs on, making the 
debts bigger and bigger and harder and hard- 
er to pay, they will become what is inelegantly 
but expressively termed a “full-fledged debt 
dodger.” 

It is in preventing a firm’s customers devel- 
oping thus, and at the same time in diplomati- 
caHy, yet firmly, making bad pay accounts 
collectible, wherein a credit man of high qual- 
ity and ability will be to his firm an asset 
of incalculable value. Such a credit man, 
knowing the value of prompt payment of 
bills, will, I am sure, insist among other 
things that his own firm build up a high 
credit reputation, for he will recognize that 
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the merchant who watches his customers to 
see that they meet their bills promptly must 
zealously guard his own credit, and see that 


his remittances reach his own creditors on 
or before the day they are due, and not one 
or several days after their due date. Let 
me call this to your attention: the wise mer- 
chant is he who by setting an example gains 
a reputation decidedly to his advantage. I 
have in mind the case of a small concern 
which regularly made it a practice to meet 
all bills as soon as received. Customers knew 
of this and thought highly of the concern, 
while those from whom the concern bought 
goods never hesitated an instant in filling its 
orders. During the past two years, when so 
much congestion and trouble to secure goods 
arose, its reputation stood this concern in 
good stead. When it needed goods they were 
sent, and it was comfortably supplied when 
neighbors were short. The reason was simply 
that the factories remembered that with this 
account their money was quick, whereas 
other customers always waited full time. 

Co-operation in business credits is. some- 
thing close to the hearts of all of us who 
have watched the development of the credit 
field. Else we would not be in attendance 
at this Convention here today. Modern busi- 
ness aims at creating standard values so that 
assets can be quickly converted into bank 
credits. The aspiration of the real credit 
man and the progressive bank is that direc- 
tion is identical, and I find it impossible to 
draw the line that shows which is the most 
concerned in having efficient and capable 
credit investigations to base credit on. 

Nothing can be gained without the closest 
co-operation, and without faith and confi- 
dence. We have reached the point in New 
York City where there is the closest co- 
operation among banks in exchanging credit 
information and in conducting affairs for the 
best interest of all. The bank with which I 
am associated would today think of refusing 
to co-operate with other banks in this direc- 
tion about as much as it would think of ask- 
ing its depositors to come in a group and 
withdraw their balances. 

Co-operation which exists among the banks 
ought to exist elsewhere. The point has been 
reached in New York, I am glad to say, 
where there is a much better understanding 
between the smaller stores and the large 
stores that was formerly the case. There is 


still plenty of room for improvement, as 
every credit man with the welfare of the 
community at heart will frankly acknowl- 


edge, and I believe that if the credit men 
of the various businesses would become ac- 
quainted with one another and come to know 
something of each other’s trials and hard- 
ships, they would soon cast aside the petty 
feelings and misunderstandings which now 
check progress in the right direction. 

Credit men should have absolutely no hesi- 
tation in calling upon one another for help, 
and for suggestions or advice when there is 
need. A credit bureau who gives efficient 
service to merchants for their mutual protec- 
tion, supported by a willingness to work to- 
gether for the common good, will in the end 





bring us at least closer than before to that 
millennium to which we are all aspiring. 

The commercial banks of the United States 
have had placed upon their shoulders a duty 
that requires their concerted efforts to fulfill 
That duty is to extend to the Government 
all the credit within their power to further 
the successful prosecution of the war. Do 
you grasp what this means? If the commer- 
cial banks of the United States are called 
upon to extend their accommodation to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, beyond the reasonable demands of 
business, all because a group of thought- 
less citizens are permitted to dawdle in the 
payment of their honest debts, do you not 
see that, in exactly the same measure in 
which this condition is permitted, the Gov- 
ernment is deprived of so many dollars of 
vitally necessary credit? 


You may think this is a small thing. I 
know it is a far cry from the unpaid bills 
in the desk of your lady customer to the 


desk of the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington, where the finances of the Na- 
tion are considered. If you think the relation 
extreme, ponder a moment on the relation of 
small things to great. A single unpaid bill 
of a few dollars is trifling against the Govern- 
ment’s credit needs of billions. So, also, is 
a single stone trifling against the flood of 
Niagara. But many stones, piled one on top 
of another, could dam Niagara’s floods and 
bring ruin to a coutnry-side, and many un- 
paid bills could so dam up the sources of 
credit and paralyze the banks as to make 
futile the sound financing of the war. 

It is therefore a distinct and definite pa- 
triotic duty—one as definitely and distinctly 
patriotic, although maybe not as dramatic, as 
any that I can think of—which confronts the 
retail credit men of this country in the pres- 
ent time of national stress. That duty is 
to exercise unremitting vigilance in keeping 
credit books clean, in keeping credit accounts 
thoroughly liquid, and in insisting firmly upon 
the prompt payment of bills when they are 
due. 

Let me show you for a moment, from an- 
other angle, the benefit your vigilance in each 
of these directions will bring. You all hear 
today about inflation. I dare say to most of 
you inflation is no more than a high-sounding 
term, used by economists and bankers when 


they discuss very abstract things. Let me 
say, gentlemen, that inflation is something 
which today comes very close home to us 


as we go on with the financing of this gigan- 
tic war. Instead of an abstract something 
about which professors and banking theorists 
may argue learnedly, it is a concrete force 
in our national finances which will surely op- 
erate to block the wheels of victory if, 
through your negligence and mine, it is 
allowed to go on without check. 

What is inflation? Inflation is an increase 
in credit and currency out of proportion to 
legitimate business needs. And what has that 
to do with the Retail Credit Men? Simply 
this: in the hands of the Retail Credit Men 
lies the power effectually to check the forces 
that contribute to inflation. 
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By influencing people to meet their bills 
promptly the Retail Credit Men can contrib- 
ute a substantial service in reducing unnec- 
essary demands on banking credit. Moreover, 
they can impose a check against over-buying 
during the war, making it possible for the 
American people to turn more of their wealth 
and savings into Government bonds, in such 
a manner that the Government will not have 
to depend so much on the banks as other- 
wise they would do. 


Gentlemen, I urge you to do your part in 
leading the American people along right lines 
in this crisis of our career. In a number of 
the belligerent countries of Europe, the evil 
of borrowing excessively ‘from the banks to 
finance the war has measured itself in the 
degree of the inflation that has come about, 
and in the consequent depreciation in the 
buying power of money. In cases where the 
people have not been able to save enough to 
pay for bond issues, the governments have 
had no alternative but to resort to the banks. 
3onds were turned over to the banks in ex- 
change for paper money, this paper money 
going broadcast through the land and de- 
preciating in value with every additional is- 
sue. Lately the Federal Reserve Board, at 
Washington, presented a series of figures on 
the amount of one kind of paper money issued 
abroad. It showed that for six European na- 
tions — Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Italy, France and Great Britain—the principal 
banks of issue on December 31 last had nearly 
thirty thousand million dollars of notes in 
circulation, as compared with less than four 
thousand million at the outbreak of the war. 
Here was an eight-fold increase, in a period of 
a little more than forty months, in what to all 
intents and purposes is irredeemable paper 
money. Today the amount of this bank-note 
circulation may fairly be estimated at close 
to forty thousand million dollars; no possible 
estimate can be made of other forms of notes 
circulating in Russia and the Central Empires. 

Let us work together to keep out of the 
United States such a condition of inflation 
as that which has be-deviled the banking and 
financial situation in Russia, and which is so 
be-deviling the situation in the Central Em- 
pires that one is bewildered by the prospect 
confronting the bankers of those nations. In 
an economic war, such as that we are en- 
gaged in today, it is the nation that keeps 
itself economically strong and well that will 
come out uppermost in the end. 


You can do your part, gentlemen, in keep- 
ing America economically strong and well. It 
is in your power to uphold the hand of the 
Government in this its hour of greatest trial, 
and in so doing to strengthen the business 
structure against the day when peace is con- 
cluded. For, remember, when peace returns 
it will bring with it problems of appalling 
magnitude, and these problems will not prop- 
erly be solved unless underlying our efforts 
is a firm and sound business structure upon 
which we can support all our efforts. There- 
fore, gentlemen of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, I urge you to do the utmost 
within your power to insure the health and 
well-being of American business, not only 


that victory may come to the great cause 
for which we are fighting, but that in the 
days to come after we may continue to be 
what we are today; a nation strong and vig- 
orous, ready always to demonstrate our capa- 
bilities on the side of right and justice. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Address is accepted and ordered published 
in the Credit World. 

The Chair presents to the convention Mr. 
Otto Phieler, one of the representative merchants 
of Boston. (Applause.) 

MR. PHIELER: I just want to say a few 
words, because I understand you have a nice 
auto ride arranged for you this afternoon. 
The question of the trade acceptance and 
the small retailer is one of interest to all of 
us. We are very familiar with the trade ac- 
ceptance but we have heard very little about 
how the trade acceptance is going to work 
out with the small retailer. Now, we mustn’t 
lose sight of the fact that the small retailers 
throughout the country do a much larger 
volume of business than the large retailers. 
It is very easily figured out and therefore, 
they are a factor and they must be consid- 
ered, and if you are going to carry out a 
trade acceptance plan the small retailer must 
be taken in with the rest. But, as I say, he 
hasn’t been quite considered. 

I think it is an excellent plan if we can do 
business in that way, but how can the small 
retailer give a trade acceptance with the 
usual open accounts? He can’t tell when his 
funds are coming in, whether he’s going to 
be in a position to meet that trade accept- 
ance when it comes to him. There is only 
one thing that can be urged by you credit 
men and other commercial organizations, and 
that is that the larger stores must take the 
initiative to educate the public to be willing, 
if they do not want to pay their bill within 
thirty days, to give a trade acceptance to that 
retailer. In that way he is sure that he will 
be able to take care of his own obligation. 

It appears a very small point, but if you 
think of it a moment it is quite an important 
one, in order to make the trade acceptance 
universal. Your work is a splendid work in 
protecting business but when the trade ac- 
ceptance is working in full force, I’m afraid 
you gentlemen won't have quite so much to 
do because there won’t be so many to look 
after 

If the retailer might be compelled to come 
to some such plan as the wholesaler, say, “If 
you pay your bill to us within 30 days we wil: 
give you two per cent discount, (you've got 
to make some inducement there) and if you 
do not pay this bill in 30 days, why, you sign 
this acceptance and it will be met in 90 days.” 

There is much being said about prompt 
payment. We must keep money liquid and 
we should borrow as little as possible from 
the banks but I notice (it may be good busi- 
ness) that a great many of the large stores 
advertise long terms on certain kinds of 
sales, giving terms for goods bought in the 
summer to November, December, sometimes 
for goods bought in the spring, even, they 
have been offered terms to pay in the fall. 
That is not conducive to prompt settlement. 
The thought in the mind of the average cus- 
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tomer might be, “Well, as long as they can 
do it in that, they can do it in other things. 
I will let my account run. That house doesn’t 
need any money, if they can wait for my 
money until next fall on that, why can’t they 
do it on this?” 

The small retailer has to follow’ the 
methods of the large store in order to hold 
his business and he hasn’t perhaps the ready 
capital or the monetary facilities to carry 
these credits so well; therefore he is obliged 
to go to the banks and borrow in order to 
carry them and thereby ties up bank funds 
that might not have to be tied up if such a 
habit were not allowed the customers. 

Now, gentlemen, I'd like to say a great deal 
more to you on a great many different sub- 
jects. I will say one thing that might not 
affect you directly, but it is in line with other 
lines of business. There’s just been a com- 
mittee appointed by the War _ Industries 
Board on the fur industry, to simplify the 
work of the government. They will look to 
that committee for all information on fur. 
Any individual or association that wants 
anything from the Government will be re- 
ferred to this committee. A member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
will go to a member of the committee, or ap- 
pear before the committee, and the question 
will be hashed and threshed out there and 
then brought in condensed form to the au- 
thorities at Washington and it will treat with 
a great many subjects after the war, too, in 
reconstruction. 

No doubt you find that running along in 
other lines as well as in the fur business. 

I want to tell you what the Retail Trade 
Board of the Chamber of Commerce has 


done. It has been doing co-operative work 
right through and by getting together we 


have accomplished much. In 1908 the mer- 
chants of Boston were very much askance of 
one another and when we formed the Retail 
Trade Board in 1909, why, that gradually be- 
gan to disappear so that today I believe you 
will find a splendid unity among the retail 
merchants and in that way the large part of 
the Retail Chamber of Commerce has a divi- 
sion of its own. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind at- 
tention. We hope to see you back in Bostoa 
soon again, hope that you have enjoyed your 
visit and will carry back to your home pleas- 


ant memories of your visit to this city. (Ap- 
plause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear 


from the Chairman of the Exhibits Commit- 
tee, Mr. Fowler. 

MR. FOWLER: Mr. President and Fellow- 
Members: I only want to say a word. I 
want to call your attention to the bottom of 
page 31 in the Credit World in which you are 
requested to utilize what time you have in 
looking over the exhibits in the other room. 
Now, I want to say this, that we have there 
just ten concerns represented but every one 
of those concerns have actually to do with 
your particular line of business—the credit 
end of it—and when I tell you that every one 
of the firms represented has to get priority 


orders for steel today from the government 
and practically all of their factories ars 
working overtime not only on government 
work but other work, you can understand 
the time and expense they have been to to 
come here and, for the sake of the benefit 
of the exhibits of the future conventions, | 
am going to again ask all of you to visit each 
one individually and personally ask ques- 
tions and take some advertising matter from 
them so that wher they leave here they can 
say it paid to come to Boston and exhibit at 
the convention. and next year I will assure 
you that your convention will be successful 
in getting them. 

I simply wanted to add also that the Asso- 
ciation will be benefited over $1,000.00 clear 
money from these exhibits at this meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Blackstone, of 
Pittsburgh, was unable to get to the conven- 
tion and we will hear from Mr. Leonard, his 
assistant, on “Why Extreme Care Should be 
Exercised in the Extension of Credit During 
War Times.” (Applause.) 

MR. LEONARD: Mr. Blackstone regrets 
exceedingly his inability to be here, and asked 
me to present his individual compliments and 
greeting and also the greetings of the Pitts- 
burgh Association. No one regrets more Mr. 
Blackstone’s absence at this meeting than I, 
first because you will be disappointed in not 
hearing him and second because of being 
placed in position a newlywed found himself 
in after the ceremony while the guests were 
partaking of the wedding breakfast. 

Everybody called for a speech from the 
groom and rising from his seat he placed his 
hand on the bride’s shoulder and said, “This 
thing was forced upon me,” so this thing was 
forced on me, too. (Laughter.) This is Mr. 
Blackstone’s paper, not mine. 

Mr. Leonard reads Mr. Blackstone’s ad- 
dress. 


WHY EXTREME CARE SHOULD BE EX- 
ERCISED IN THE EXTENSION OF 
CREDIT DURING WAR TIMES. 


The phraseology limits the question. within 
rather narrow boundaries. It is similar to the 
story recently told me by Major Lyle of the 
Canadian Army. Two American negro sol- 
diers were discussing front line trenches and 
going over the top. One was a veteran and the 
other a recruit. As is the case with recruits 
he was asking questions. Finally he said, 
“Well, Sam, now tell, just what this going 
over the top means.” Sam answered and said, 
“Well, Jim, it am a very narrow boundary. 
Going over the top means just as much as to 
say, ‘Good mawning, Jesus!’” I don’t know 
what I have ever done to Crowder that would 
cause him to hand me a lemon like this. I 
was like the fellow who had bought a $50.00 
suit which was delivered and in the same day’s 
mail delivery received a letter advising him 
that Joseph Horne Co. (or maybe it was R. H 
White Co.), had cheerfully granted his request 
for a monthly charge account and placed the 
Nmit at $3500. I didn’t know’ whether 
Crowder wanted me to keep the subject or re- 
turn it; but, on the supposition that he might 
give it to someone who would handle it better 
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if | returned it, I kept it. I was like the negro 
soldier that Surgeon Mayer, of the transport 
service, told me about. Our negro soldiers 
are very religious and they don’t care who 
knows it; they do not hesitate to pray at any 
time or place. During a tempestuous trip last 
December, the negroes were praying in all 
parts of the ship. One near the eo 
prayed in a deep, religious voice, “Oh, Lord! 
Come and save this ship and this nigger, and 
come quick. And Oh, Lord! if you yourself 
am too busy to come, send one of your swift- 
est angels.” I needed a swift angel to help 
me on this subject, so it was put up for a 
debate at one of the meetings of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association of Pittsburgh. 
Three of the men selected immediately went 
out of town; three ladies and one man agreed 
to debate it and that’s where the angels 
come in. 

I am free to confess that I believe that care 
should be used at all times in the granting of 
credit. Why extreme care should be used in 
war times depends upon whether the Credit 
Man is in a country at war or in a prosperous 
neutral country. In our case, our nation is 
in war. Three million men are in the military 
service, 95 per cent of whom are making less 
money than ever before. Within the next year, 
two million more will be in similar service, 
and possibly an equal number will be work- 
ing outside their profession, or usual occupa- 
tion, engaged in war, possibly munition works. 
This may pay some men more and others less 
than their usual income. This condition is 
clouded in the midst of uncertainty and uncer- 
tainty is the fundamental reason for using 
extreme care in the granting of new credit in 
war times. How many accounts have you 
Credit Men opened since April, 1917, that are 
being carried without positive assurance of 
them being paid during the period of the war? 
(Possibly by reason of someone in the family 
being in the service.) How many of the older 
accounts are in the same condition? How 
many of the new accounts that you will open 
will become so unless extreme care is used? 
Even in the best accounts there is an uncer- 
tainty; in case of death there is nearly always 
a delay of one year. It is the duty of a Credit 
Man to grant proper credit promptly and then 
to make quick collections. I merely mention 
this because you all know it, but do you all 
know the uncertainty that lingers in the un- 
investigated conditions surrounding each new 
application for credit? Particularly those that 
are made by women between the ages of 18 
and 45, and by men of the same ages. Or by 
any person, of any age, who depends upon the 
earning power of one who may become a 
military draftee? These things have come to 
my notice in different ways. They have come 
to every one of you in some way or another 
and the more accounts you have the more it 
may come. If any Credit Man has missed it 
up to this time he is either wonderfully lucky, 
unusually wise, or exceptionally cautious. It 
is all very nice, very polite, very politic, and 
very patriotic to say that your store will gladly 
carry every account that becomes delinquent 
by reason of some contributing member of 
the family having gone into the service to help 


win the war, but everybody knows that there 
is not a man but who is desirous of keeping 
such accounts at a minimum figure. Those 
who encourage new credit with such families 
as I have referred to are hindering proper 
granting of credit, are hindering family econ- 
omy and are adding a new line to the soldier’s 
responsibility, namely a credit line; one that 
will, if allowed to grow, develop extravagance, 
and extravagance is the real curse of the ages. 
These things will interfere with his morals, 
and anything that interferes with the morale 
of our soldiers is a bad thing. It is bad, also, 
if it effects his morals, for too much credit, 
like a little learning, is a dangerous thing, and 
in the “Oh, wait until you come back and then 
pay” remark, which you have undoubtedly 
heard, there is danger of a slow growing lack 
of personal dignity and responsibility and a 
development of carelessness which leads to 
that delinquency that closes itself in the Profit 
and Loss lists. The proof that I offer in sub- 
stantiation of this statement is in the many 
letters received from men in the service re- 
gretting that they “cannot pay just now.” Ex- 
treme care should be exercised in war times 
in a country engaged in war, in granting new 
credits, so that this condition may be kept at 
the minimum. 


It may be proper for me to say that your 
Pittsburgh Association decided by a majority 
of one, the Chair not voting or speaking on 
the subject, that extreme care should not be 
exercised in opening new accounts in war 
times. Some of the points brought out in the 
debate were that the working people at home, 
meaning those not in the military service, are 
making more money now than ever before 
and that they should be permitted to spend 
it through the medium of that great modern 
convenience, a Credit Account, to my mind, 
the cheapest thing of the twentieth century. 
The advocates of this method did not refer 
to the fact that, when people who have been 
cash customers are desirous of continuing to 
pay cash, they are increasing their overhead 
expenses and everything else of an undesir- 
able quality by soliciting or encouraging such 
persons to open accounts. Many merchants 
have not awakened to the. great truth that 
there are now few persons who confine their 
purchases to the store at which they have 
an account; 98 per cent of the applicants for 
credit, excepting newly-weds, already have ac- 
counts at other stores. The promiscuous, care- 
less opening of accounts with persons whe 
have been paying cash and who should con- 
tinue on that basis, is adding another link to 
the chain of extravagance that some day must 
be broken asunder, and that some day will be 
during the reconstruction period which has 
followed all wars and when there will be a 
return, for many of these people, to the re- 
duced income of pre-war times. The plea for 
carelessness, for that is what looseness and 
uncautioned credit really is in war times, is 
the gambling spirit of chance, the uncertainty 
to which I previously referred, and the basing 
of a credit policy in the hope that the so-called 
“law of averages” will prevail, even in times 
when clear reasoning indicates that it is im- 
possible. 
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COMMENTS. 


MR. McCAUSLAND: 
ing two to three times 
and therefore cost more to 
wise more money is invested. Cautiousness 
should be the watchword, for this reason. 
After the war must come _ reconstruction. 
When war ends there will be from one to two 
million marriages in from 30 to 60 days. If 
war ends suddenly it will make vast change 
in general conditions. More than extreme cau- 
tion ’s imperative.” 


MRS. KEOUGH: 


“Goods are now cost- 
as much as formerly, 
sell them; like- 


“There is always prosper- 
ity in war times. I do not believe that much 
profiteering is being indulged in. There is 
more money in the country and more is being 
spent. Would far rather lose a little through 
accounts than cut off business by being too 
close. Many are living extravagantly now and 
it might be well to get a little of this money 
now, because those who are spending it will 
not have it after the war is over.” 

MISS BITNER: 


the most money now 


“People who are making 
were formerly those of 
the poorer classes. They should be saving 
money for the future. But many are buying 
good clothes and nice things. [ can see no 
reason why the retailer should not demand 
cash, the same as the wholesaler. Our store 
has raised our credit terms. The people met 
them and we are raising them again. The 
public is buying just as much.” 


MR. JACKSON: “It is now a sellers’ mar- 
ket. History shows that high prices always 
follow after the war. We never had a war 
like this, but | believe that for the next year 
or two prices will be high. Take the ready 
clothing trade, 3,000,000 men will come home 
and they will need clothes. The demand will 
be tremendous. It is not a time to be too 
cautious. There will be a readjustment some 
day, but it is not yet in sight. The supply 
will eventually catch up with the demand.” 

MR. MICHAEL: “Credits are a gamble. 
When cards are coming their way the gambler 
plays for higher stakes. The more accounts 
that are opened the better it is for the future. 
Let future conditions take care of themselves. 
It is dollars and cents in business. Get the 
business, don’t tighten up too much, for, after 
all, it is the percentage of business done that 
counts.” 

My conclusions on this subject are that ex- 
treme care should be taken in the opening of 
new accounts during war times and while I 
appreciate the fact that you will not all agree 
with me, yet you cannot all be like the story 
[ read recently about the lieutenant who was 
up for examination for promotion. The ex- 
amining officer said: “Now, Lieutenant, you 
are supposed to have your Company of 250 
men in line and you receive orders to change 
front at an angle of 45 degrees. Explain how 
it would be executed and what command you 
would give.’ oe any hesitation, the 
lieutenant said, “General, that is what I have 
often wondered.” 


FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE. 


Howard W. Leonard, as- 
Joseph Home Co., Pitts- 


Paper read by 
sistant credit man, 


burgh, Pa. 





THE PRESIDENT: In view of the fact 
that we got a late start this morning we have 
had to rearrange the program because we 
have to adjourn at 1:30 in order to have an 


hour for lunch and be ready for the auto 
ride. 
We were to take up the question of the 


resolution on co-operation between the Na 
tional Association of Mercantile Agencies and 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
today, but we'd like to have a motion defer- 
ring that until tomorrow. Otherwise, we can- 
not get in our nominations, etc. 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, I move that 
the report of the committee be put over until 
tomorrow morning’s session. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Taylor, we will 
start off with you on “Why the National As- 
sociation Headquarters Should Be in My 
City,” and the Chair would like to request 
that someone get Mr. Schmus into the room. 
He claims that Cleveland is the logical place 
for the headquarters city and we want to 
hear from him. Mr. Jackson claims that St. 
Louis is the city. 

MR. TAYLOR: Ladies and Gentlemen: | 
think most of us feel that the time has come 
in the history of this National Association 
when we should have a national headquarters 
and a secretary who will look after all the 
duties of that office, eliminating the corre- 
spondence and other work that the President 
has had to do heretofore. 

In view of this fact, I feel that New York 
City would be the logical place for the na- 
tional headquarters; first, because it is the 
largest city in the world today; secondly, 
it is the financial center of the world; but 
the most important reason, I believe, is that 
it needs to be built up more than any other 
section of our country, and if we had our 
national headquarters in New York City, | 
feel sure that the East would be built up 
more rapidly than if the headquarters were 
located in some other place. 

I presume that Mr. Jackson or Mr. Schmus 
is going to say to you that the advantages 
are with St. Louis or Cleveland because those 
are.more central cities, and I will agree that 
that is. probably the only argument that they 
can advance that would be in favor of the office 
being in one of the western cities, but I really 
believe that for the prestige it would give 
our National Association, that New York 
City is the logical place to have it and that 
we have done a lot of hard work in the East 
to get the eastern men into our Association 
but we have had to do it through correspond- 
ence. 


If we had our national headquarters in 
New York City, with a man big enough to 
go out and act as field man, he would reap 
the harvest of the seed that we have sown 
this past year and the state of New York 
alone should yield at least 1,000 members to 
our Association. I believe that if we were 


to do that, locate the national headquarters 
in New York City, the eastern states 1 


would 
be built up very rapidly and a year from 
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now we would have double 
ganization from the eastern 
| dont’ know of any other 
can offer in favor of it 
limited, but I hope New 
selected for national headquarters of the 
Association. We certainly will do all we 
can down there to help the Secretary and will 
give him every assistance from our local asso- 
ciation possible to help build up the East, 
which is so much needed. 

| thank you for your attention. 

MR. JACKSON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I don’t know just exactly why | 
was selected for this task, as we have such 
orators in St. Louis as Mr. Snider and Mr. 
Strauss, and Mr. Wolfort has already ex- 
pressed a desire that he represent St. Louis 
in this. I feel that he can do it much more 
to the advantage of St. Louis than myself, 
however I am not going to dwell on that 
any further. I am just merely going to tell 
you. where the logical place, geographically 
centered, in which the central office should 
be placed—that is St. Louis. 

[ am just going to give you an example, as 
I have only five minutes. Take, for instance, 
dealing with San Francisco. I am going to 
presume that we are going to have some 
service to give to this organization at some 
time, that we are going to have central in- 
formation and we want it placed in a central 
place where it is accessible to all of us, and 
that it wouldn’t be necessary for San Fran- 
cisco to send entirely across the country to 
get a little information and take twice as 
long as if sent to St. Louis. The same is true 
of Dallas. 

On the point of membership—the member- 
ship of this organization numbers 502 mem- 
bers who could reach New York quicker than 
they could reach St. Louis, and in that num- 
ber I am including the big number of Pitts- 
burgh (giving the state of Pennsylvania to 
New York City) although Pittsburgh is close 
to Cleveland. Giving Cleveland Indiana (and 
the states down South—Georgia, and around 
down there—going to New York), there are 
497 members which could reach Cleveland 
auicker than New York or St. Louis. Taking 
only those which are close to St. Louis, there 
are 1,931, or 6624% of the people that can 
reach St. Louis from two to five days quicker 
than they can reach and get a return from 
New York. 

Now, in my mind, there is no place that 
we should even take into consideration other 
than St. Louis. We should not consider any 
city simply because it is a large city, but we 
want to take into consideration the place 
that has the facilities for handling this and 
where you can, get the information quickly. 
That is what we want, after all. We want 
good information and we want it quick; we 
can’t wait for ten days to get information in 
California from New York. 

don’t know that I can say anything more 
than that we are well equipped to take care 
of the situation and I can’t imagine why such 
a thing should come up. It says “a central 
office.” As I understand it, the central office 


our present or- 
states alone. 

argument that I 
because the time is 


York City will be 


(Applause.) 


should be centrally located and 1 am going 
to ask you folks, if you want real service and 
want to get it quickly, to advucate St. Louis. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, 
l had myself eliminated from this program 
until right at the last moment, when the 
President put me on for this five-minute talk. 

Cleveland is perfectly willing to grant that 
New York is a great city. It is the foremost 
city of our country. Its greatest distinction 
is its largeness. I am trying to think of some- 
thing that will fit into our work, and large- 
ness isn’t necessary. 

Louis is all right. It’s a nice place. St. 
Louis is one of those nice, quiet, conservative 
old places. There are a lot of fine people 
there, and so far as credit men are concerned 
you never saw a finer lot of fellows than the 
men from St. Louis. They have developed 
that section around St. Louis in a wonderful 
way, but I want to tell you a few things 
abou: Cleveland. 

In the first place, Cleveland is practically 
the center of population in the United States. 
It is the nearest to the center of population 
of any one of the three cities under consid- 
ration. It is a night’s ride from Cleveland 
to 75 per cent of our population and to almost 
every important center in our country. It 
is neither East nor West. It hasn’t absorbed 
entirely the conservatism of the East nor 
is it altogether a runaway like the far West. 
It has absorbed the best of both. It is already 
the national association headquarters of thir- 
teen very large national associations. 

Cleveland has at the present time the best, 
largest, most successful bureau conducted by 
any Retail Credit Men’s Association in the 
country. I want to give you a few figures 
On August 13th we had on hand over $6,500.00. 
The merchants organized this and put up $16,- 
000.00 and later on put up $4,000.00 more. We 
have cash on hand of over $5,000.00 and ac- 
counts receivable of $1,500.00, making $6,500.00 
and no indebtedness other than small cur- 
rent bills. 

We have an 


I thought 


institution there that credit 
men, merchants, have come to from all over 
the country and have copied. St. Louis will 
permit me to state that theirs was copied 
from Cleveland, although in some respects 
they bettered ours. It shows and indicates 
a progressivenes in Cleveland that has 
reached its highest point of perfection. 

The Cleveland merchants have the reputa- 
tion of being as far advanced in the retail 
establishments as any city in the country. 
This is not a boast from Cleveland, but is 
the statement which is made by merchants 
from around the country who come to Cleve- 
land and see our stores. 

Cleveland is the greatest civic and commer- 
cial exponent of the full meaning of co- 
operation. There is no community or munici- 
pality in our fair land that has exceeded 
Cleveland in that respect. Our Chamber of 
Commerce is granted that distinction by 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the coun- 
try. It has justly gained this title. It is the 
first city in American spirit, a city in which 
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it is good to live, a city whose residents be- 
lieve that “He profits most who serves best.” 

Cleveland, the city that co-operates: Cleve- 
land, the city of ideas and ideals, the city of 
doers, the city that really has a soul. It ex- 
pects and urges the headquarters of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association to be 
established in this fair Queen City of the Un- 
salted Seas, in the offices of our local associa- 
tion, where the co-operative spirit of Cleve- 
land may be absorbed, as it were, by the 
Credit World and sent broadcast through our 
fair land. (Applause.) 

I am going to ask some of our Cleveland 
delegates to distribute a book on Cleveland. 

Book is distributed. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are going to call 
on the Chairman of the Board, Mr. H. Victor 
Wright, to present the claims of Chicago. 
Mr. Wright had no idea he would be called 
on for this talk and we want to see what 
kind of an argument he can put up for Chi- 
cago. (Applause.) 

MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Nothing could be more unex- 
pected for me, but | want to tell you there 
is only one place in this country to even 
consider for the headquarters, and that is 
Chicago. Chicago is absolutely the central 
location, and that is what we must look for 
for national headquarters. I will venture that 
prestige goes a good way, that it is a desir- 
able thing to have prestige and that New 
York would fill the bill in that direction, 
but it isn’t the only thing. We’ve got to put 
two things together, we’ve got to put prestige 
and service together. I want to link both of 
them in reasonable measure and therefore I 
would say that Chicago will give us the pres- 
tige next to New York and that it will give 
us the service above all others. 

Now, one of the reasons why I like Chi- 
cago is because it is the most difficult place 
I know of in the whole country for us to 
get in and work. I have had some experience 
with Chicago. I never came up against a 
harder proposition, in trying to interest the 
credit men of the entire country, than in Chi- 
cago. In fact, they tried to make us believe 
there isn’t any reason for our existence. 

I want us to go right in there and show 
them that there is. I believe that we ought 
to have and will have one of the biggest asso- 
ciations in the entire country in Chicago, and 
while there have been men who have said to 
me sometimes, knowing the little experience 
that we have had in trying to get started in 
Chicago, “I should think you'd feel very much 
discouraged,” I have always replied, “I am 
not personally discouraged at all. I have 
vision enough to believe that Chicago is going 
to furnish one of the largest associations for 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
and it is not going to be long.” 

I know no better way for us to start in to 
accomplish that purpose than to inform them 
that whatever they may think about it, we 
are going to have our national headquarters 
in that very city of Chicago. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: In view of the fact 


that we had hoped to adjourn at 1:30, the 


Chair would like to suggest that a motion be 
made to receive nominations now. 

Such motion is made, seconded and carried 

Nominations for President are in order. 

MR. W. H. J. TAYLOR: I take great pleas- 
ure in speaking for a man whom you all have 
known for the good work he has done for 
this Association, and a man who has gone out 
and in a few months has secured many mem- 
bers and has done much in the past year for 
the upbuilding and making a force of our 
Association. He needs no introduction to 
this audience because his work speaks for 
him, and I don’t know that there is anything 
that I could say that would stand out so 
clearly as to his fitness for the position as 
the work he has accomplished. 

I therefore take great pleasure in nominat- 
ing our present President, Mr. L. S. Crowder, 
of Dallas, Texas. (Long, continued applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Taylor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I regret more than I can say 
to inform you that I am unable to serve you 
the coming year I appreciate that it’s very 
much of an honor. I also appreciate that 
there is very much responsibility attached to 
the position. I know that there is very much 
work attached to it because I have gone 
through it for the past four or five months 
and I do not see how I can give the Asso- 
ciation the attention that it should have and 
at the same time do justice to my work in 
Dallas. 

I am very peculiar in some ways. I guess 
I am restless; in fact, for a number of years 
I was on the road about half the time, which 
has made me even more restless, and if | 
see things are not going just to suit me, if 
I don’t get the results through correspond- 
ence, in case I took the presidency, although 
my work required me in Dallas, I know | 
could not resist the temptation to board the 
train and get out and do something, or at 
least.make the effort. 

I feel that in this organization we have 
many who are capable of presiding over the 
affairs of the Association, and I appreciate, 
while I was not duly elected President this 
year, I have had the honor of presiding over 
your convention. For that reason I must 
decline the nomination, and further nomina- 
tions for President are in order. 

MR. WOLFORT: For the last few years 
we have had in mind a President to serve the 
Credit Men’s Association whose qualities | 
don’t care to go into further, but everyone 
knows him, and I take great pleasure in nom 
inating Mr. W. G. Schmus, of Cleveland, for 
President. (Applause.) 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Wolfort, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I thank you very much. I thank 
you for this applause. I thank Mr. Wolfort 
for the very kind words that he spoke. | 
appreciate very much the letters that have 
been sent to me on this subject during this 
year. I appreciate the very kind words that 
credit men have spoken to me in this respect 
as I met them about the country. 

I beg to call your attention, however, to the 
fact that I am still a Director of the Associa- 
tion and I desire to finish my term as a Di- 
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rector. I want to call your attention further- 
more to the fact that I probably—I don’t say, 
this in a boastful way—have as large if not 
the largest office to take care of as any of the 
men here present. It isn’t a question of the 
credit department alone, but it is the super- 
vision of our entire general office. It’s a man’s 
job. It isn’t an eight-hour job, it’s many 
times a job late into the night. 

Furthermore—and this is my best reason 
and it is a good one—we are organizing in 
the state of Ohio the state merchants, the 
retail merchants, for the War Savings Stamps 
proposition. This is not a temporary affair, 
it will last throughout the entire war. The 
head of our house is the state merchant for 
Ohio. It has become my duty to organize the 
state of Ohio for this work, to handle the 
correspondence and the plans of organization 
and to promote the sales. We are trying to 
sell over $10,000,000.00 worth of War Savings 
Stamps in Ohio. That is not a small job, 
that is a man’s job, and that, we will say, will 
take care of about the second eight hours of 
the day. 

[ am sure that you will grant me the privi- 
lege of having eight hours for sleep or recrea- 
tion. If you can find out how it is possible for 
a man to do any more, yo ware wiser than 
Solomon. He himself couldn’t have taken on 
the job of President of this Association. 

[ have had my fling at our work. I have 
enjoyed it. I have had all of the distinction 
and honor that any man should want. I must 
therefore respectfully, but with full apprecia- 
tion, decline. 

On the other hand, I have a theory about 
our election of officers. I believe that we 
should interest as many of the members of 
our Association in our Board of Directors and 
our official staff as possible. I don’t believe 
that the same men should be tontinually hold- 
ing the office. I believe that our unwritten 
law about a President being President for 
only one term is good. I believe that this 
provision that our committee on By-Laws pr2- 
posed of not having a Director who has served 
a full term succeed himself is very good. 

There are good men in these cities that are 
not represented on our Board of Directors 
and official staff that should also be on the 
Board. I have another idea so far as our 
Association is concerned. I believe that when 
our convention is in the West the President 
should come from the East, when our con- 
vention is in the East the President should 
come from the West. 

In carrying out this idea and thinking of 
this plan, my thoughts have naturally re- 
verted to how we can match up our conven- 
tion in St. Paul with an eastern man. In 
looking over the eastern field of men I found 
one man that seemed to me to stand out pre- 
eminently as capable and able to fill the posi- 
tion of President of our Association, a man 
of whom we are proud, a man whose position 
in his local community is paramount, a man 
who is respected by all of the credit men and 
the merchants of his community, a man who 
has been credit man perhaps as long as any 
of us, a man in the prime of life, full of ideas, 
full of energy 


I take great pleasure in nominating Mr. 
Sidny E. Blandford of Boston. (Long, con- 
tinued applause.) 

Nominations for President closed by order 
of convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Nominations for Vice- 
President, first Vice-President, are in order. 

MR. JACKSON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It has always been my desire 
to select people for our officers that do things, 
that can do things and will do things. I have 
in mind a gentleman who has been in credit 
work, in fact connected with one house for 
about thirty years, has been in the credit work 
for probably fifteen or twenty years. He is 
in a city that we have been very anxious to 
have interested in this National Association. 
He has taken quite a large interest and has 
been extremely successful in organizing and he 
still is going to do a world of good. 

I take pleasure in nominating Mr. F. Black- 
stone of Joseph Horne & Co., Pittsburgh. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Nominations for first Vice-President closed 
by order of convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Nominations for sec- 
ond Vice-President are now in order. 

MR. HOWELL: In placing a nomination 
for the office of second Vice-President I wish 
to present the name of one who has been 
no less active in the service of the National 
Association than all of the other gentlemen 
who have been mentioned before, a man who 
has developed a wonderful organization in his 
city and who has been the backbone of that 
organization and at the same time a man who 
has given invaluable services to the National 
Association as a Director. He has lent to the 

3oard of Directors a great deal of dignity and 
also of reserve, and | take great pleasure in 
presenting the name of Mr. G. A. Lawo of 
the John Gerber Co., Memphis, Tenn. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Nominations for second 
closed by order of convention. 


THE PRESIDENT: Nominations for four 
Directors of three years each and one Director 
for unexpired term, two years, will be in order. 


MR. FETTERLY: In bringing to the at- 
tention of this convention the man whom I 
have in mind for the position of Director, I 
am performing a labor of love. The man I 
have in mind is the one man whom we in 
Milwaukee have possibly the highest regard 
for of any of the members of the Retail Asso- 
ciation, because that man we call our daddy, 
the man to whose activities aan services the 
Milwaukee Society owes its very existence. If 
our old mutual friend whom we all love and 
respect in Minneapolis, Gilfillan, may be called 
the daddy of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the man whom I have in mind may 
well be classed as its step-father because I 
know of no man to whom the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association owes more today 
than to the man from the far western coast 
whom I wish to name as a Director for the 
period of three years—H. Victor Wright. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. PRICE (New York): Mr. President, 
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of a man in nomination for Director I believe 
we should take most extreme care, and the 
delegates from New York together with my- 
self, have a man in mind whom we know is 
a man of most sound judgment, a man who 
has been a strenuous worker for our Retail 
Association, a man whom we have called upon 
we might say without exaggeration to assist 
night and day in our work, a man who in all 
respects we admire, one of dignity and one 
of power in our city in a credit way. 

I personally cannot say too much of him, 
as I have always heard him admired in his 
work. He is sincere, he is able and he is cap- 
able, and I know I voice the sentiments of the 
delegates from New York when I say that it 
will be a great honor if this wonderful body 
would see fit to place on the Board of Di- 
rectors the man whom I have in mind and 
that is Mr. George Waterford of Best & Co., 
New York. (Applause.) 

MR. HATCH: I want to place in nomina- 
tion the name of a man who needs no intro- 
duction whatever. He doesn’t need any eulogy 
of what he has done. His past deeds speak 
for him. Mr. L. S. Crowder. (Applause.) 

MR. KOCH: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: An unusual situation arises this 
year in the vacancies on our Board. The 
term of two officers who have been connected 
with this Association for many years, who 
have assisted it on many occasions and been 
very instrumental in furthering the good cause 
of this organization for the past years, is over. 
Now, it is rather unfortunate that the office 
of one of these men, or that the occasion or 
position of one of these men, has changed so 
that he to some extent is not connected with 
the work of a credit department. 

We have, however, in this same city a young 
man who has filled the unexpired term for two 
years succeeding him. This same man is con- 
nected with practically the largest department 
store, or at least one of the largest depart- 
ment stores, of this city, a man who has the 
affairs of this organization at heart and is al- 
ways ready to go out of his way to assist in 
the upbuilding of this organization. 

I have in mind Mr. M. J. Solon of the Day- 
ton Company, Minneapolis. (Applause.) 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, I have in 
mind a gentleman from the East—at least we 
out in Nebraska call it East—who represents 
a very large and old and respected house, 
and surely if they have enough confidence in 
him to have him for their credit man and to 
sen him here to hold their good name he 
can be a worthy member upon our Board of 
Directors and can do good for our Associa- 
tion. 

You’ve seen him around here. Yesterday 
he was wearing one of those nice, big, long 
policeman badges. He’s jolly and pleasant, 
he’s a good, deep thinker. Without more | 
will say I wish to nominate Mr. Barrett of 
Stewart & Co., Baltimore. (Applause.) 

MR. WOLFORT: Mr. Chairman, I beg to 
nominate Mr. Greenebaum of Mandel Broth- 
ers in Chicago, who filled the unexpired term 
of one of the Directors. 

MR. WM. BROWN (Retail Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association): It has been my pleasure 
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in New York on several occasions to have 
nominated a gentleman we have there for 
various offices of the New York Association, 
and I feel that I am only doing the right thing 
in view of the fact that nominations are still 
open, in placing in nomination his name. This 
gentleman is connected with one of the large 
houses in New York, is a lawyer, a man of 
ability and poise and I know would make an 
able Director on any Board. Therefore I take 
pleasure in nominating Mr. Cuddy of Oppen- 
heim & Collins in New York. (Applause.) 

MR. CUDDY: My work in connection with 
this meeting and the service which I have 
been able to render the Association has been 
a great pleasure to me, but I couldn’t pos- 
sibly perform the duties of a Director of the 
National Association, so I must decline the 
nomination so kindly offered. 

MR. ADAMS: Mr. President, without any 
eulogy or long speech I would like to nom- 
inate a man that we know, we know he’s a 
live wire—Mr. Price of New York. 

MR. PRICE: Ladies and Gentlemen, I ap- 
preciate the very fact of having my name pro- 
posed for the office of Director by Mr. Adams, 
but it is entirely unexpected by me. I believe, 
as I said in nominating Mr. Waterford, we 
should have an able man on our Board of 
Directors and I also agree with Mr. Cuddy 
that we shouldn’t have two men from New 
York or any state, so therefore I respectfully 
decline and I thank Mr. Adams for his cour- 
tesy. 

MR. WOLFORT: Mr. President, a point 
of information, please. According to the new 
By-Laws to be adopted tomorrow, are you 
making nominations under these By-Laws or 
under the old By-Laws 

THE PRESIDENT: We will have to take 
nominations for,as many as you want. That 
doesn’t mean they will be elected—only one 
from each city can serve on the Board, but 
nominations are in order. 

MR. WOLFORT: Well, then, I’m taking 
the pleasure of nominating Mr. Michael from 
the South—Mr. Sam Michael of Birmingham. 
I think the South ought to be a little more 
represented. (Applause.) 

MR. PRICE: Mr. President, as there seems 
to be no one else desiring to make a nomina- 
tion, I move they be closed. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Annotincements. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are going to ad- 
journ at 1:30. We have had to eliminate a 
half hour of the open forum, but we are going 
to devote the next half hour to discussions 
from the floor. I will be glad to hear from 
any of you on important topics. 

MR. G. A. LAWO: I don’t think there is 
any one subject that this convention should 
take action on that is more important than 
the education of the public to paying bills 
according to terms, and while we have had 
several very fine papers on the subject and 
papers that I think should be discussed by 
this convention, we have taken no action. 

Now, it is the purpose of the Memphis Asso- 
ciation to put on a newspaper campaign and 
to supplement that campaign by inserts in 
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statements, possibly by moving picture adver- 
tisements or newspaper advertisements, but 
what we came here for—one of the things we 
came for—was to take back the benefit of the 
experience of cities that have alreadv had such 
campaigns. I understand a number of them 
have had and I would like very much to get 
copies of all advertising matter that has been 
used in other cities and I have no doubt that 
a number of delegates here from other cities 
have not put on such campaigns, who possibly 
have not thought of it, and they would be 
very much interested in such a campaign and 
in advertising matter that was used. 

I would like very much to have representa- 
tives from cities that have put on these cam- 
paigns tell us what they did that we shouldn't 
do or the good things they did that we should 
do and give us copies or give us their names 
and addresses so that we may write to them 
after we leave here and get everything they 
have to let us have. 

MR. NELSON: Say, folks, when you go 
away do you ever send post cards back to the 
people in the office just to let them know you 
are thinking of them? And doesn’t it pay? 
And well? 

This is what I am going to do this time. 
I am going to arrange with the Secretary for 
quite a large number of copies of the conven- 
tion number of the Credit World and I am 
going to insist on paying him for them, and 
as soon as I get them I am going to take one 
and sit down in some cool, quiet place and 
look it over and mark several of the high 
spots in this convention (and we’ve got a lot 
of them). Then I’m going to get some real 
good person that helps me around there to 
mark the others and then I’m going to put 
one of these marked copies of this convention 
number of the Credit World on every depart- 
ment manager’s desk and on the desk of the 
executive officers, the big fellows upstairs, and 
on the desk of several people around the of- 
fice that I’d like to have begin to know more 
about credits, credit work and how people 
do it elsewhere. 

Those are going to be my postal cards, and 
don’t you think that will be a good thing? 
Don’t you think that it will be a little easier 
in getting along with those department man- 
agers who sometimes think, “Why in the world 
didn’t he pass that order, anyhow?” 

They will see the other fellow’s viewpoint 
and I think we will work together a little 
easier. And won’t it build up a better feeling 
for our Credit Association? Then when I 
am spending a little of the firm’s time on 
Credit Association, work won't they feel a 
little easier about it and say, “Well, maybe 
that’s all right. I guess it is,” and there won't 
be quite so much criticism, quiet or otherwise? 

I just bring the idea to you, gentlemen, not 
that I want you. to know that I am going to 
do something, but to just let you think about 
it—maybe it’s worth adopting in some form 
by each of you. (Applause.) 

MR. ROSENFIELD: Mr. Chairman, just 
one minute. At the last convention we men- 
tioned in a minor way the advisability of hav- 
ing the National Association take up the mat- 
ter of bogus checks and how to reach the of- 
fender in any part of the United States. I 


know if there is anything that we need pro- 
tection on more than any other thing it is 
from the man that passes the forged check or 
bogus check and gets away with it. I know 
that the banks have this protection by having 
an authorized agency to whom the description 
of the man, his photograph if possible, and 
all details about him that they know or can 
find out, is sent, and this agency with its dif- 
ferent sub-agencies are very frequently able 
to locate this party. 

I believe we can do a world of good for the 
members of this Association by making it 
known that when anyone passes bogus checks 
or forgeries of any kind that no matter where 
he goes the agency there will have a descrip- 
tion of him with all details available and this 
association’s agencies will be able to appre- 
hend him. 

I have had some experence in this line that 
illustrates my point. Some fifteen months ago 
a party came to my desk and asked, “Are you 
the credit man?” [I said, “Yes, sir.” He said, 
“One of your sales ladies has sold my wife a 
suit. I’ve got a bank check here and I wonder 
if you will take it.” He was a pretty smooth 
artist. He presented the check, I went to the 
agency and did all I could to identify the 
cashier who had signed that check, found there 
was such a bank and found its rating. 

He said, “This might help you along,” and 
he handed me two letters of general introduc- 
tion. I looked at the letters, saw on the 
headings the different banks and mercantile 
we can keep them so. 
agency membership, everything looked reg- 
ular, but I knew the element of risk and dan- 
ger in that. 

I said, “This is Saturday afternoon and we 
are cashing a good many checks. I will give 
you our check for $150.00 (he had a $250.00 
check) and $100.00 in cash.” He hesitated a 
second and then said, “I guess I could do 
with $150.00 and take your check for the bal- 
ance.” 

I said, “I'll risk you for another $50.00,” so 
I gave him $150.00 cash and our check for the 
hundred. I even took him out to the elevator 
with all the courtesy I could command. That 
evening I said to the young lady who had 
waited on the man, “Did you sell that man 
the suit for his wife?’ She said, “No, he 
never did come back!” 

I got suspicious and told the cashier to send 
that check straight to the bank, and the first 
thing a wire came back that it was a forgery. 
I then went immediately and spread the news 
broadcast. He had said he was on the way to 
Humboldt Field, that he was an oil operator 
of Tulsa. I immediately tried to locate him, 
interesting the Burns Agency, found out he 
had victimized the bank, later found out sev- 
eral houses in St. Louis he had likewise vic- 
timized. I make two trips to Tulsa, wrote 
to the man at the bank and they said they 
thought they could find him. I made two 
trips and identified my man, and finally the 
second trip I found him, and here is what 
happened in Tulsa: ‘The District Attorney 
said, “We are not going to give this man up. 
He is a resident of this town, he’s got a 
family living here and you'd better be careful 
what you say about this man, you’d better— 
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and so on and so forth,” as if I were the 
criminal. 

I said, “Mr. Man, I’m not here to prosecute 
or persecute this man. I’m not here to do 
anything but aid justice in apprehanding a 
criminal. I have identified that man as having 
passed a bad check He replied by naming 
the damages that would be attendant in case 
we went on with it and were unsuccessful. 

I had the Burns Detective man there with 
me. He said, “You go on home and I'll fix 
him.” The District Attorney let that man 
out on a straw bond which he violated. He 
was found in Arkansas and the deputy went 
up to get him, but had trouble with the Gov- 
ernor, and when the Governor asked him why 
he ran away, he replied, “The District Attor- 
ney told me I’d better get out.” The deputy 
went after him and got him, and as he went 
to tell his wife and mother-in-law good-bye, he 
asked the deputy to hold his grip, he locks 
the door and out he goes. 

Burns caught him again, brought him back 
to Dallas, where he was given two years each 
on two counts, but he’s at large today because 
he was sent out from the penitentiary and 
put on a sugar plantation, and he ran off from 
there and at the present time he’s out some 
place running loose through the country. 

That’s the case in point. We want some 
agency connected with this Association that 
will find that man no matter where he is. That 
cost us over $150.00 for the work which the 
Burns Agency did. The American Associa- 
tion of Bankers finally defrayed a part of the 
expenses. We have no such agency and noth- 
ing to help us in such a case. If a man comes 
down there, passes a bad check, skips off some- 
where else and is just lost sight of, you know 
and he knows he can get away with it, but 
when a banker has been defrauded of money 
he sends a description of the man and the 
circumstance all over the country and their 
agencies will find him, no matter where he is. 

I think we need this protection and the 
Association should give it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Rosenfield, the 
Chair would like to inquire if the man also 
cashed the hundred dollar check. 

MR. ROSENFELD: No, sir! 
stopped. 

MR. HOWELL: If I am not out of order 
I might say just a word on this check prop- 
osition. It has always been a hobby of mine, 
preventing the passing of fraudulent and bad 
checks. I am willing to admit we haven’t got 
very far with it, but we have made a step and 
I think it is a matter that all associated bu- 
reaus and agencies could take into considera- 
tion. 


That was 


When a check is reported to us as fraudu- 
lent or bogus,’ we at once make a bulletin, 
making a facsimile of the check, and send that 
bulletin to every member of our Association 
and all of the principal retail stores in the city. 
At the same time, we make about 500 addi- 
tional copies and it has been my custom to 
mail from ten to twenty-five of those addi- 
tional copies to the Secretary of the local 
bureaus throughout the western country with 
the request that the secretaries of these local 
bureaus will distribute those extra copies with 





the large stores of their community. I hopc 
by this manner to put the notification ahead 
of the criminal and in that way to prevent his 
pulling off the same stunt in a neighboring 
town, and I find that we have been successful 
on two occasions. 

On one occasion we sent the notice to 
Omaha, and the same day our notice was dis- 
tributed he appeared upon the scene and was 
apprehended and is in the penitentiary in 
Colorado at the present time. On another oc- 
casion we sent the notice to El Paso, Texas, 
and they notified me by wire that the man 
had been there and gone the day before. They 
followed him and I was informed by the Burns 
Detective Agency that he was traced from 
that place and located in New Orleans and 
arrested. I don’t know whether he was prose- 
cuted or not. 

Now, if we would get co-operation along 
this line and get the merchants to have right 
before their cashier this plan that this man 
works, they all use more or less the same 
plan from one city to another, they may use 
different names, but the same plan is invar- 
iably used, and besides that, the similarity of 
the writing on the checks is incriminating. 

If you are careful in making a mimeographed 
copy of this check you can make it identical 
with the original, and by doing that I think 
that all the local associations would do a great 
service to the National Association and to all 
members, and I want to urge upon them to 
send me any warnings that they may have, and 
I in turn will be glad to send any warnings 
that I may have to any local organization in 
the United States 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Last year Mr. Nelson, 
of Lincoln, led in the discussion on the ad- 
visability of having sales checks signed—not 
necessarily the checks where the delivery was 
to have been made, but sales checks where the 
merchandise was to be taken. 

After returning to Dallas, the matter was 
submitted to the credit men and to a number 
of merchants, and in September, as a starter 
to show them that I had faith in the prop- 
osition, I put it into effect in our store. We 
gradually educated the various merchants there 
to the importance of this and nearly all of 
them are now having the sales checks signed. 
We have found that we have saved many thou- 
sands of dollars through this, and I believe a 
little discussion along that line might be in 
order. No doubt all of you have something 
of interest to say on the subject. 

Announcements by Mr. Radway. 

MR. LAWO: I wish all those who had 
these educational campaigns would give their 
names and names of the city so I can get 
stuff I’d like to have from them. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
ment of bills? 

MR. LAWO: Not for pay-up week, we 
want to get that data too, but just educating 
the people up to the importance of paying 
bills according to terms. There are at least 
a half dozen cities, I understand, that have 
had big newspaper campaigns, using half- 
page and whole-page ads at a time and fol- 
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lowing that up by trying to enforce their 
terms. 


MR. CLARKE (Richmond): I wrote to a 
city that had done this and the reply was that 
the pay-up week had this effect: That many 
customers thought they only had to pay up 
their accounts once a year when they had 
these annual pay-up weeks, and it had a bad 
effect, that ladies let their accounts run for 
long overdue and when they were written to 
they wrote in as I have just stated. 

We have been thinking of doing that and I’d 
like to get some information along that line 
a campaign of publicity on the prompt pay- 
ment of accounts. 


THE PRESIDENT: Minneapolis, I be- 


lieve, carried on such a campaign. 





We put the pay-up campaign on in Dallas 
and we were very successful in getting in our 
money, but we have decided that it is very 
much better to have a campaign covering the 
entire year, something in the paper possibly 
every two weeks. That keeps it before the 
public much better and you spend about the 
same amount of money. 


The Oklahoma City Association put on a 
campaign the first two weeks in February 
and collections were from 50% to 70% or 
something like that—better than any two pre- 
vious weeks. 

MISS GLADISH (Kansas City): Mr. Nelson 
insists that I tell you about what we have 
done in Kansas City. We ran these ads for 
six months twice a month, on the first and 
fifteenth, one ad all reading matter and the 
next time a cartoon and an ad. We think 
we have had great results and we want to 
continue them for the rest of the year. Our 
six months is just closing. 


MR. LAWO: Do you know what it costs? 
MISS GLADISH: 


$10.00 a month. 
THE PRESIDENT: 


MISS GLADISH: A half-page in the Star 
would cost over $200.00. We must have had 
twenty or twenty-five merchants. In our As- 
sociation the merchants are classed one and 
two, and, of course, class one pays more than 
class two. 

MR. PRUSINER: In Sioux City, Iowa, we 
have created a campaign for collections by 
both the jobbers and wholesalers. The ads 
are gotten out every ten days, sometimes 
along the first of the month, and it has done 
considerable good for collections; the mer- 
chants have been highly pleased. 

MR. DICKSON: That is about our experi- 
ence in Atlanta, Mr. President. We _ tried 
three years ago to put over a very elabo- 
rate pay-up week campaign. We had it be- 
tore our Merchants’ Association, represented 
by possibly 350 men, and we discussed it pro 
and con, and the majority finally decided that 
they didn’t want it, that there are some fea- 
tures about it that wouldn’t apply to local 
conditions, and then, too, the main feature 


It costs each merchant 


How many merchants? 
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about that is that it is just like running a 
cut-price sale on the season end business. 


There are a lot of people who, unless they 
are forced to buy a shirt during the season 
will wait until the end of the season to get 


a Manhattan shirt that sells regularly at 
$4.00 for $2.95. It is human nature to wait 
until they can get it cheaper, and we decided 
that that would be about the result on this 
pay-up week—they’d all try to wait until this 
pay-up week came around and then make a 
good showing. 


We want every week to be a pay-up week 
and I think the advertising campaign along 
general lines in the newspapers is best for 
our locality—at least that’s been our experi- 
ence. We had it for a period of a month and 
then followed it up by inserts in the state- 
ments and collection letters, etc., and we 
found it does a great deal of good. Just be- 
fore I left Atlanta I had that matter up with 
our President (of the local association) and 
we expect to put on a campaign even more 
elaborate than that. We expect to run a 
campaign for possibly six months to set the 
town on fire, just along educational lines, and 
there’s no doubt that it will be a good thing 
for us. 





MR. CLARKE: I'd like to ask if any city 
has tried to use letters appealing to the pub- 
lic to pay their bills promptly as a war meas- 
ure. 


MR. DICKSON: Well, in a way answering 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. President, we have had a 
great deal of talk in our city about using the 
Government as a curtain to hide behind. 
While we will all admit that we are passing 
through very trying times, at the same time 
we don’t in our collection method forms of 
any kind use the war to push them along. It 
is not a war measure that a man should do 
what he agreed to do, but he should do it at 
all times, and the majority of our merchants 
are opposed to using that curtain to force 
collections or to boost sales. 


We don’t do it very much. Of course, that 
is the natural assumption by everybody that 
we have a big inflation in every direction, 
and there are unusual conditions existing 
there. 


MR. CLARKE: That is just the reason I 
asked the question. We had the same dis- 
cussion and the majority were opposed to 
using the war as a curtain. 


THE PRESIDENT: This was taken up in 
Dallas with the same results. A number of 
inserts were sent out by many Associations, 
and while we sent out an insert along con- 
servation lines, we did not put it in exactly 
as a war measure. 


If there is no further discussion and no 
objection we will stand adjourned. 


Adjournment. 









THE BANQUET. 


Toastmaster, Sidney E. Blandford. 


Introduced as follows by Mr. Hatch: 

MR. HATCH: Ladies and Gentlemen: As 
President of the Boston Association, I wish 
to welcome visiting members of the National 
Association who are here tonight, and to our 
distinguished guests on my right and left I 
extend the most hearty welcome. We feel 
honored and are honored continually that 
they are with us. And to our invited guests 
and members of the firms of Boston we also 
extend cordial welcome, because it is only 
through your co-operation with us that we 
are enabled to have this convention here 
today, and to all I extend a most hearty and 
sincere welcome. I trust that after you leave 
Boston the memories which you will have 
of our city will linger with you for years, 
and it will be the pleasantest that you can 
possibly have. 

Now, I am not going to detain you with a 
long speech, because we have many good 
things to come, but will proceed with the 
duties that I have to perform. 

We have selected as our Toastmaster to- 
night a gentleman who needs no special in- 
troduction. His untiring energy and the 
amount of time he has given to this conven- 
tion has contributed almost wholly, I might 
say, to its success and I have the honor and 
the pleasure to introduce to you not only as 
Toastmaster but the next President of the 
National Retail Credit Men’s Association, Mr. 
Sidney Blandford. (Applause and cheers.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen and My Friends—because I am sure 
that I can call you all my friends after that 
explosion: I suppose during these war times, 
these unusual times, even our friends become 
more or less combustible. I am not going to 
burden you with a long speech, because you 
see we have a very long program. but I just 
want to say a few words. Although the du- 
ties of the credit man are not entirely easy 
and commonplace, after a few years’ experi- 
ence he becomes accustomed to his many ex- 
acting duties, but to preside over a gathering 
such as honors this occasion, such a distin- 
guished gathering, is a little bit out of my 
line. 

This convention, which assembled on Tues- 
day morning, has brought together men who 
are representatives of their various lines of 
business from all over the country. They 
have met to renew acquaintances, to re-estab- 
lish closer relations of brotherhood and 
citizenship, to exchange ideas, to discuss 
methods, to absorb the best thought of our 
superiors along this particular line of busi- 
ness with which we are identified. 

A great deal has been said and written 
about this particular element of society. Nat- 
urally, the first question which arises in the 
minds of the patrons of our large establish- 
ments when asked to come to the Credit De- 
partment to be interviewed regarding that 
very personal matter of their individual cred- 
it, is: “What manner of man is this credit 
man?” 
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As a matter of information, I wish to say 
that the credit man does not belong to any 
particular species. Usually he just happens, 
sometimes he fits, sometimes he misfits, but 
more often he gets fits (laughter) if his ex 
pense accounts or his profit and loss accounts 
grow too large. In past days he was usually 
regarded as without character and conscience, 
ing force as an arch enemy. He was often 
regarded as without chaarcter and conscience, 
the oppressor of the weak, and identified with 
all other forces of destruction. 

In later years the tables have been turned 
His position in society has changed and he 
has become the advisor and the helper of 
those who are financial weaklings, the cham- 
pion of the rights of the weaker element 
among the great buying public. His confi- 
dence in human nature becomes a fortress in 
times of uncertainty and doubt. He has taken 
high rank among the constructive forces in 
the conduct of big and little business, and in 
protecting the selling end of the business as 
well as the great buying public whom he is 
privileged to serve. 

At this particular convention of 1918 our 
minds are diverted to deeper channels be- 
cause we are meeting in the most eventful 
period of all history; and our beloved country, 
allied with other great and democratic na- 
tions, is engaged in the greatest and noblest 
struggle, not only to preserve our own lib- 
erty, but for the freedom of humanity; and 
that those principles of equality and right- 
eousness and justice on which our country is 
founded may be established throughout the 
world and perpetuated for all time. 

Therefore, we are assembled as credit men 
and patriots, not only loyal to our respective 
firms, but loyal citizens of a great republic, 
to determine how we can best serve our coun- 
try and to make our contribution toward win- 
ning the war. 

I don’t know how I could illustrate better 
our position than by telling a story of a Brit- 
ish soldier who was wounded and taken to 
the relief hospital. Upon removing his cloth- 
ing it was found that on his left breast was 
a tattoo, the image of Queen Mary of Eng- 
land. On his right breast was tattooed the 
image of his sovereign, King George. 

“Surely this man is a patriot,” said his at- 
tendants. “Yes, and on his back he has the 
Union Jack.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the wounded soldier, 
“you haven’t gone far enough yet. I’m sitting 
on the Kaiser.” (Applause and laughter.) 

My friends, the distinguished gentlemen 
whom I shall later have the honor of intro- 
ducing to you, have come to help us find the 
proper channels through which we may find 
some concrete expression of our loyalty and 
everlastingly sit on the Kaiser. 

I now propose a toast to the United States 

f America and her Allies. 

Toast is given. The Star-Spangled Banner 
is sung. (Applause and cheers.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, before I introduce 
the speakers, whose names appear on our pro- 
gram, I wish to read a letter from Senator 
Weeks, who intended to be with us up until 
Tuesday, I believe, of this week. This letter 
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is addressed to the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee and is as follows: 

“Confirming the telephone message this morning 
from my Secretary, it is with a great deal of re- 
gret that I must advise you of my inability to 
keep the engagement I made to speak at the ban- 
quet of the National Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion at .ne Conley-Plaza on the evening of Thurs- 
day, August 22na. 

“Owing to the death of Senator Gallinger, the 
new draft legislation, which was to have been con- 
sidered Monday by the Senate, was passed over 
until Thursday. My colleagues on the Military 
Committee feel that it is absolutely essential that 
| be present when this important legislation is taken 
up. This legislation is of the utmost importance 
and I must be in Washington during its consid- 
eration. 

“IT am in the habit of keeping my engagements, 
and it is with much regret that I have to break this 
one and give you so short a notice. I realize the 
inconvenience and embarrassment this notice will 
cause you, but there is no other course open 
to me. 

“I hope you will express to the members of 
your Association my sincere regret at not being 
ible to be present Thursday night, and my good 
wishes for the success of the ceo 

“Sincerely you 
“JOHN W. WEEKS.” 
(Applause.) 

I have another letter from Mr. John J. 
Arnold, Vice-President of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, who was with us last year 
and was introduced to us as the siliver- 
tongued orator of the West. Mr. Arnold fully 
intended to be with us, but recently he had 
a very serious accident from which I think 
he has not quite recovered. I believe Mr. 
Arnold has a message in this letter and there- 
fore I am going to read it to you. 

Mr. A. J. Kruse, Secretary, 
Retail Credit Men’s National Assn., 
613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Mr, Kruse: 

I thank you for remembering me with your article on 
the “Growth of Internationalism,” and in compliance 
with your suggestion, I will be glad to have you give 
to your Boston Convention the following is a brief mes- 
sage from me: 

The spirit of internationalism is to-day gripping civil- 
ization the world over. Even thinkers of the Central 
Powers have found it possible to give expression to the 
ideals of this movement, In order, however, to make 
it real and of permanent benefit the principles of inter- 
nationalism must be applied to the great economic forces. 

The United States of America, because of our new 
position in world relations, must shoulder the respon- 
sibility of leadership in this direction. 

Many of our students of commerce and finance have 
come to a realization of the fact that unless economic 
friction is eliminated new troubles internationally are 
bound to arise. 

Our watchword from now on must be “co-operation,” 
and with this end in view, banking, commerce and ship- 
ping interests must be brought into a closer relationship, 
not only in domestic life, but in our international activ- 
ities as well 

I know that it is a very ambitious program to suggest 
the organization of an international body for the purpose 
of bringing about a better understanding between the 
various nations throughout the world, but these are 
momentous times, fraught with tremendous responsibility, 
and no issue should be avoided merely because of its 
magnitude. 

Organizations such as yours should aim to co-operate 
with similar organizations in other countries with the 
end in view that all may be able to contribute something 
toward world-co-operation. 

Never before was civilization presented with so great 
an opportunity for the doing of real constructive work 
as is offered by the present conditions. In fact, the 
whole situation looms as a challenge, and, unless we 
meet the same with courage and wisdom, our day and 
generation will stand in history as having failed to 
measure up to the occasion. 

[ am confident that the Credit Men of America will 
be glad to be among the leaders in this great movement 








to make the world safe for democracy and democracy 
safe in the world. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. ARNOLD. 

Tuesday, Tuly 9, 1918. 

You have possibly noticed on our program 
that the next speaker announced is His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
who (I was informed this morning by my sec- 
retary) has been called out of the State. | 
am sure that most of you realize that in mak- 
ing engagements with our distinguished pub- 
lic officiais they are all made tentatively. I 
think very few of our public men know today 
what is going to happen tomorrow. 

His Honor, the Mayor of Boston, is out of 
the city, but is represented by the Acting 
Mayor of Boston. You all know the respon- 
sibility which is placed on the Mayor of Bos- 
ton in matters of finance, and therefore as 
far as our city is concerned, I personally 
look on the Mayor of Boston as the supreme 
credit man. 

I think most of us know in our credit de- 
partment the watchword always has been and 
perhaps always will be—at least one ot the 
watchwords—Eternal Vigilance! I think per- 
haps that watchword applies to our supreme 
credit man whom I have mentioned, the Mayor 
of the city of Boston. In his absence I have 
very great pleasure in introducing to you the 
Honorable Walter J. Collins. Acting Mayor 
of the city of Boston, who will now speak to 
you. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY ACTING MAYOR COLLINS. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Invited Guests, Members 
and Friends of the Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n:— 
After listening to the flattering remarks of the 
Toastmaster, words from me at this time are 
rather hopeless and cold, but I would indeed 
be insensible to the high office which I tem- 
porarily hold if I could not say a few words 
in behalf of the citizenship of Boston, first 
from the standpoint of their gratitude to the 
members for coming here and secondly, the 
hope and cheer and good will of the entire 
city to you, my friends, the members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of America, 
because I understand advisedly that here in 
this gathering are men from the Atlantic, 
from beyond the Rockies, from the Golden 
Gate and from that great tier of states bor- 
dering on the Dominion of Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is cosmopolitan in nature. 

The question which the credit men have to 
ask is the same as that which any credit man 
ought to ask—What does this man stand for? 
Not who is he? Or where does he come from? 
In the words of the poet: 

*‘We are brothers all, whate’er the hue be of the skin. 

What matters it if we labor to be white within? 

Not the accident or feature 
Race or clan, 

3ut the soul within the creature, 
Makes the man.” 

In other words, my friends, the test is con- 
fidence. Does the man keep his word? Does 
he do what he says he is going to do? 

The presiding officer stated that I was a 
credit man, not perhaps in the sense that you 
gentlemen are because I temporarily am the 
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head of a great public corporation, and in deal- 
ing with the members of that corporation the 
point of view is: How can we administer the 
affairs to insure happiness, prosperity, and at 
the same time follow out what is for the bene- 
fit of all of the people? 


You, my friend, by virtue of it being strictly 
of a business nature, necessarily must have in 
mind credit as to whether a man is going to 
make good on his promises. That brings me to 
a suggestion which I think is appropriate be- 
cause the largest solvent body, namely the 
United States of America, represented here by 
the army, the navy, and by our merchant 
princes, is bending every effort to establish 
and maintain the credit which is fought to es- 
tablish in the Revolution. We are hoping and 
striving to see that that credit of the nation 
is maintained, but, oh, my friends, how the 
point of view has changed during the past few 
years! 

At the beginning of this great war, the 
United States Government expended $289,000,- 
000.00 monthly. Today the Government spends 
$50,000,000.00 a day, ladies and gentlemen, one 
billion, five hundred million dollars every 
month! 

Across the Atlantic Great Britain is spend- 
ing about one billion dollars per month. Her 
national debt has increased from 1914, when it 
was something like three billion, to over 
thirty-nine billion, an increase of thirteen times 
the amount it was three or four years ago and 
yet the credit of the United States and the 
credit of Great Britain is unimpaired. And 
why? Why is that so, my friends? Because 
the nations of the civilized world have confi- 
dence in the Allies coming through and over 
the line to victory—because they are right! 
(Applause.) 


The suggestion, then, in a nutshell, is that 
the great governments which are fighting the 
cause of civilization against barbarism are go- 
ing to prevail and their credit is going to re- 
main nothwithstanding the fact that it has in- 
creased in leaps and bounds, unimpaired dur- 
ing our generation—yes, and for the genera- 
tions to come! 

Now, my friends, you, as business men, ap- 
preciate this sane fact that the Government 
of the city, state and nation, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Toastmaster when 
he introduced me as a credit man, must be con- 
conducted on a pay-as-you- go policy. Con- 
sequently, the administration, in my opinion 
with characteristic wisdom, has seen fit to try 
and make as much as may be, all of the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government met from cur- 
rent revenue; and this year we have before us 
drives, which are soon to be launched, which 
will mean that we will have to obtain more 
than eight billion dollars this year as against 
four billion last year. 


Our task is a great one. but, with your 
co-operation, with the help of men and women 
of your type, the result will be :s it has been 
in the past—success to the movement and vic- 
tory in the end. 


I realize, Mr. Toastmaster, that you have 
many speakers here tonight, but I cannot leave 
at this time without stating to you my appre- 
ciation in behalf of the citizenship of Boston 





for your coming here, secondly for selecting a 
3oston man as your President for next year. 
I trust that you ‘will leave here mindful of the 
fact that Boston is perhaps the most historic, 
surely one of the most historic cities in the 
new world. I hope you will take with you 
when you leave here, the lessons which she has 
handed down to posterity, but, perhaps after 
all, we learn from tradition, and I suggest that 
in our shrines you ladies and gentlemen from 
other parts of the country may find something 
worth while. 

In conclusion I extend to you the best wishes 
of the city of Boston, but before ending I ask 
you in behalf of Boston to fight the battle here 
at home as our boys are doing it on the fields 
of France. They are making the supreme 
sacrifice. Let us, whether we come from Bos- 
ton or San Francisco, bear in mind this: that 
the great object—yes, and the only goal now 
for America, is to do her utmost at home and 
abroad to win the war and support the admin- 
istration at Washington which is doing its 
work almost providentially for the benefit of 
civilization against barbarism; that this coun- 
try, for which the fathers fought and estab- 
lished on a firm basis, may be made secure for 
time to come—yes, for time immortal. That 
we may carry the watchword of our republic 
to the fields of France and through war- 
stricken Europe; that in the end it will have 
been worth while and that the freedom for 
which the fathers of this country fought may 
live and prosper until man is no more through- 
out the civilized world. (Applause). 

THE TOASTMASTER: The next speaker 
I shall introduce to you is placed on the pro- 
gram as President of the Boston City Club. 
That is only one of his many important duties 
and his many important connections. He should 
have been on the program as Former Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. There is 
no man, I believe, in the city of Boston that 
is more representative of the allied business 
interests of our city, that has done more 
work along lines of organized effort or has 
done more to develop the port of Boston 
before the war began than our next speaker 
whom I have the privilege of introducing to 
you—Mr. George S. Smith. (Applause.) 


BUSINESS CONFIDENCE. 
MR. SMITH: Mr. Toastmaster, Distin- 


guished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
read on the program that I am down to speak 
on a topic called “Business Confidence.” I 
didn’t know about this topic, I didn’t suggest 
it. I am going to frankly say that on this hot 
night it is entirely too formal a topic for 
me to talk upon, but having, as your Toast- 
master has indicated, for many years given 
very intensive thought and effort ‘to associa- 
tions of business men, I am going to take the 
liberty of chatting with you very informally, 
trying to indicate a few points in the work 
and some of the significances growing out of 
the work, and can assure you that [ know 
what I am talking about because I am only 
going to speak of those things which I have 
intimately seen. 

What is the underlying base of every asso- 
ciation work? It is the virtue. the compelling 
power, the inspirational quality that I cal 
good will, without which no individual can 
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develop hs private character or his influence 
in community service, without which no 
nation can attain to the high ideals which it 
proclaims, without which is one of the potent 
why Germany precipitated this war. 
be of local color and interest for me 
to say to you that in September 1912 this 
hotel was opened by the Fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce with 
942 delegates from 48 countries of the earth, 
among whom were 88 Germans. 

On that calender of eight great interna- 
tional questions for discussion were three 
questions which involved good will between 
nations, such as arbitration, the further refer- 
ence to The Hague of national difficulties and 
differences, the limitation or delimitation of 
armaments and the sessions in which those 
subjects were discussed, not one German dele- 
gate of the 88 who sat in this very hall, but 
what you could read in every line of his 
face, because association work in Germany is 
quasi-official and they are all in intimate rela- 
tion with their government, that he had come 
instructed not to think or discuss upon those 
international questions which involved the 
quality of good will. 

Good wiil! How does it operate with your 


reasons 
It may 


organization? The exchange of credit has 
good will for its inspiration. Some of you 
are going to say, “No, that is idealistic.” It 


is simply good business. I say again that it 
is good will plus good business, for good will 
prompts the exchange of confidences and the 
exchange of confidences are nothing more or 
less than the exchange of friendliness. There- 
fore good business simply follows the exer- 


cise of good will among men working to- 
gether co-operatively. (Applause.) 
Again, how is it evident? You all have 


your local associations and from time to time, 
with the changing personnel, you all inevit- 
ably serve on committees. You all at all times 
come to your monthly meetings or monthly 
dinners and there you rub shoulders with 
your fellow men and you come to realize that 
the good in ev ery man most startlingly pre- 
ponderates and you are dignified thereby as 


you dignify your fellows. You realize that 
you can learn something frem every other 
man that makes your business more pros- 


perous and you more efficient and your pro- 
cesses more dignified; that recognition comes 
because it is your appreciation of your fellow 
men and that appreciation grows from this 
fountain head of good will that underlies all 
your operations. (Applause.) 

Again, how is it evidenced? That inspira- 
tion which you draw from this committee of 
twelve or from this monthly. meeting sends 
you back into your own business and you 
are consciously for the most part, but on 
the part of a few men unconsciously, deter- 
mined that there are men in your midst who 
have the potential qualities to make your 
business even more successful than it is. To 
hold the prestige of your business when you 
come to your years of dotage, and io carry 


it on with greater success after you are gone 
and perhaps for the protection of your family 
and that solicitude fundamentally underlying, 
plus the just recognition of ability to carry 
responsibility, 


plus again that of ability, plus 














demonstrated cause of opportunity, all has its 


basic stone in your original association, all 
inspiration of good will. 

Agan, a man must grow, he is but an acorn, 
if he wants to become a sturdy oak he can’t 
stop with just his interest in your associa- 
tion; and so, perforce, he finds ‘himself grad- 
ually going on to a committee of a Chamber 
of Commerce, or a Board of Trade, or a City 
Club, or some other civic organization, for 
the study of the weal of the city or the com- 
munity as a whole, and what does he quickly 
find out? That all the social chasms are the 
result of misunderstanding kept open by the 
vitriolic wedges that are injected by the 
demagogue; and he quickly realizes that the 
simple, homely virtue of good will means that 
representatives of all the conflicting classes 
in society can come together on a common 
basis of common confidence, where “I must” 
and “I will” are eliminated and men, meet- 
ing face to face, get each other’s viewpoint. 
Then some of these’ great fundamental 
troubles and problems will start their process 
of correction and fulfillment, and only that lit- 
tle homely quality, that genesis of good will, 


will bring this great revolution about. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Now, what is your idea? Just one, only 


one. I might also say to the ladies present 
that, as their husbands successively join the 
associations, they become better husbands 
and fathers. I know that to be a fact. They 
are better men in their own homes because 
the selfish man, walled up in his own little 
shell of self-centered interest, can’t be a good 
husband, or a good father. His blood doesn’t 
run, only the icicles! 

Now, I say you haven’t but one trouble 
and that one trouble is that not ev ery man in 
your community is big enough to join your 
association. And why? Well, the greatest 
tyrant that a man can have is his own narrow 
and provincial and sectional mind; and you 
and I, as committee members, have met the 
narrow man who has said, “Oh, no, I’ve been 
years getting the history of my line of cred- 
its and I’m not going to give up anything to 
the other fellow,” forgetting that for every 
credit information he gives he has access to 
a thousand others; and also forgetting that he 
is drying up and his finish can be read very 
plainly in the skies. (Applause.) “My 
father’s office was just as it is today thirty 
or forty or fifty years ago and then he was a 
wonder, he was a merchant prince. He said, 
“Why should I change? Well, why should 
he? There is no reason.” That man is as 
dry as dust, and some abandoned farm is the 
place where he will probably spend his life 
after he gets a settlement with his creditors. 
(Laughter.) 

Before this war broke out there was some- 
thing to be said about sectionalism on the 
part of any man, but thank God! there is 
nothing to be said now about sectionalism, 
because there are no sections in this country 
now. (Applause.) What is one proof of 


it? You men, if you haven’t done everything 
that I have said you have done, if you haven’t 
been inspired by every worthy motive that I 
have indicated, wouldn’t be done here in Bos- 
You are here because 


ton at this convention. 
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you are great big-hearted, big-minded, far- 
seeing business men and you know that as 
able as you are, and as able as your asso- 
ciates are in your own state or section of the 
country, that you’ve got to meet other men 
from every other state and every other section 
in the country to get even a bigger idea. That 
is going to give an answer to the criticism that 
was made of us previous to the war; that 
we weren’t yet a nation because we did not 
think nationally. 


But today, through the stress and the sor- 
row and the agony of the times, we are think- 
ing nationally; and every man and woman 
who leaves Boston and goes back home is 
thanking God for the embracing development 
of a magnificent American citizenship. If 
you will bear with me I will ask you to carry 
home these lines, which were anonymously 
printed in a Boston paper within the last four 
days. 


“Are you for me or against me?’’ asked the flag as it 
went by. 
“We are for you! 
reply. 
“We are realy when you need us, 
We will follow where you lead us, 
We have pledged our hearts’ devotion,” 
Said the people in reply. 


We are for you!” said the people in 


“Are you for us or against us?’ came the question of 
the stars, 
“By the war clouds dark above us, 
By our old wounds and our scars, 
We are for you now and ever, 
Bonds of love no foe can sever 
Hold us fast and bind us to you, 
Said the people to the stars. 


“Are you for us or against us?” 
and the red. 
“By the great hearts of our heroes, 
3y the blood that they have shed, 
We are for you. Doubt it never! 
We are for you, now and ever 
And our gold and strength and service 
All are yours!” the people said. 


asked the white stripes 


“T shall take your hearts’ desire, and your wealth of gold 
and land, 
I shall take your souls’ ambition, and your work of heart 
and hand. 
I shall take away your dearest, 
Your best beloved and nearest, 
Are you for me or against me?” 
it went by. 
“God be with us, we are for you!’ 
reply. 


asked the flag as 
* said the people in 
(Applause. ) 


All those who have boys in the service, will 
you kindly raise your right hand? 


I have two, and in memorial to our boys 
and to all the boys in service, you have greet- 
ed these little homely lines so kindly that 1 
will give you just a few more that came out, 
I think, week before last, anonymous, too. 
I think these homely lines that we are con- 
stantly reading and hearing are the ones that 
have the grip on our hearts, and this is en- 
titled, “The Little Flag on Our House.” 


“There’s a little flag on our house, 
It’s floating all the day 
Beside the great big stars and Stripes; 
You can almost hear it say 
To all the folks in our street, 
As the breezes make it dance, 
‘Look up, and see our one blue star! 
e’ve got a boy in France.’ 


The little flag on our house, 
It floats sometimes at night, 
And you can see it ’way up there, 





When the street lamps shine just right. 
And sometimes, ‘long toward morning, 
When the cop comes by perchance, 
It signals with its one blue star, 
*‘We’ve got a boy in France.’ 
The little flag on our house, 
fill wave and wave and wave, 
Until our boy comes home again 
Or finds in France his grave— 
Nay, though its blue star turn to gold 
Because of war’s grim chance, ; 
It still shall wave and say, ‘Thank God! 
We've got a boy in France’. 
(Applause. 

THE TOASTMASTER: After listening to 
this splendid address just delivered to us by 
Mr. Smith, I am sure that we all agree that 
Mr. Smith has not only brought to us a 
splendid message as an American citizen, but 
he has brought a special message to us as 
credit men. 

Those of you who are familiar—and I am 
sure that most of you are more or less famil- 
iar—with the history of our City of Bos- 
ton will agree with me that the old merchant 
of Boston, the East Indian trader, was known 
all over the world. Now we have a modern 
merchant who has developed a wonderful, 
splendid business in our wonderful city of 
Boston. He is not only known all over our 
great country as one of our foremost mer- 
chants, but he is becoming known all over 
the world as a great merchant. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you one of the foremost 
merchants of our city and of our country 
and of the world, in the person of our next 
speaker—Mr. Edward A. Filene. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY MR. FILENE, OF BOSTON. 
MR. FILENE: Mr. Chairman, Distin- 


guished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: Now, 
frankly, I have been looking forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to getting a chance to 
look into the faces of the credit men of Amer- 
ica, for they are (according to my experience) 
the most modest of all men in business, and 
for this reason; let me illustrate it by an in- 
cident that happened only last night and 
which is pertinent because it is only one of 
endless occurrences of the same kind and 
which accounts, I think, in a large measure, 
for my being a bachelor. 

Last night, some of you may remember, 
was a beautiful moonlit night and I was down 
by the seashore. I was introduced to a very 
charming young woman and [ rising to the 
occasion, began to talk about the beautiful 
noonlight on the sparkling sea and thought 
I was making a hit at last. Finally I stop- 
ped and waited breathlessly for what was 
coming. She said, “Mr. Filene, I am sorry 
I didn’t pay my bill last month, but I will 
soon.” 

Somehow or other you credit men extin- 
guish yourself so completely that we bosses 
are supposed to know the name of every cus- 
tomer on our books or at least. the delinquent 
customers; and very few people have an idea 
that all we see (because our credits are well 
taken care of, and we don’t waste time in 
needless effort), all we business men at the 
head of the business ask—is one figure, and 
that is the percentage of the losses to the 
total amount of charges, and if that is all 
right we leave all the rest of the trouble to 
you credit men. 
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My friend George Smith spoke of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce meeting 
here in this hall, and it was a great meeting. 
You will be interested in one or two of the 
incidents that flowed out of that meeting. By 
the way, it will interest you to know that so 
thorough are the Germans in all that they 
do of this kind in trying to get the best of 
trade everywhere, that that delegation of 88 
Germans, headed by the President of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, a man who remained Presi- 
dent until very recently, if he is not still 
President, and the Germans, as you know, 
during the course of this war have seen fit to 
belittle the possible aid that the Americans 
could bring to winning the war—all camou- 
flage. good enough for the newspapers; big 
men, men representative in business and rep- 
resentative in politics of Germany, were taken 
over the country (we raised $135,000, to carry 
them around) and they certainly did enjoy the 
free cigars and free wine and free every- 
thing. 

We took them all over the 
showed them the biggest 
biggest cities—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York and 
Soston; and as Vice-President of that group 
I received many reports which they were 
obliged to make as official representatives 
when they got back to Germany. I wish you 
cculd read some of the reports, in view of 
what they are saying about the inability of 
America to play a distinguished part in this 
war! They marvelled at the immensity of our 
effort, immensity of our output, and at least 
they, and the Government which read their 
report, know that we are coming and we are 
coming strong. 

Another incident that may interest you, as 
showing the Germand mind in international 
affairs, the type of German mind that led up 
to the present condition and will lead to their 
defeat, is that in 1914 in March I went out, as 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, to the 
meeting at Brussels. At Brussels we were 
trying to put through the same kind of ar- 
bitration on these vexatious questions of com- 
merce and commercial law which are the foun- 
dation of international ill will and lead di- 
rectly or indirectly to war. We were trying 
to put through the same form of referendum 
arbitration which has been so successful in 
this country as practiced by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We were able to get the 
full support of the English, the French, and 
numerous other national delegates, but the 
German delegates fought it tooth and nail 
and were able, on account of their alliance 
with the Austrians and Italians, to get their 
vote and defeat the proposition of this arbi- 
tration at Brussels. 

I wasn’t satisfied, however, I’d come out 
only for a week and intended to come back 
to America, where $ had work. I went down, 
instead, to Austria; saw their Minister of 
Commerce, and their leading statesmen and 
leading business men; and the Austrians said 
to me, “You are right, the Americans, Eng- 
lish and French are right, and we will sup- 
port your proposition at Paris.” The bien- 
nial meeting was to be in Paris in June. 


country and we 
things in all the 


I di the same thing in Italy, and Lusati, 
one of their most distinguished statesmen 
there, said to me, “I will come personally up 
to Paris, if it is possible; if not, I will send 
an instructed delegation who will -vote for 
this proposition.” The result was that just 
before the war we succeeded in Paris in put- 
ting through this proposition for submitting 
all business differences, international business 
differences, to arbitration in the future; and 
just as the war was breaking out we were 
establishing the headquarters at Brussels and 
sending out the first international arbitration 
on business matters that has ever been sent 
out, an arbitration on what they called dis- 
loyal competition to get international laws 
and agreements so that the practice of falsifi- 
cation of trademark, falsification of points of 
origin, in different nations, would be done 
away with by uniform laws in all countries. 

My topic, however, is not what I am talk- 
ing about. I am down to say something 
about “Credit Men and the War.” I want to 
say a few words before I sit down about that. 
At the outbreak of the war business did not 
wait to be conscripted, business enlisted. 
While the wire was still thrilling with the 
message of our great President to Congress, 
asking them to declare war, Washington was 
filling up with business men who came to 
offer themselves, their factories, and _ their 
fortunes to the war; and there has never been 
a time that I’ve had the slightest reason to 
doubt the fundamental determination of the 
business men to give all that they had, them- 
selves and their fortunes, to the war (and it 
has been my good fortune to come in contact 
pretty closely with the business men of this 
country, continually, since the war began). 
These sporadic incidents which make news 
and, therefore, get headlines in the paper are 
sufficient to prove the rule. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered that your convention should deal 
largely with the relation of the credit man 
to the war. All of us want to do our share, 
we know that the man who doesn’t give him- 
self fully to this war, the holiest war in his- 
tory, is going to spend his time after the 
war explaining why he didn’t, or lying about 
it 


The credit man’s 
important one because the credit man is, by 


part in the war must be an 


reason of his work, by his profession, a stu- 
dent of men, and back of all the guns, back 
of all the military preparations, the winning 
of the war depends upon the morale of men, 
and credit men understand men and know 
how to influence them. 

The business of credit men in peace time, 
I take it, can be briefly put down: To help 
his firm sell every dollar that can be col- 
lected and (2) to keep his firm from selling 
any dollar that cannot be collected. That 
boils it down pretty solidly but in the main, 
I think that is what the credit man is trying 
to do. That’s a splendid piece of work and 
goes far towards greasing the wheels of com- 
merce. 

But in war time the duty of the credit man 
becomes larger and more important. He is a 
good citizen as well as a good credit man, and 
in addition to his peace time duty of trying to 
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sell out every dollar that can be collected, in 
war time he’s got to limit that to sell only 
such dollar’s worth of goods as will not in- 
terfere with the winning of the war. The 
credit man’s most important question now, 
therefore, must be just how can he perform 
that kind of a duty? How can he be loyal and 
faithful as a credit man, and at the same time 
be the big c citizen, the helpful citizen, the father 
of the soldier in France who is protecting him, 
that he wants to be? 

And the first point, that he’s got to take 
cognizance of, is how far can credit go with- 
out seriously competing with the war program 
of the country? Our country finds it difficult 
to get all it wants for war purposes and, 
the same time, satisfy the appetites of a 
people at peace. Our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has asked for twenty-four billions of dol- 
lars as this year’s sum that he needs for 
carrying on the war. It is true that six bil- 
lions of that is to be loaned to the Allies, 
but most of that is to be spent in this country. 

It is probable that the most that we can 
get in products, the most that the Government 
can actually buy and get delivery on, will not 
be over twelve billions of dollars. In the past 
year we have not been able to spend the 
money alloted for war necessaries. [| am em- 
phasizing this ay to show that it is quite 
impossible for the Government to get all that 
it needs to finish the war in the shortest pos- 
sible time, to win victory as quickly as pos- 
sible, unless the appetites and demands of 
peace are, as far as practically possible, cur- 
tailed. 

If the Government can’t spend all the 
money we give, it shows there is still room 
for some curtailment of our private demands 
which will necessarily help our Government 
to get more of what it needs. 

Now credit limitation will in a measure tend 
to limit private demand. Let me put it in the 
nth degree, for instance. Supposing there was 
no credit at all extending during the war. 
Don’t imagine that I am advocating that, I 
want to get the picture clearly before your 
mind. Supposing there was no credit at all, 
we made up our mind there should be no 
credit at all during the war, that men should 
only be allowed to buy those goods for which 
they have ready money in their pockets. The 
result would be necessarily that there would 
be a great curtailment in the amount of goods 
kought. That would be a mistake to do that, 
because our business in this country is pre- 
dicated in a very great degree on credit, and 
if we suddenly stopped it all we should disar- 
range the whole machinery of production and 
distribution and cause disaster. 

am picturing it simply to get the point 
clearly in our minds. 

At the other end of that picture is un- 
limited credit. Unlimited credit would un- 
doubtedly largely increase the things that peo- 
ple would buy and largely increase the things 
that they would buy which they ought not 
to buy. 

Now, somewhere between those two points 
there is a point which credit men have it in 
their power to decide, because the business 
men, owners of their businesses if they them- 
selves are not owners, will go with them in 


every patriotic duty that is pointed out to 


them. I am sure of that. Somewhere be- 
tween those two points there is a point which 
the credit man can decide, where he can help 
the man by giving him credit for the goods 
he ought to buy and stopping him from buy- 
ing those things which he ought not to buy, 
which he really doesn’t need and which may 
interfere with the winning of the war. 

The practical method to start, that is more 
in your hands than in mine. You know the 
technical processes of credit better than | 
do. I may just point out briefly (for it is 
time to close) two or three of them. 

As I see from the papers, you have dis- 
cussed the limiting of the length of credit. 
That undoubtedly is a step in the right direc- 
tion and helps to fix that medium point of 
proper patriotic credit at which we are try- 
ing to arrive. The next point that arises in 
my mind is that there might properly be a 
charge made for every credit sale that is 
made, a charge say, of ten cents. 

Until now we have really given the people 
who bought on credit a preference over those 
who bought for cash. It costs us on the aver- 
age (though I am not certain of these fig- 
ures) about ten cents for every charge we 
make in the average store. It seems to me 
that we ought not to give a premium to in- 
duce people to buy on credit when the needs 
of the country will be better served if they 
buy for cash. 

It happens, like all proper and righteous 
things, that our interest in both these points 
are alike with the interests of the country. 
There are various other points that will ap- 
peal to you as possible to establish this point 
of righteous credit. It seems to me that when 
we remember that the Government has a lim- 
ited credit, has created machinery to limit 
credit on a large scale, that we, seeking with 
all our hearts and souls to help win the war, 
will find our share in the retail credits. 

You know the Government has created a 
commission in Washington which supervises 
the issuing of all kinds of credit securities, 
bonds and stocks, etc., and in that creation of 
a commission they were helped by all the 
great bodies of business men, including the 
3oston Stock Exchange. If the Government 
can do it on a large scale, it certainly is pos- 
sible that we men in the retail business can 
do something of that kind on a small scale. 

If it seems that this is perhaps asking a 
good deal of us, I am sure that you will agree 
with me that it is much less than what we 
ourselves want to do; and very much less 
than our boys and the people in the war- 
stricken Europe are doing. 

I remember when I was in Brussels after 
the war started, in November, 1914, I ran 
across a littke woman who had a bakeshop 
there and as I took my roll and coffee in the 
morning I talked with her and it turned out 
the Government limited the amount of flour 
she could have for her bakeshop and also set 
the price at which she could sell her bread 
and she was losing of the slender saving she 
had made in a great many years, saved penny 
by penny, losing it all, and she said in two 
months it would be all gone. 
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| said, “Madame, this war may last a great 
many months yet, perhaps years. You've 
done your duty, you are entitled to save this 
little slender remainder and close this shop 
up, because when it’s gone you will have to 
join this long bread line on the street. You 
have nothing else.” 

She said, “No, I have nothing else but, sir, 
we can’t close this shop. Our men went out 
and died for us out here. The least that I 
can do is to keep on and give my money until 
it’s gone.” (Applause.) 

I read a story the other day in one of the 
periodicals that illustrates this same thought 
in another way. The driver of one of the 
ambulances said he took on his ambulance 
three men with shattered limbs, one with 
his thigh shattered and a fourth man bleed- 
ing at the mouth and he carried them very, 
very slowly, barely moving along the road 
because they groaned and shrieked at every 
jolt. 

Finally, after he had been going at a snail’s 
pace for an hour, he heard a knocking at 
the window. He opened the window and the 
man with the bleeding at the mouth said to 
him, “Buddy, can’t you hurry a bit? I’m bleed- 
ing to death. If you don’t get me to a doctor 
quick I’m afraid I’m dying.” 

And the ambulance driver, who told the 
story, said, “I said to him, ‘I’d like to, but it 
will kill those other three men. Every jar 
tortures them.’” The other men heard him 
say that and they said, “Let ’er go, we can 
stand it,” and the ambulance driver said: 
“I put on full speed and went hell-bent into 
Paris and delivered this man in time at the 
hospital. I had to carry these other three 
men to the next hospital, a block away, and 
as I delivered them it suddenly came to me 
that there hadn’t been a cry or groan in that 
hellish ride from one of those three men,” 
and he said, “I broke down and cried like a 
baby.” 

That’s the kind of thing that our men are 
doing over there. Can we do less than every- 
thing over here for them? (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Ladies and Gentle- 
men—I am sure that you have not only been 
very much interested in meeting the mer- 
chant about whom you have all heard a great 
deal; but we have all listened with a great 
deal of interest to this splendid message 
which Mr. Filene has brought to us this eve- 
ning. 

It may be a matter of passing interest for 
me to say that a number of years ago I hap- 
pened to be associated with the firm of which 
Mr. Filene is the head, and, therefore, in in- 
troducing him to you tonight I not only in- 
troduced him from his general reputation and 
from the point of view of the man outside 
looking in, but I introduced him with the 
point of view of the man inside looking out. 

In every store window, regardless of its 
size, regardless of the line of business rep- 
resented, I believe in almost every home in 
this great broad land of ours, we find a card 
which says something about Food Conserva- 
tion. The popular card is “Food Will Win 
the War.” 


Now, we all know that before we can have 
conservation we must have production. Be- 
hind the great productive forces of this great 
country which is supplying the food which 
not only is feeding America but is feeding 
our Allies—to a very great extent feeding the 
world—behind that great industry is the 
great Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are honored this 
evening in having with us as our distin- 
guished guest and next speaker, the Honor- 
able Clarence Ousley, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, who will now address us on the 
“Substance of the Nation.” (Applause.) 

SECRETARY OUSLEY: Mr. Toastmaster, 
I feel that I have a message which this audi- 
ence and this convention ought to hear and 
I am therefore beholden to take such time to 
set it before you, and though you may be 
inconvenienced, I remind you that a million 
and a half of our countrymen in France are 
preparing to make the supreme sacrifice for 
your convenience and liberty. 





SUSTENANCE OF THE NATION. 


Address to Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation in Boston, Mass., Thursday 
Night, August 22. 


By CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is well for representatives of any calling 
or industry to sit around the table in confer- 
ance on the vital affairs of the nation. It is 
important to remember, particularly in this 
time of the exercise of extraordinary powers 
of government under war emergencies, that 
the whole structure of this republic rests up- 
on the foundation that all power abides in the 
people or in the states respectively, and that 
government is established to protect the peo- 
ple in their primary rights. This principle is 
in striking contrast with the pretension with 
which we are now at war that sovereignty 
abides in the crown, from which privileges of 
person are granted by favor and to which 
subjects owe allegiance. Let us not be deceived. 
There is an increasing tendency to look to 
Washington as the source of power. Many 
people are mistaking the authority which 
Washington now must exercise in war activ- 
ity for power. They forget that the power 
is delegated, that the right to confer or to 
withdraw, and generally to direct, abides in 
the primary sovereignty of the people and the 
states. 

If we are not careful, we may, by slow de- 
grees and insidious error, erect a power 
which will exercise the prerogative of sov- 
ereignty. I freely confide for the period of 
the war, all my personal and property rights; 
all that I have or am is my country’s, in or- 
der that my country may preserve my liber- 
ties and perpetuate them for the enjoyment 
of my children. But I do not surrender my 
rights when I waive them for the time being. 
We are making precedents that may vex us 
if we are not careful. We are learning much; 
we are finding ways for utilizing the powers 
of the government that we would not have 
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dared to venture upon under circumstances 
less commanding, and I feel confident that 
upon the restoration of peace we shall con- 
tinue to do many things through public serv- 
ice that we have not done heretofore. My 
concern is that we hold fast to the funda- 
mental faith which we should be careful to 
avow from time to time as we proceed with 
the bloody business that an absolutist nation 
has thrust upon us. 

Since power abides in the people, the peo- 
ple must remain acutely conscious of their 
power and must indicate their will upon 
every proper occasion. Be it remembered that 
“the people” are not, as the demagogue is 
wont to make it appear, a particular section 
of unfortunates and spendthrifts, but the 
whole body of citizenship, the fortunate and 
the unfortunate, and that every man and 
every legitimate calling, trade or business has 
equal responsibility, equal privilege and equal 
voice. What issues forth as the act or pol- 
icy of government is the resultant of the civic 
forces actively exercising their sovereign 
powers. No man has a right to complain of 
acts or policies if he has neglected to exer- 
cise his privilige of participation in electoral 
and other political processes that initiate and 
determine governmental action. No brilliance 
or wisdom of legislation or administration in 
our system of government will supply the 
lack of intelligence and virtue actively exer- 
cised by the people. The simplest and the 
cheapest form of government would be an 


autocracy if we could find an autocrat good 
enough and wise enough to trust, but all the 


experience of mankind teaches that God 
never made such a man. No man is wise 
enough to know what to do for the welfare 
of a hundred million people, and no man is 
good enough tc be trusted unselfishly and un- 
failingly to exercise absolute powers. If this 
seems trite, my excuse for saying it is that 
I wish to give the truth a larger application. 
As no man is wise enough or geod enough to 
rule without checks and balances, so no set 
of men is wise enough or good enough, not 
even the majority of all the people, for ma- 
jorities are but the aggregations of individ- 
uals. Masses, as individuals, are subject to 
the influence of self-interest and to the pas- 
sions of humankind. Hence we must safe- 
guard minorities and individuals from the er- 
rors of majorities. I do not doubt the good 
intent of the vast mass of the Bolsheviki of 
Russia, nor do I mean to compare the intelli- 
gence of the people of the United States with 
the intelligence of the people of Russia, but 
good intent in a majority may be defeated 
by lack of information, and wisdom may be 
clouded by passion or selfishness. We are 
not supermen. We are subject to all the 
frailties of humankind. Human nature will 
not have changed in the crucible of this war; 
it will be somewhat improved, I hope, but it 
will remain human nature. and we must con- 
tinue to safeguard the principles of govern- 
ment and the practices of life which have 
made the United States the mightiest power 
in the world. 

Here in this historic city, in the midst of 
shrines of American heroism which we visited 


this afternoon, the imaginative mind in retro- 
spect sees the whole panorama of struggle 
and sacrifice which wrought our structure of 
liberty and prosperity from savagery and 
wilderness—the courageous and romantic ad- 
ventures of our forbears at Plymouth and 
Jamestown and of their sons and grandsons 
who subdued the forests, conquered the 
deserts, penetrated the mountains and pos- 
sessed, peopled and developed a continent of 
the greatest wealth and established, defended 
and maintained a government “of the people, 
for the people and by the people,” now the 
most potential upon the earth. There are those 
who forget the means and the principles of 
this achievement, and flying in the face of 
all human experience and all human quality, 
would subvert our structure of self reliance 
and individualism, of equal rights of oppor- 
tunity and of popular sovereignty and dele- 
gated powers, into a paternalism of govern- 
mental bounty and expropriation, and make 
this proud republic of freedom the spineless, 
nonresistant province of an international so- 
cialism. I preach no doctrine of aloofness; 
I hope for a realization of the world’s desire 
for closer co-operation and tolerance among 
the nations and peoples of the earth, but we 
need not expect the millennium. I pray that 
the baptism of blood through which we are 
passing will renew and make more militant 
our faith in the soundness of our represent- 
ative democracy, in the oneness and the suffi- 
ciency of our nation and in the providential 
guidance of our destiny. 

Another reason for this reminder of the 
people’s power is that Washington alone can- 
not win the war. This is a war not only of 
guns and ships and men, but a war of sci- 
ence, a war of commerce, a war of industry, 
a war of housekeeping, and every citizen must 
feel himself a soldier. The battle front is not 
only in France and Italy, but here in offices, 
shops, stores and homes. The man with the 
gun is no more important in a fundamental 
sense than the man with tools, and the 
man with tools no more important than the 
man who works with his mind. The man who 
slacks here is as bad as the man who slacks 
there. The man who is a coward here is as 
contemptible as the man who is a coward 
there; the man who profiteers here is as low 
as the man who steals his comrade’s rations 
there. 

From observation which has extended dur- 
ing the last few months to the four quarters 
of the country, I am happy to be able to tes- 
tify that our people as a whole realize the 
nation’s dependence upon them, and_ that 
they are committed to our cause. 

On a recent visit to my home State of 
Texas I was asked to address a camp meet- 
ing in the country on a Sunday afternoon. 
I reached the meeting just as the congrega- 
tion had arisen for prayer. The minister 
prayed with great fervor in the usual way 
of evangelical petition and the congregation 
responded with fervent amens from every 
quarter of the tabernacle. There had been 
several conversions at the morning Service 
and the air was electric with spiritual rap- 
ture. After a plea for the continuing pres- 
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ence of the Holy Spirit, the minister prayed 
for the well being of our army and navy and 
the congregation continued with earnest 
amens. He asked that our boys might return 
whole in body and mind and soul, and the 
amens came in a great volume of heart- 
swelling emotion as the mothers and fathers 
thought of their sons. Then the minister 
dropped his voice and said with humility but 
with adamant resolution: “But, oh Lord, if 
they must fall, let them fall with their faces 
to the front.” There was a moment of silence 
in the congregation, and then there came in 
a deep chorus, with a sob, “Amen.” 

When mothers and fathers in remote dis- 
tricts, away from the sound of the fife and 
drum and the sight of warships, airplanes 
and parades, can say amen to the courageous 
death of their sons, we need have no fear that 
the plain people of the United States will 
fail in the resolution to sustain our cause 
to the utmost. Two years ago a majority 
of the American people were pacifist or 
neutral because they had not perceived the 
full purpose of the German government to 
dominate the world and to destroy this with 
all other resistant democracies. But they un- 
derstand now and they are ninety per cent 
fighting patriots. We have about five mil- 
lions aliens and I guess about five million 
fools, but we are interning or suppressing 
the aliens and making the fools “work or 
fight” or keep silence. 

It is not possible that we shall lack for mil- 
itary resources. Our chief danger lies in our 
inertia of peace practices of living Our great 
problem is the mobilization of industrial and 
agricutural man power. Before the. war we 
were receiving a million immigrants a year, 
of whom perhaps 250,000 were able bodied 
men who furnished the recruits necessary for 
our expanding industries. During the four 
years that have passed, therefore, we have 
lost approximately a million labor recruits. 
Instead of receiving men we have sent to 
France a million and a half of our choicest, 
and according to the latest announcements 
from Washington, we must send within the 
next year two and one half millions more. 
3esides, we have expanded the industries re- 
lated to war manyfold and we must maintain 
maximum war production. 

It is easy to see that there are not men 
enough to render military and industrial serv- 
ice without the sacrifice of many nonessential 
industries and all service of mere comfort 
or convenience. Buying liberty bonds, sub- 
scribing to the Red Cross, and eating “vic- 
tory” bread are necessary and commendab!e 
acts, but as a complete war program they 
spell defeat. We must do very much more. 
As the War Administration advises from time 
to time. we must immediately and progres- 
sively dispense with all unnecessary service; 
no man has a right to hire another man to 
do a thing which he can do for himself; no 
woman has a right to employ servants for 
luxurious indulgence. I am thinking now es- 
pecially of agriculture. In 1917 and again this 
year farmers, under the stimulation of pat- 
riotic appeal and promising prices, have in- 
creased their acreage, and Providence has 


favored us with increased yields, but the crops 
were cultivated and are being harvested this 
year with the greatest difficulty. Farmers 
and their wives and children have worked as 
they never worked before. In many sections 
crops would have been lost but for the mobil- 
ization of men of farm experience in the 
towns and cities to help at the seasons of 
strain in cultivation or harvest. Nor have 
tarmers reaped the extravagant profits that 
some people imagine. In some sections they 
have not prospered; on the whole they have 
prospered, but less, I venture to guess, than 
commerce on the whole has prospered. We 
must produce more next year than we pro- 
duced this year. But it cannot be done with 
the present man power on the farm. I feel 
it my duty solemnly to warn the American 
people that we will fall short of necessary 
production if something is not done to in- 
crease the available farm labor. We cannot 
do it by law; we cannot conscript men for 
private employment; if we could, the con- 
scription would apply to all able bodied men, 
rich and poor alike, but there is a constitu- 
tional prohibition against involuntary servi- 
tude. The necessary supply of farm labor 
can be furnished only by accommodation. 
Leaders of business, leaders of thought, 
leaders of communities, must charge them- 
selves with the responsibility of directing and 
developing public sentiment in communities 
and state that will make it unwholesome or 
unlawful—somehow impossible—for any 
able bodied man to remain in any unneces- 
sary service. 

This is a war necessity, for while it is not 
literally true that “food will win the war,” it 
is true that lack of food will lose the war. 
But looking beyond the emergency, the agri- 
cultural problem looms still larger. The war 
merely precipitated a food crisis; it had been 
approaching for several years because the 
cities with their bright lights and their ex- 
ceptional fortunes had drawn so many peo- 
ple from the farms that the economic equilib- 
rium was disturbed and, in my judgment, it 
will not be restored for many years after the 
war closes. We are now denying food to the 
Central Empires; the moment we sign a peace 
with them they will be in our markets for 
food. Half the world is hungry and its hun- 
ger will not be immediately relieved by peace 
proclamation. It will take as long to de- 
mobilize our armies as it has taken to mobil- 
ize them. The whole industrial machinery 
will be out of gear and there may be much 
suffering during the period of readjustment. 
Contrary to the contemplation of many well 
meaning visionaries, I do not believe that our 
returning soldiers will flock to the farms. 
Men who have spent months or years in 
thrilling adventure and who have lived in 
great masses will not be content, in my judg- 
ment, to follow the arduous and isolated life 
of the farm. I think we shall be fortunate 
if we get as many men to go back to the 
farms as have left the farm. and I expect 
the continuance of a great disproportion of 
producers to consumers. In this prospect I 
see high prosperity for producers and high 
prices for consumers. People who insist up- 
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on living in cities must pay the price of re- 


duced consumption. Indeed, I do not look 
for a restoration of a normal equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption until 
prices become so high that men seek the 
farm for profit as they adventure into the 
wilderness for treasure. Therefore it be- 
hooves me, as a matter of war necessity now 
and as a matter of economic welfare here- 
after, to give our best thought to the land, 
to the processes of production and the meth- 
ods of distribution. The farmer will feed 
himself; somehow the nation will obtain 
food for the armies; urban dwellers must 
begin to take thought of the means whereby 
they live. 

Men of commerce owe a direct responsibil- 
ity to agriculture, for its products are their 
commodities. They owe fair service, as dis- 
tinguished from smart exploitation, and they 
owe generous credit and true counsel, for ag- 
riculture is the source of all subsistence and 
the chief creator of wealth. The government 
—federal and state—is now wisely furnishing 
the aid of scientific and economic experimen- 
tation and demonstration in all the problems 
of production, conservation and distribution, 
but agriculture needs and is entitled to re- 
ceive the co-operative assistance of men of 
affairs. Let me remind you men of credit 
that proper farming. the farming of a well- 
balanced, replenishing. diversified, live-at- 
home agriculture, is the safest conceivable 
collateral, because it is the guarantee of na- 
ture herself, who never defaults over the 
range of years. Panics and strikes come and 
go as the consequences of man’g blundering, 
but the fruiting and blooming earth swings 
on forever. The improvidence which so long 
characterized the farm credit system in many 
sections was as much the effect of unwise 
credit as it was the cause of high rates. As 
to this essential industry, I submit that con- 
ditions require of creditors a constructive 
policy which will not be content merely to 
furnish credit to sound agriculture, but will 
affirmatively encourage and promote sound 
agriculture as the basis of sounder and cheap- 
er credit and as the means of greater produc- 
tion, greater wealth and greater general pros- 
perity. 

Our job is cut out for us and it is a big 
job. Let us make no mistake about the Ger- 
man state of mind or German _ resources. 
There is nothing to indicate that the German 
people are not at one with the German gov- 
ernment in the purpose to seize and to hold. 
It must be apparent by this time to German 
statesmen and militarists that they cannot 
hold France and Belgium. but they are all the 
more resolved to hold Russia for exploita- 
tion, and if we permit that, Germany will be 
able within another generation to bleed that 
unhappy land and strengthen herself for an- 
other war. To end the contest without break- 
ing Germany’s hold on Russia and without 
utterly destroying her military power will be 
to consign our children and grandchildren to 
the fate of another contest. We cannot stop 
our advance this side of the Rhine. Indeed, 
we must be resolved, if need be, to go to Ber- 
lin, because the German mind is incapable 


of comprehending our point of view. Onl) 
an invasion of German territory and the ap- 
pearance of seizing and holding Germany’s 
possessions will compel her to surrender the 
land she is looting. She will fight desperate- 
ly to retain her ill-gotten gain, for she realizes 
that if we keep our word she will have lost 
her colonies, her world trade, the respect of 
mankind and, if I did not believe in the in- 
finite mercy of Almighty God, I would say 
her immortal soul. She will continue to fight 
with the recklessness of the gambler staking 
his last dollar, until we demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of all her deluded people that 
we are invincible, and then I believe she will 
cower and whine as the contemptible bully 
she is. 

And let us not be diverted or deceived by 
any premature or persuasive pleas there or 
here for a negotiated peace. There can be 
but one peace with a robber, an assassin, a 
rapist, and that is the peace of unconditional 
surrender. 

3ut if our job is a big one, we are big 
enough for it. By this time next year we 
shall have four million more men on the west- 
ern front, and I have the full confidence that 
with such a force we will plow through the 
German defenses to such point as we need 
to go. I know that our soldiers will do it 
if we sustain them. In their name I appeal 
to every American citizen to strip for war as 
they have stripped—to lay aside every weight 
of indulgence or comfort that encumbers or 
delays, to assemble every resource of pos- 
session, of body, and of mind, and to deliver 
the mighty blow of a hundred million free- 
men against the thrones of autocracy which 
are already tottering to their fall. 

In conclusion, I beg your indulgence in an 
expression of sentiment that I hope may be 
of some comfort to those who dread to read 
the daily casualty lists. I observed in the 
3oston Post this morning a rather striking 
statement which I read: 

“War always takes the bravest and best of 
a nation. Somehow it seems that the very 
ones who have made so much of life, the 
happy warriors, the shining, lovable, knight- 
ly souls are the first to fall. Perhaps it is 
because death has marked them for his own, 
that in the eternal kingdom there are favored 
places for the chosen of earth and because 
they, whom the world has loved so well. are 
the sacrifices only a brave people can make.” 

In a literal and earthly sense that is true, 
but in a higher and spiritual sense it is not 
true. You may recall that the first man to 
fall in the Spanish-American war was En- 
sign Bagley of North Carolina. I well re- 
member how, as a Southern man, I thrilled 
at the realization that a state which in mv 
childhood was at war with the Union had 
then contributed freely of its choicest in the 
nation’s cause. I was at Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, a short time ago and I saw Bagley— 
not in the flesh, but in marble, on the State 
House Square, and I said Bagley is not dead, 
for I realized that he lives in the heart of 
every North Carolina youth. In Texas not 
long ago I witnessed a striking parade at the 
beginning of the Red Cross drive. The most 
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commanding figure in it was a handsome 
young woman accoutred as Joan of Arc, rid- 
ing a white horse, and I said, Joan of Arc 
is not dead, but she lives and lifts the hearts 
of every girl in the world. So I like to feel 
that Edith Cavell, the martyr nurse, is not 
dead, but in robes of white moves among the 
battling Britons whether they stand, with 
their backs to the wall or swarm forward 
across the fields of Flanders. The French 
who fell at Verdun are not dead, but are lead- 
ing the hosts of their countrymen in another 
advance across the Marne. The sons of Italy 
who were betrayed in Italia Irridenta are 
not dead, but are back across the Alps in- 
spiring their comrades to heroic defense and 
fresh offense. Your son who may fall in 
France will only give to the puryifying earth 
his worn and soiled garments of clay and 
rise in shining garments to be by your side 
every day that you live. There is no death. 
What we call death is only a process of life. 
The thousands that seem to give their lives 
in this world war will not have died. They 
will return and will inspire us to erect a 
purer and nobler temple of civilization. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Ladies and gentie- 
men, because of the intense heat I have been 
asked to curtail the program somewhat. The 
next speaker has very modestly asked that 

should omit his name from the program, so 
I am just going to ask you to wait a minute, 
because I am sure every member of the asso- 
ciation will want to hear a word from the 
gentleman whom I am now going to intro- 
duce to you. 

Those of us who live in the East, when 
we think of the State of Texas, perhaps 
think immediately of a large sombrero hat, 
we think of the cowpuncher and the broncho- 
buster, but whether or not the next speaker 
can measure up to that standard, he has 
measured up to the standard the presidency 
of our national association has required. 

I have very great pleasure in presenting 
to you our National President, Mr. L. S. 
Crowder. (Applause.) 

MR. CROWDER: Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—My remarks will be very 
brief. I know of no more opportune time in 
which to express in behalf of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association our appre- 
ciation of the courtesies extended to us by 
our Boston friends. The entertainment fea- 
tures have been excellent. The work of the 
30ston committee in looking after the many 
details pertaining to the convention assured 
us of a most successful gathering. 

We came to Boston expecting much and it 
affords me great pleasure to state that our 
expectations have been realized several times 
over. 

At the convention in Cleveland last year 
we thought we had a large attendance, con- 
sidering the membership of our association, 
and it was a very successful convention. The 
convention this year, we all feel, has been 
an unqualified success. From the standpoint 
of attendance, it is our largest convention. 
Represented at the convention are, I believe, 
fifty-nine cities. 


Our conventions will grow in importance as 
our association grows and now that the mer- 
chants of the country realize that we are do- 
ing much to protect the credit interests, our 
growth should be even more rapid. 

I want to again thank our Boston friends 
for one of the most pleasant weeks that it 
has been our privilege to spend. I hope we 
will see many of you at our next convention. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Before we conclude 
this delightful occasion and sing “America” I 
am going to ask you to rise and give three 
of the heartiest cheers possible to the great 
leaders of our army and navy and to a rep- 
resentative of the great army of our sister 
republic of France, who are represented 
among our distinguished guests at this oc- 
casion. 

Cheers are given most heartily. 

“America.” 


ADJOURNMENT. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 by 
the President, Mr. L. S. Crowder. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will have a paper 
by Mr. Prusiner on the elimination of item- 
ized statements, and then we'd like to have 
a short discussion on that because it is some- 


thing that is of very much importance. 


ELIMINATION OF ITEMIZED 
STATEMENTS 


BOSTON, Mass., Aug. 23, 1918. 
To the Officers and Members of the Retail 

Credit Men’s Association. 

The subject assigned to me today is “How- 
we, as Credit Men, can eliminate waste and 
conserve labor, as requested by our govern- 
ment.” 

This is, indeed, a worthy subject and we 
can do our full share by careful study and co- 
operation. 

Mechanical devices, thought some time ago 
to be impracticable and in the experimental 
stage, are now found to be time and labor 
savers. 

Large expenditures for collectors and per- 
sonal representatives are being satisfactorily 
replaced by various dictating and writing 
machine equipment, with the aid of a few 
operators, issuing carefully prepared letters. 


300kkeeping machines have replaced the 
old-time, laborious pen and ink ledgers and 
statements, and numerous other labor saving 
devices have been satisfactorily installed. 

It is now possible to inaugurate a labor 
and stationery saving plan which exceeds 
all that has gone before if we can secure the 
whole-hearted co-operation of our business 
associates and the buying public. This plan 


is so simple that it seems to be the impera- 
tive duty of all parties to do their full share 
to eliminate the wastes of all kinds incident 
to the issuance of itemized statements and to 
cordially join in the movement to preserve 
charge sales tickets so that monthly state- 
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ments may hereafter be issued, showing 
merely the dates and amounts of such charge 
purchases. 

Now, let’s see what we actually san save: 
Suppose, for example, that five thousand 
stores throughout the entire country would 
save on an average two bookkeepers at $75.00 
per month, or $1,800.00 per year, the savings 
would equal nine million dollars, which is by 
no means a small sum, in addition to the re- 
lease of man power from these stores for war 
service. I cannot emphasize the use of me- 
chanical devices in this direction too strongly, 
for it does that which the Government asks 
us to do, eliminate waste and conserve labor. 

Even though we have urged the use of 
bookkeeping machines, we are still itemizing 
the monthly statements for our customers. 
However, our customers are realizing that 
customs of today are very different from 
those of a year or two ago, and with con- 
tinued changes in every direction. 

I now come to my principal suggestion and 
that is to eliminate the itemized monthly 
statement. Think of the hundreds of hours 
and endless amount of stationery wasted in 
a year’s time. In order to bring about this 
desired change we should start an educational 
campaign with our customers along the line 
of saving the sales slips. This practice would 
not be new, because most housewives now do 
this with their grocery bills and some other 
retail bills, and I believe that after a thorough 
investigation you will find a large majority 
do save their sales tickets, even though an 
itemized statement is sent to them the first 
of each month. 

This may seem to many like a radical move, 
but so were all the other changes. when pre- 
sented to us. It is entirely a matter of edu- 
cation with the public and our business asso- 
ciates and can easily be brought about by co- 
operation among the various stores in any 
city. There are several ways which come to 
my mind—such as a combination display ad. 
in the newspapers, or by a series of letters 
sent by each store to its customers, signed 
by all the merchants. 

I believe that this is the psychological time 
to make the change. When the women of 
the country are co-operating so heartily with 
Mr. Hoover in his food conservation move- 
ment, it is the logical time to also begin 
“Hooverizing” in the office. We have every 
reason to believe that our customers will 
treat this suggestion just as patriotically as 
they have the food question. Last night I 
heard the lecture that was given here by 
Honorable Clarence Ousley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., and 
in his talk he brought out the conservation 
of labor in our homes and industries and 
every place where it is possible, even to re- 
lease servants. Why, then, not take the ad- 
vice given by him and eliminate waste in our 
offices? I therefore wish to offer the follow- 
ing resolution for adoption: 


RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, The National Council of De- 
fense has asked the co-operation of all re- 
tail establishments in eliminating waste, time 





and energy in all branches of retail merchan- 
dising, and 

WHEREAS, The elimination of itemizing 
the detail now written on monthly statements 
offers such an excellent opportunity to com- 
ply with the wishes of the National Council 
of Defense, and 

WHEREAS, This elimination will also cre 
ate a very material reduction in office help 
who can thereby be spared for more urgent 
service; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the recommenda- 
ion of this convention that the members of 
this Association, wherever possible, adopt the 
policy of rendering statements bearing dates 
and amounts only; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That of copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the National Council of De- 
fense as a testimonial of our efforts to meet 
their wishes. 


MR. KOCH: Mr. President, I believe this 
is the time of “Hooverizing.” Why not “Hoov- 
erize” in the offices as well as in the homes? 
In St. Paul the stores got together on this 
very proposition which Mr. Prusiner has 
brought to our attention this morning and six 
of the principal stores decided that on the 
first of October all detailed statements will 
be eliminated. On the first of September we 
are enclosing a notice to all customers ad- 
vising them to save their sales checks after 
October first. In other words, they are in- 
formed and will again be informed on Oc- 
tober first that no more itemized bill will be 
rendered. 

We have investigated the matter to some 
extent, more or less, and learned that in some 
of the principal cities of our country inves- 
tigations along this line have been made. In 
one of the western states, one of the prin- 
cipal stores sent out a number of letters to 
their best customers asking their advice and 
their opinion as to how that might be ac- 
cepted by the public at large. The responses 
were very gratifying and I understand that 
they contemplate adopting the same move. 

I therefore move you, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Association go on record as adopting the 
resolution as recommended by Mr. Prusiner. 

Motion is seconded. 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President, the credit men 
of the largest stores of Memphis considered 
this proposition very thoroughly at the ur- 
gent request of the manager of one of the 
manufacturers of office appliances in Memphis, 
who was greatly interested in the success of 
the plan; in fact so much so that one of his 
representatives later told me they were pre- 
pared to spend some money to have the plan 
tested. His intimation was that they were 
willing to pay the expense of any store that 
would experiment with it. The expense, as 
it appears to me, would be in keeping a 
duplicate set of records, that is, the firm mak- 
ing the test, to continue its present records 
and system while it was testing the proposed 
plan. 

We considered it with this local represen- 
tative and with one of their national repre 
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sentatives in a long interview, and, after hear- 
ing every argument they had to offer, not one 
of those present could see his way clear to 
approve it. 

The principal objection, as we all realize, 
would be the difficulty in itemizing statements 
when we are requested to do so. We really 
came to the conclusion that with the neces- 
sary educational campaign through the press 
and otherwise, a very great majority of all 
the ladies and other customers of dry goods 
and other stores, would agree to retain their 
original sales checks to check against their 
statements, but we thought no matter how 
small the percentage, there would be large 
number who would come to you and say, “I 
know that all the stores in Memphis (or any 
other city, wherever it happens to be) have 
discontinued itemizing statements, neverthe- 
less I want you to send mine itemized,” and 
if such requests happened to come from very 
good customers, I don’t think we are going 
to refuse to comply with them. although I 
do not say it is impossible for the co-opera- 
tion of the stores to be brought to the point 
where all would agree to give no one an 
itemized statement as a regular thing. 

However, every 
its customers a 
ments at 
plan, and 


size furnishes 
itemized state- 
under the present 
number is bound to be in- 
creased under the proposed method; and 
while there are two ways of filing checks— 
one of them as the banks file their cancelled 
checks, that is, each customer’s checks to be 
fled together for a whole month, and the 
other filing them daily, as nearly all of the 
stores now do. After a thorough discussion 
of both methods and listening to the advo- 
cates of the new methods, we couldn’t see 
sufficient merit to it to favor the adoption of 
the method or to attempt to pioneer the way. 

I understand that one city has already 
agreed to put the plan in effect, and in view 
of this fact, I don’t think that this associa- 
tion as a national body should approve a 
plan which is such a radical departure from 
present methods, particularly in view of the 
fact that we are going to have the opportu- 
nity to see how it actually works out. I think 
we should wait until the plan has proved suc- 
cessful in at least one city before we go on 
record in favor of it. 

MR. BROWN (Newark, N. J.): 
to ask the gentleman from St. 
further explanation of his term 
stores,” whether that includes department 
stores or whether it is simply specialty 
houses or smaller retail establishments. The 
term “principal stores” is perhaps a little 
ambiguous. It might include principal stores 
in a certain line. I would like to know for 
my own information whether any department 
store represented here in this room has tried 
this experiment, or contemplates trying it. 
May I have such information? 

MR. KOCH: Under “principal stores” I 
meant to say the four largest department 
stores in the city and the two leading spe- 
cialty houses. In other words it is not being 
adopted by one department store which is 


store of any 
number of 
their request 
this 


I would like 
Paul for a 
“principal 


really not a department store and probably 
should be classed as a specialty house. 

MR. SCHAEFFER (New York): I cannot 
see that we are going to save a great deal by 
adopting this method. I see it this way: We 
are going to send out statements merely stat- 
ing the purchases made on the several days 
with their amounts and with the request that 
the original sales checks be kept. I can see 
that probably 75 per cent of customers, not 
being accustomed to business methods, will 
not be content to keep these sales checks and 
in consequence thereof, 75 per cent of our 
customers will ask, after receiving the first 
statement to send them an itemized statement. 
I think this will entail such an amount of un- 
necessary effort that it will be rather a waste 
than a saving. 


MR. JACKSON: Mr. President, you've got 
to look-at this proposition from two angles. 
In the first place, the customer is not educat- 
ed as the business house. For instance, the 
wholesaler sends out statements—merely a 
statement and not itemized. The merchants 
retain their bills and they must receive their 
bills with the goods. 

You take a department store and I will ven- 
ture to say that I don’t know, I may incrim- 
inate myself here, but I will venture to say 
the customers do not keep at the present time, 
10 per cent of the sales checks, that is, the 
duplicates. And I will say further that there 
is 25 per cent of the sales checks that don't 
go into the package to start with—they are 
thrown down by the little inspectors and 
wrappers around the floor and 1 believe we 
would have more trouble in trying to put 
through or insist upon the customer retain- 
ing the sales checks when we don’t do our 
part to start with, to see that they all go into 
the packages, and I think that we would have, 
as the gentleman from New York just stated, 
to do the work over again after we once 
sent out the statement. 


I think they’d then call for an itemized 
statement—at least 75 per cent of them. 

I don’t think we should go on 
adopting this. 

MR. SOLON: I don’t believe we would 
make any mistake in this convention in adopt- 
ing such a method, providing all the stores 
would adopt it. I think we are all broad 
enough to know that our customers can be 
educated along that line the same as they 
could on the one-day delivery, and it is hardly 
fair to expect one city to take the chances of 
losing a great deal of their patronage by 
adopting such a measure for the information of 
the other cities. If this convention will go 
on record as favoring such an adoption, if it 
was possible to work it out along proper lines 
and get co-operation all over the country, I 
believe it would be a splendid thing. 


I heard a few days ago that one Chicago 
store (and I believe that a great many Chicago 
merchants favor this proposition) said that 
it would save them $20,000.00 annually to 
eliminate itemized statements. That is a large 
house, but nevertheless, if $20,000.00 can be 
saved in one store, what can be saved all over 
the country? If we’d all get together on this 


record as 
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and if it could be taken up and recommended 
to the National Council ‘of Defense, we may 
be able to work out a plan so that we could 
get together, perhaps not right now, but in 


six months from now. Then having the con- 
vention in St. Paul next year where they have 
been trying this thing for a year’s time, we 
could perhaps put it into effect from Sept. 
Ist of next year. 

At any rate, until something is done we'll 
never get any place on it, unless we give an 
endorsement of this and show that the credit 
men are favorable to any problem of this 
kind; that we are not afraid to face it and we 
are willing to go ahead. 

I do not think for the first few months, 
perhaps the first six months, our adjustment 
department would be increased to more than 
offset the amount we’d save in our billing de- 
partment but of course that would be educa- 
tional. It would be preliminary education. 
After a customer had asked for three or four 
statements, she’d be ashamed to ask for any 
more. I think the majority of customers 
would begin to save their sales checks the 
same as they depend now upon the one deliv- 
ery service. 

MR. WOLFORT: I fully agree with Mr. 
Solon’s remarks to a certain extent, and es- 
pecially the one that our convention is going 
to take place in St. Paul next year, but I be- 
lieve that as long as the convention takes place 
there and St. Paul wants to try out the system 
of not itemizing statements at their own ex- 
pense (not at our expense), I am against a 
national movement at this time. I think it’s 
wrong that every city should be put to the 
expense when we can derive benefits in dol- 
lars and cents from St. Paul's experience by 
next year and | thing the matter ought to be 
tabled until next year, when Mr. Koch, our 
friend, comes in and tells us, “Gentlemen, I 
have to go back again to the old system.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Wolfort, it was 
the understanding of the convention that you 
represented the St. Louis Association. We'd 
like to have you explain how long you’ve been 
in the employ of the St. Paul Association as 
press agent. (Laughter. ) 


MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that we don’t bind ourselves so very ser- 
iously if we adopt this resolution. We merely 
recommend a general use of this plan as soon 
as practicable. Naturally, each city must be 
allowed to work it out for itself. If it can 
be put across, let them go to it. It certainly 
is a most commendable plan if it can be work- 
ed and it will help wonderfully for notice of 
this to be in our “Credit World” and in the 
papers to show that we are trying our level 
best to save and save and save by eliminating 
this unnecessary and useless work. 


On the point of the difficulty about the state- 
ments being called for so often, how many of 
you have ever stopped to count up the large 
number of your statements to see what pro- 
portion of your business carries more than 
four lines a statement per month? If you do 
that, I’ll venture to say that in most cases you 
will find 80 per cent of your monthly bills 
carry four lines (or less) per month. Most 





customers can remember four purchases at 
any particular store, but aside from that you 
can do in one way as a store in Kansas City 
is doing—that is, have two tickets retained at 
the office, one the original for your perma- 
nent file, the second, the tissue, is filed under 
the customer’s name as the bank files your 
checks and those last tickets are returned 
pinned to your statement at the end of the 
month so that if the customer has not saved 
the statement which you gave with the de- 
livery or when you handed the parcel over 
the counter, she still has this to fall back on. 


It would be a mighty good idea, aside from 
this saving plan, if some plan could be evolved 
which would encourage and stimulate the cus- 
tomers to wait for the check to get back from 
the office. I suppose it’s true in many stores, 
as it is in ours, that there are lots of people 
who think they are perfectly good for a rea- 
sonable amount of credit. They wrap up the 
goods and let them go. The clerks don’t 
know, every once in a while, that a man and 
his wife have had a falling out. They don’t 
know that, every once in a while, the account 
exceeds the limit, so we are in hot water all 
the time because clerks let customers get 
away without waiting for the ticket to be ap- 
proved. 

If we had a system which encouraged and 
stimulated them to wait for the tickets, we'd 
have a little better control of our charges. 

MR. BILLINGSLEY: We have the same 
system in Ft. Worth in the grocers and butch- 
ers’ line. The grocers make no itemized state- 
ment at the end of the month or at the end of 
the week to the customer. They simply send 
amount “Account rendered,” or “Goods fur- 
nished” or something like that, with the total 
amount. They don’t go any further than that. 
The housewife in Ft. Worth receives the 
ticket each morning with the goods which the 
grocer delivers and hangs it on a hook and 
that has. been the practice there now for 
several years and there’s been no complaint 
whatever. 

I think if the grocers and butchers, who 
have many, many times more items to charge, 
can get along that way the department stores 
can, too, so while it wouldn’t be wise, I think, 
at this time, to expect all the different cities 
to attempt to put in that system now, at the 
same time it might be well for this convention 
to recommend that saving in man power and 
then let each city or each state work it out 
for themselves. 


MR. HORTON: In Knoxville we credit men 
have given this due consideration and we have 
had it before the several meetings. Now, when 
a credit man sends out a statement the first 
of the month he is sending that statement out 
with the determination of collecting the money 
by the 10th or 15th at the latest. When I send 
out a statement, I want that statement to go 
to that customer complete in every respect and 
1 am not, neither are the other credit men in 
Knoxville, in favor of not itemizing state- 
ments. 

There are reasons too numerous to mention, 
just as the gentleman behind me stated. Parties 
come into our store, make purchases, clerks 
send up a charge. You give them the dupli- 
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cate check and at night when the sweepers 
sweep the floor they sweep 50 per cent of them 
up and put them into the truck and roll them 
into the trash basket. That’s where your sales 
checks go. 

The first of the month the statement goes 
out. There are items on there that they don’t 
remember. We have them coming into our 
store now and asking what that article is. 
They don’t remember buying it. We go to 
our original charge and show them what it is 
and in several cases we have had to get the 
clerk to come to the office and identify the 
person and help to recall the transaction. 


lf we were going to send out our statements 
unitemized, you can see very plainly the un- 
necessary work it would cause the office force. 
[ will venture to say that there is now 5 per 
cent of my customers who come to the store 
and ask for the itemized statement the second 
time. That is due to the fact that the state- 
ment has been mailed to them and been mis- 
placed between the office and the post office 
or probably between the office and the cus- 
tomer. You can tell the customer that we are 
trying to conserve in every respect, we are 
trying to abide by the rules of the Govern- 
ment, but the customer must be satisfied or 
you are not doing your part. 

Now, we credit men in Knoxville have 
brought that subject up before every mer- 
chant in the city and there is not a merchant 
in Knoxville that is in favor of it for the sim- 
ple reason that the merchant knows that his 
credit man must collect the money and you 
cannot collect the money unless you send out 
a satisfactory statement. 

In regard to sending out the duplicate sales 
checks, have you ever considered the addi- 
tional postage that you’ve got to pay? That’s 
going to take at least four cents to send the 
statement out when you enclose those checks. 
In our store customers come in and buy from 
Sc up to $200.00. They buy anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty-five aad I have noticed on 
statements going out that they buy every day 
in the month. 

Say, for instance, you have a customer that 
gets her statement the first of the month. 
She has bought articles every day. Probably 
that lady has bought at every store in town. 
She has five or six statements there not item- 
ized, Somebody is going to suffer and some- 
body is going to have to get out the original 
charges, take from five to ten minutes at the 
collection window and before it’s vore with, 
I’m going to tell you you're going to lose con- 
siderable time. 

MR. PRUSINER: I don’t believe the dele- 
gate from Newark understood this resolu- 
tion. 

Re-reads the resolution. 


We will try to prepare something to put 
before the National Council of Defense be- 
fore they force something upon us, and I 
really believe the time is coming when the 
National Council of Defense will force us or 
ask us to do it. Why not fortify ourselves 
by getting ahead of such a request? 

MR. MANNING: Mr. President, for more 
than thirty years the firm that I work with 


have been sending itemized statements each 
month. We have had such satisfactory re- 
sults from that, that we feel these state- 
ments can be made with very little difficulty. 
However, there is a pressing need for such 
an action as expressed in that resolution, and 
I can say for my own house that I should 
like to see the convention go on record as in 
favor of the resolution. 

MR. HARTMAN: It may be a little ambi- 
tious on my part to address a convention of 
this kind on the subject of an itemized state- 
ment, but I think if you gentlemen will con- 
sider the number of small business concerns 
throughout the country who have a long time 
ago discontinued the use of itemized state- 
ments and who depend entirely upon the cus- 
tomer’s saving the sales tickets or recalling 
the amount of the purchase, you will see that 
probably in some cases we are victims of 
habit. 

Being victims of habit ourselves, we have 
caused the customer to became a victim of 
habit. I am not going to tell you anything 
about what we ourselves are doing. I am 
simply going to ask you to remember when 
you receive the last itemized statement from 
a laundry, how many collars at 3c apiece you 
have and how many handkerchiefs at 5c 
apiece you have. I don’t know when the 
laundries discontinued the use of an itemized 
statement, but ever since I have been paying 
my own laundry bills I have never received 
one. I can’t remember how many collars | 
sent to the laundry this week or last week 
or the week before, but the laundry sends 
me a bill for $1.65. I don’t suppose I have 
the laundry ticket; I take the matter for 
granted that that is the correct amount. 

Some of the department stores send an item- 
ized bill that isn’t an itemized bill. They have 
a long list of items on it and the amount is 
$8.40. I bought the goods that day. They 
don’t say one of those items is a spool of 
thread at 8c or a package of needles at 6c 
or some other items at l3c; they simply say, 
“You bought all these and you’ve got to be- 
lieve that this is the correct amount.” [ll 
tell you that five years ago in my business 
we discontinued the itemized statement. Our 
statements were long. The customers have 
used our service frequently, some of our 
charges are small and it was not an uncom- 
mon thing for a girl to have to use two state- 
ment blanks to get all the stuff on for one 
month. 

We sent out two notices that we were go- 
ing to discontinue the use of itemized state- 
ments, and today, gentlemen, we don’t get 
two requests a month for itemized bills. 

I am in the dyeing and cleaning business. 
It is not a department store, gentlemen, and 
I am not going to try to tell a department 
store man what he should do, but I will say 
that in a great many‘business practices we 
are creatures of habit, and by virtue of being 
creatures of habit ourselves we have edu- 
cated other people to depend upon us to do 
their own work for them. ‘Applause.) 

MR. KOCH: May I say just another word? 
It was most fittingly remarked last night that 
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the chief business of this nation is to win the 


war. Gentlemen, this is a step in the right 
direction. No harm can come out of recom- 
mending the adoption of this resolution. You 
are not bound by it, you are simply support- 
ing the good cause. I, therefore, most earn: 
estly recommend that you help the good 
cause along. It is your duty and my duty to 
assist in winning this war and the saving of 


man-power is the saving of waste. (Ap- 
plause.) 
MR. LAWO: Just one word, please. I just 


want to mention one thing that has not been 
mentioned during this discussion and it is 
this: We must not lose sight of the fact that 
on a grocer’s or butcher’s bill, for instance, 
the housewife has to keep her checks for her 
own protection because she could not use an 
itemized statement. There isn’t any house- 
wife that can remember whether she bought 
one pound of meat on the first and a pound 
and a half on the second, or three-quarters 
of a pound on the third. She has to keep 
those checks. She doesn’t want an itemized 
statement. She’s got her own original checks 
which are necessary for her to check up by. 
So far as conserving labor is concerned, 
everybody is of one mind on that. But the 
question is, will this conserve labor? Our 
conclusion, after a very thorough discussion, 
was that it would increase our force. 

MR. HEWITT: I just had one thought 
along those lines that I’d like for you gentle- 
men to consider. I realize the importance of 
conserving labor and I also realize the im- 
portance of placing before your customers 
a list of their purchases and I believe that 
most department stores have duplicate 
checks. 

After listening to this discussion an idea 
occurred to me that possibly through some 
arrangement in our establishment we could 
make it possible, as the duplicate copy of the 
sales schedule goes to the office, to have the 
billing department, instead of itemizing the 
bills, as they are today, take that duplicate 
copy and file it under the customer’s name. 
At the first of the month these would be 
sent in to the bookkeeping department and 
statement drawn from the record showing 
any balance of the previous month’s pur- 
chases as shown by this sales schedule, that, 
in turn, to be mailed to the customer. That 
would save a great deal of labor, and at the 
same time give your customer an itemized 
list of her purchases. 

MR. RADWAY: I'd like to speak from the 
standpoint of the customer. I can speak from 
both ends, because we itemize all our bills 
to our subscribers, but from the standpoint of 
the customer, being a man of detail, I have 
always kept those sales slips, so when my bill 
comes in at the end of the month I know 
without looking at their itemized account, 
whether I did make those purchases. A great 
many customers do not look into the de- 
tails as closely as I do, but our United States 
is requiring everybody of any substance these 
days to keep a very careful detailed account 
of their affairs. so that they can collect the 
income tax from them. I believe that if this 


thing is put into effect you can send out your 
itemized bills and expect the customer to 
keep his sales checks, which is the bill when 
he makes the purchase. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Prusiner, in view 
of the fact that we seem divided as to the 
feasibility of the plan, do you not think it 
would be better to make a substitute motion, 
that we recommend the earnest consideration 
of this matter and if it is found feasible in 
many cities that it then be put into effect 
Don’t you think that might have the same 
effect as the motion which you made? I be- 


lieve every member here would be giad to 
endorse such a motion. 

MR. KOCH: That is along the line of this 
resolution. 


THE PRESIDENT: This other would make 
it possibly a little easier to adopt. 

Mr. Kruse reads amended resolution, which 
is adopted. (Applause.) 

That will just give everybody a little some- 
thing to think about. It won’t do any harm. 
I might say in Dallas I took this matter up 
with the merchants and we discussed it at 
our credit men’s meeting, but they didn’t see 
that they could adopt it right now, although 
our leading grocers there have eliminated the 
itemized statement. 

Are the representatives of the exhibitors in 
the room? We'd like to hear from Mr. B. L. 
Holton of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


ADDRESSES OF EXHIBITORS. 


MR. HOLTON: Gentlemen, I don’t want to 
take your time this morning to talk to you 
about the Burroughs product. We have an 
exhibit out in the other room where we will 
be glad to see you any time. If you haven't 
time there, we have a representative in every 
city. 

But I have a thought that is close to my 


heart this morning that I want to give to 
you. It is a thought along the same lines or 
rather following the excellent talk of Mr. 


Tregoe day before yesterday, when he em- 
phasized the need and the desirability of co- 
operation. 

I have been accused in Detroit of having 
that as a middle name. We are all striving 
right now to bring about, as we were told 
last night so graphically, the success of this 
war. That can only be done by co-operation. 
I wonder if we realize how far down the line 
co-operation must go to accomplish that re- 
sult? It must go to the very last man of us! 

Now, where can co-operation come in, gen- 
tlemen, in this work which we have in hand, 
that will affect you and me? You as a buyer 
and me as a seller? In years past I know 
that some of you have looked askance at the 
office appliance man when he came in. Some 
of you have received him with open arms, but 
all of you had your hands on your pocketbook 
because you were afraid he had something 
to sell you that you really didn’t want to buy 
right then. Is not that a fact? 

Gentlemen, I just want to plead with you 
today to let this he a starting noint for a dif- 
ferent attitude between credit men, office 
Managers, proprietors and so on, and the 
representatives of office appliances. Let us 
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forget that you are the buyer and we are 
the seller, but let us realize that we are in 
a common cause, gentlemen. We have a 
chance to work together to produce the de- 
sired results that our government wants us 
to put over. There isn’t a man of us who is 
big enough or broad minded enough to put 
into effect the greatest amount of improve- 
ment that is possible in our office. Why? 
Because we are bound to be more or less 
in a rut; we can’t help it. We are busy men, 
we are working in our offices, busy all day 
long—as one of the gentlemen said here yes- 
terday, we work sixteen hours a day now. 

You haven’t time, gentlemen, until you get 
into conventions like this or other gather- 
ings, to broaden out and pick up something 
cood here and there and elsewhere. You may 
produce some great improvements yourself 
but you can’t get the maximum good without 
an interchange of ideas. Where, men, is the 
best opportunity for an interchange of ideas 
outside of your convention? It is through 
the medium of the office appliance man, 
whether he be an adding machine man, a 
typewriter man, a national cash register man, 
a loose-leaf device man or whatnot—every 
office appliance has a message for you. 

That message. isn’t something which will 
sell their goods and get your money; it is a 
message of service to you. The ideas which 
we all convey to you or which we try to con- 
vey to you are not our ideas, but they are 
this gentleman’s idea and that gentleman’s 
idea and someone else’s idea. We rub shoul- 
ders with everybody in every line of busi- 
ness. We get into the offices and we see the 
plans in operation there. We see efficient 
methods, we see shortcuts and we pass the 
word along, and if from today on you receive 
all office appliance men with the view of 
getting something out of them and forget- 
ting for the moment the order that may be 
in sight but of receiving a service from them, 
why I think you will find that that little in- 
terchange of ideas may produce a whole lot 
of good in your office. 

Let us co-operate, gentlemen, not as buyer 
and seller, but as men who do office work, in 
trying to win this wonderful war which is go- 
ing to put this country on the map! 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Hay of the Cardex 
Company. 

MR. HAY: Well, gentlemen, Mr. Reid and 
I are here as the representatives of Cardex. 
We th k that Cardex is its humble way is 
one ¢ he things that is going to help us 
win ti. war. You may ask us how, and I 
say this: Economy of man power, economy 
of woman power. Anything that saves time 
is going to save and help in the winning of 
the war. If we can save you five seconds or 
ten seconds of any man’s time in the course 
of an hour we are doing just that much in our 
equipment and our help to do the great work. 
You may say, how does Cardex do that? A 
visible system is going to save you many 
hours’ time over something put away in the 
dark. If you can put your finger on a mark 
directly without wasting time doing it, you 
are helping just thet much toward making 


one more man at the front. We don’t claim 
everything for Cardex, we only claim most 
everything, but in the natural order of things 
if we can save you a few minutes’ time every 
day we have done just so much more toward 
putting one man at the front. 

We had the other day a case in point—it 
doesn’t exactly meet with your work. We 
have had to do with the manufacturing con- 
cerns, but we did not have to do with many 
high-priced men. We were asked how it was 
possible to save time. We couldn’t answer 
directly off the bat. We didn’t know this 
man’s individual case; we had to look into it, 
but in the short time we did have we found 
out and we showed him where we could do 
the work. It was something after this fashion: 

It was a manufacturing plant using a lot 
of blue prints, a lot of original plans, a lot 
of patterns. They were being used all the 
time by men about the factory. They were 
taken out of the box and handed to a man 
and in a short time were up in the third or 
fourth story of the factory. Nobody knew 
where they were; somebody else wanted the 
plan and nobody knew where to find it. Or 
course there had been trouble. 

While we watched we saw five men stand- 
ing in line waiting for plans. We simply 
numbered every one of them, gave each man 
three colored slips bearing his number and 
when he took out a plan, blue print or pat- 
tern, he put his number slip on the edge of 
the card and when anybody wanted the pat- 
terns they simply looked up the workman 
who had it. 

One of our own people came the other day 
and was looking over the card index. He 
said, “I don’t see where it’s going to be of 
any help to me. I have four or five people 
in the family who come to me and make 
charges. It frequently happens that the 
daughter comes in and gives her name as 
Mary Young and we look up this name and 
don’t find a credit list to Mary Young and it 
is reported so, but Mary Young’s father was 
John Young and John Young was the man to 
whom everything was charged. I have to 
keep that all on a card. When I go to the 
box I look up my card and find John Young 
has a Mary Young.” 

Supposing he had had a little slip of red 
and Mary Young’s name on a single line with 
a little red slip under Mr. John Young’s name, 
who also had a red slip. Mary Young and 
John Young belong to the same charge, they 
are right together. I think it would have 
saved him time. 

I don’t want to take much time, but in 
many ways, if you will give us a chance to 
look into your individual case I think we 
can show you where you can save time. At 
any rate, if you will give a Cardex repre- 
sentative in your city an opportunity to talk 
with you and have your case put to him care- 
fully, I think that we can give you food for 
thought in Cardex. (Applause.) 

MR. POWERS of the Library Bureau: 
Gentlemen, if I should attempt to stand up 
here and talk the three minutes I’m allowed 
I am afraid that it would be a pretty sad 
spectacle, because one thing I can’t do is to 
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talk in public. But I do want to tell you fel- 
lows how much I have appreciated having 
you here in Boston and having the pleasure 
of finding out how human the credit men are. 
You know I have not personally had occa- 
sion to sell any credit men for a number of 
years. Most of my connection with the credit 
men have been some little monthly state- 
ments or monthly duns or something of that 
sort, and in some ways I have wondered 
whether some of the credit men were wholly 
human, but I find you fellows coming down 
to Nantasket and enjoying the Palm Beach 
garden down there just as well as any of the 
rest of us. 

I have been very much interested in what 
Mr. Holton of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company said about co-operation between 
you credit men as buyers and we office men 
as salesmen. One of the things that has been 
told you fellows here is that this is the birth- 
place of the Library Bureau, and of course 
we fellows are all pretty proud of it here. I 
want that you should go back home remem- 
bering that you have had occasion to visit 
the birthplace of the Library Bureau. and 
when you get back to your respective homes, 
get in touch with the Library Bureau repre- 
sentative and he will be only too glad to 
help you out with any suggestions he may 
have or that you wish advice upon. He doesn’t 
know everything, but he will write to our men 
in New York and Chicago and Boston and 
with the co-operation which our salesman 


give each other, possibly will be able to pass 
that along to you and help you solve some 
of your problems and I know that they are 
many. 


Another thing I want to impress upon you 
is the fact that when you start in to buy 
office appliances and filing cabinets and things 
of that sort, don’t think that you’ve got to 
buy the very cheapest things that you can lay 
your hands on. If you buy a lot of cheap fil- 
ing cabinets and you put in a lot of cheap 
filing systems, you are not going to get the 
fullest efficiency and you are not going to 
give your customers the service. If you re- 
duce that itemized statement, as you have 
been talking about (and I believe there isn’t 
any reason under the sun why you can’t do 
it) you can take it from me that you've got 
to have some good way of filing those charge 
slips in order to keep giving those customers 
the same service that you are now giving and 
that is where we Library Bureau men are go- 
ing to help you solve your difficulties. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. KIRSHNER of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co.: Mr. Fowler said he wanted me to 
come in and say a few words and then get 
out. Any of you who have ever talked to a 
N. C. R. man knows that can’t be done. I’m 
going to do all my talking in the other room, 
however. I simply want to say I’m glad I’ve 
been here in Boston, I’m glad the company 
came and I hope to see you all next year in 
St. Paul. (Applause.) 

MR. VAN HOUTEN of the Rand Co: Gen- 
tlemen, there isn’t a thing that I could pos- 
sibly tell you here today but what is being 


conveyed to you every week in a little mes- 
sage of truth that comes through the mails 
from St. Louis. We are advertising in the 
little magazine called “The Credit World,” 
trying to convey to you the ideas that we 
are combining, as a result of our co-operation, 
with every credit man in the country. 

I have just returned from a trip that has 
taken me out to the Pacific Coast and I find 
that 90 per cent of the dry goods stores and 
other concerns who have credit departments 
are using the visible index system. There 1s 
only one reason why, and that is because 
they are receiving an increased efficiency 
with a minimum amount of time and labor 
in the operation. 

Just as an illustration, to 
time saving features, I wish to call your at- 
tention to Best & Co. of New York City. 
They have 101,000 acounts, all of which they 
are handling with four authorizers and one 
supervisor which, being equally divided would 
show that on an average one clerk can auth- 
orize 25,000 accounts. 


show you the 


We are going to continue to convey our 
little message to you every week and from 
now on we are going to try to give you the 
benefit of the experiences that we have 
gained through our close connection with the 
different department stores throughout the 
country. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. NICHOLSON of Ellis Adding Type- 
writer: We have our exhibit out in the hall, 
which speaks for itself. (Applause.) 

MR. F. G. WHITTIER of the Lamson Co: 
It is very difficult for me to say much in a 
few moments We have an exhibit in the 
other room. I will be very glad to talk with 
any of you gentlemen on the subject of cen- 
tralization. 

A great deal has been said about co-opera- 
tion. It is wonderful to see the possibilities 
of co-operating today. I have traveled all 
over this country for the past twenty years 
studying store service systems of all kinds and 
descriptions, laying them out, testing and in- 
stalling them. For many years it was abso- 
lutely necessary to talk to each man about 
his own store as none had knowledge of other 
stores and there was no means of communi- 
cating with each other, there was no point of 
contact. 

The discussion I have heard in this conven- 
tion and the last discussion I just heard today, 
brings home to me the wonderful possibilities 
of you gentlemen putting your services at the 
command of everyone else, getting together 
once or twice a year, discussing these things 
as you have done here, and then to communi- 
cate with each other that you may learn each 
other’s progress in the meantime. 

Centralization and simplification methods 
have been used through department stores 
throughout the past years. It means more to 
the department store than any other one fea- 
ture that I know of, and our agents through- 
out the country and our representatives here 
would be glad to give you any and all infor- 
mation and co-operation possible. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 
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MR. NELSON: Co-operation is a fine 
thing. I take it these gentlemen who have 
spoken are the best representatives these 
companies have got because they send -out 
their best representatives to represent them 
before business men of the type who have 
attended this convention. Gentlemen, we'd 
like to see your advertisements in the “Credit 
World,” and we will read them, too. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: As some of the mem- 
bers are having to leave early, we'd like to 
ask Mr. Wright to present the Wright trophy 
to the local association reporting the most 
members. 


MEMBERSHIP TROPHIES. 


MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I hold in my hand a letter which 
came to me in the mail this morning from a 
man who was at our convention in Cleveland 
last year, expressing regret at his inability to 
attend this convention, and it is the man who 
wrote this letter who is absolutelv, solely and 
entirely responsible for this particular item 
of honor on our program this morning. 

A few months ago this man who had gone 
back to his home city fired with enthusiasm 
as the result of our Cleveland convention, got 
busy along with others, on the organization 
of an association in their city. They organ- 
ized. They now have a splendid membership 
affiliated with our Association but he, in his 
letter expressing his regret at his absolute 
inability to be with us today, as that time 
wrote and asked a question. It was rather 
an embarrassing one. He said, “I would like 
to know whether the trophy which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Crowder of Dallas at Cleveland 
is still open for competition this year, because 
if so, the city which I represent would like 
to get busy to try to secure it for this year.” 

| won’t mention the city for the reason that 
they did not secure it, but it gave me some 
thought and with a great deal of diffidence | 
wrote to our National Secretary and asked if 
it would be inconsistent with anything which 
our Association was doing or if it might be 
wrongly construed if the former President of 
the Association happened to be the Chairman 
of the Board, this year should offer a’ mem- 
bership trophy to an association bringing in 
the largest number of new members, and after 
some correspondence with our Secretary and 
the absolute assurance that there could be no 
criticism of any such action, I notified this city 
that there would be such a trophy offered this 
year, although the particular one to which he 
referred had gone for all time to Mr. L. S. 
Crowder of Dallas. 

_ The consequence was that we announced 
in our bulletin that such a trophy would be 
given at this time to the city that brought into 
the membership of the National Association 
the largest number of new members during 
the year. 

There have been several cities that have 
looked as if they might perhaps take this 
trophy home with them, and one in particular 
so much so that, to be perfectly frank, I came 
awiully near to having it engraved in my 
home city before I left, and then the thought 
came to me, “Well, I guess I’d better not. 


Ship it to Boston to one of the jewelers there 
and ask him to hold it for engraving instruc- 
tions when you arrive,” which I did and it 
wasn’t until we reached here that we know 
that another city and slipped it over. 

Personally, we would, of course, have 
liked to see it go to Milwaukee because when 
you are the stepfather of an organization, as 
we were told yesterday, you naturally have 
peculiar interest in your stepchildren, but there 
are no regrets and if the Milwaukee delegates 
were here this morning (and unfortunately 
they were obliged to leave last evening) | 
was going to ask them to conduct to the plat- 
form this morning the President of the Asso- 
ciation that did win the trophy, for they are 
game losers and they would have done it 
with all the pleasure in the world. 

There is an association in Tennessee, one 
of the newest associations in the entire coun- 
try, that has done wonderful work, and if 
there is anything of worth in it they are 
surely entitled to it, for they had an individ- 
ual membership in our association a year ago 
of seven members and they now have two 
hundred and forty-one. (Applause.) And if 
Mr. G. A. Lawo, President of the Memphis 
Associaticn, will step forward, it will afford 
us much pleasure to ask Mr. Lawo, on behalf 
of the membership of Memphis, Tennessee, to 
accept this trophy with our congratulations 
on the work that they have done and remind 


him that it is not only growth but efficiency 


that counts, and we are going to hope in years 


to come for big things 
Association. (Applause.) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. Wright, on behalf of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of Memphis I 
thank you for this beautiful trophy. The of- 
fering of this prize, ladies and gentlemen, is 
only one of the many evidences this Associa- 
tion has of the thoughtfulness and great in- 
terest Mr. Wright has in this work and the 
fact that his action in this case has produced 
such material results in the way of an increase 
in the membership of the Association is suffi- 
cient recompense to him, I am sure. 

In building up a local association larger 
than any other in the United States in a city 
the size of Memphis, the credit men of our 
city have done something that I think is going 
to have a wonderful effect on our national 
membership. From remarks made to me pri- 
vately and on the floor of the convention, it 
has brought at least several cities to a reali- 
zation of the fact that their membership 
should be much larger than it is and they are 
going to leave this convention with the de- 
termination to make their membership what 
it should be. 

Credit for the large membership of the 
Memphis. Association is due to a number of 
our loyal and enthusiastic members, the names 
of some of whom I mentioned in my report 
as Director. I am very sorry that more of 
them could not come to the convention. If 
all of those busy men and ladies who so 
faithfully and unselfishly devoted their time 
to our membership work were present, noth- 
ing would give me greater pleasure than to 
present all of them to your that you might 
meet the real winners of the trophy and I am 
sorry indeed that they are not all here. 


from the Memphis 
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1 did really expect to be in position to in- 
troduce to you the two individuals who, by 
their own efforts, brought in more members 
than anyone else, but I notice Mr. Gaut, who 
brought in thirty new members, is not in the 
hall. However, the real champion, Miss Olive 
Schloss, whose efforts increased our member- 
ship by the number of thirty-two, is here and 
[ am delighted to be able, in turning the cup 
over to her, to introduce her to this conven- 
tion. (Applause.) 


MISS SCHLOSS: It seems to me that there 
is coming to Memphis the praise that is due 
her. We just want you to know that, unlike 
Milwaukee, we realizeed that 
“The heights that great men reached and 

kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 


We worked for it, and the reason I suppose 
I so successfully secured so many members 
for the cause was that | believed in the cause 
that I espoused. 

I secured the members by calling on the 
various mercantile agencies in Memphis and 
assuring them that our local association was 
going to conduct an educative campaign to 
bring the buying public to a realization that 
credit was accommodation and that merchan- 
dise was sold and expected to be settled for 
on a 30-day basis, and unless we secured the 
full support of all our business enterprises 
and professional men as well, we could not 
bring to a good result the purpose for which 
we started out. 

But I want especially to say that the entire 
credit, | believe, for the organization is due 
to our commander-in-chief for having come to 
Memphis and started this division, launched 
it-and then placed it under the direction of 
General Lawo, who marshalled his forces to- 
gether and by his adroit maneuvers success- 
fully led us over the top. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: I see the renresenta- 
tive of the Elliot-Fisher Billing Machine Com- 
pany, Mr. Rose, in the room and we will have 
a few words from him at this time. 


MR. ROSE: I just want to second Mr. Hol- 
ton’s remarks on co-operation and add a few 
others—standardization of methods and set- 
ting up of proper ideals. I believe a great 
many times the individuals, from my obser- 
vation in going around the country, do not 
set up ideals first. The plan isn’t fully worked 
out. I have seen a wide variety of credit 
methods and I believe co-operation and your 
working on standard application will go still 
further than it has so far been carried. An 
ideal properly worked out should be success- 
ful all over the country. There must be one 
best way of doing your work. There must be 
co-operation between not only the credit de- 
partment but the accounting and collecting 
departments. 


I believe the majority of you gentlemen 
here are familiar with what our company has 
done in the past and I want to say that we go 
to the very limit in securing for the store best 
results, regardless of what we sell. In other 





words, we forget we are selling the machine 
until we get the ideal straight. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Secretary, will 
you read the report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Kruse reads report. (f£o0oks of Secretary 
and Treasurer found correct. (Accepted.) 

We are going to recess for thirty minutes to 
the exhibit room. We want to go there in a 
body and we want to come back here, because 
we have to pass on the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies and Credit Men’s Co- 
operation resolutions, we have to pass on the 
amendment to the by-laws and we have the 
election, so we want to get back here by a 
quarter to twelve. 

MR. STRAUSS: Mr. President. Ladies and 
Gentlemen: When I was appointed chairman 
of the Western Division on Membership, as 
a little inducement to create a little compe- 
tition among the number of states under my 
jurisdiction, I wrote a letter telling the chair- 
men that | would offer a small trophy to the 
state securing the greatest number of mem- 
bers in the time allotted to us. 

When I left home, some thirty days ago, 
the race was very close and | had no idea 
at the time that I reached this city who was 
the winner. Since arriving here, the winner 
was announced to me, and when | asked him 
what should be engraved upon that trophy, he 
said, “We will attend to that later.” 

| therefore wish to present to Mr. Robert 
Adams, the Chairman of the State of Ohio, 
what he has asked me to give him in place 
of the trophy. Mr. Adams. (Applause.) 

MR. ADAMS: Gentlemen, the results from 
the State of Ohio were not due to any one 
man but rather to three men—Mr. Johnson of 
Toledo, Mr. Hurcomb of Akron and Mr. Gray 
of Cleveland. On their behalf we accept this 
trophy and also for them I very gladly turr 
it over to the Boston Division of the Red 
Cross. (Applause.) 

Recess for looking at exhibits. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Price, you have a 
report on “Uniform Application Blank,’ 
haven't you? 

MR. PRICE: Your Credit Office Methods 
Committee, supplementing their report of 
Wednesday morning, went very carefully inte 
the idea of a uniform application blank. Mr. 
Rosenfield and myself have given the matter 
considerable and careful thought and we pro- 
pose to this convention an application blank 
which we believe will meet the pleasure of 
the majority. Of course we do not intend to 
have you believe that our idea of a blank will 
suffice for all, but taking in the North, South, 
East and West in the different lines of busi- 
ness in each section, the main thought that 
we should hold is to keep to a concise form 
and do away with a lot of superfluous ques- 
tions. We submit to this convention an ap- 
plication for credit with the name of the ap- 
plicant, residence, business, business address, 
former address, references that the applicant 
may care to give, limit on the account (those 
who desire a limit) how payable—30, 60, 90 
days, whatever the terms may be, if the ap- 
plicant owns any real estate or other prop- 
erty and remarks. 
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Now, what we mean by remarks, as you 
all know different customers will give a 
eredit-man certain information and of course 
we believe that there are certain questions a 
credit man will ask and we leave all those de- 
tails to the credit manager for the reason that 
each credit manager has his own idea in his 
own particular city or town. 

Also, in that application blank, we have the 
word “By. ” which means by whom open- 
ed? For instance, Mr. John Jones opened the 
account, Mrs. John Jones or some member of 
his family. Also the words “married or sin- 
gle,” which we believe to be important ques- 
tions. 

Our second blank is the name of the firm, 
the town, and we have all those lines drawn 
in which we send to different house or to 
a bank or to any one, and we use the words 

“Mr. Blank has made application to us for 
an account and among other reference we find 
your name. Will you kindly give us in confi- 
dence your opinion as to the promptness, 
character, responsibility, etc., of this man? 
Your reply will be very much appreciated and 
treated strictly confidential. Can you recom- 
mend an account of ?” leaving a blank 
line. Then, Respectfully, the name of the firm 
and the person who has written the letter, 
the credit manager. 

Then on that same form we have used the 
words “Sold since——” using a blank for. the 
date on which you have opened the account 
or the time you have been selling it. 

“Owing now for months of ——,” meaning 
if they owe for May, June, July or whatever 
it may be, “date last paid, prompt or slow.” 
On the third blank which we have given con- 
sideration we have the name of the firm, town, 
etc. “Will you kindly favor us with such 
information as you may possess?” 


Mr. Price exhibits forms which committee 
has decided upon. 
Those words 


may not meet with the ap- 
proval of all, 


but you can change them as 
you see fit. We had in mind, Mr. Rosenfield 
and myself, that this letter would be a very 
good idea to notify our customer that we have 
opened the account, as a matter of record and 
for a legal proceeding that may take place 
after the goods have been sold or delivered. 
These suggestions we make now and trust 
that you will give them consideration. We 
want you to criticise these blanks, to let us 
know whatever is wrong about them, and we 
believe by so doing we will come down to 


some method of application that will be satis- 
factory to all. 


We recommend to this convention that the 
sooner we can get a uniform application 
blank the better for our Association so we 
hope that you will give us all the assistance 
that is possible. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objec- 
tion the forms as outlined by Mr. Price will be 
published in a later issue of the “Credit 
World” just as soon as we can get to it. 


Mr. Schmus, are you ready to make a re- 
port on that committee in regard to member- 
ship secretary? 


MR. SCHMUS: The report of the 
mittee on Field Secretary: 

(1) Your Committee is convinced that the 
time has arrived in the history of our organi- 
zation when we must carry forward the gospel 
of co-operation among the retail merchants, 
and especially among those of our profession 
throughout our entire country. We believe 
that these stirring times and the serious per- 
iod of reconstruction after the war make this 
doubly important and urgent. We believe 
that this can best be done by the appointment 
of a Field Secretary. 

We have canvassed the situation, but do not 
feel competent to outline a plan of finance 
without encroaching upon the prerogative of 
the Board of Directors in their consideration 
of our annual budget. We believe that our 
interest in this matter can best be conserved 
by placing the entire matter in the hands of 
the Board of Directors with our approval and 
instruction to employ a Field Secretary for 
our Association at the earliest date practi- 
cable. 


Com- 


I NELSON, 

C . JACKSON, 

J. C. DICKSON, 

G. A. LAWO, 

W. G. SCHMUS. 
The Committee. 


MR. BUTLER (Utica): Mr. President, | 
move that the recommendation made in the 
report meets with the approval of this con- 
vention so that the Board of Directors may 
know that it does. 

Seconded and carried. 

MR. SNIDER: In regard to the report on 
getting up that blank and of showing those 
blanks in our “Credit World,” I think we 
should go a step further. That is leaving the 
matter just where we have had it before, we 
are putting it in there and not doing anything. 
If we are going to put it in there, look it 
over and find it to be a good thing, why don’t 
we put it in force and make use of it? 

I think it would be in order, after this 
thing is gone over thoroughly by our Board 
of Directors, to take some action as to having 
those blanks printed, if they think advisable, 
and give the members an opportunity to put 
them in use. 

THE PRESIDENT: There’s no question 
but what that is a good idea, Mr. Snider, but 
if they give a little publicity in the “Credit 
World” to the suggestion that these be print- 
ed by the Secretary and supplied at cost, the 
members will no doubt avail themselves of 
the opportunity but we cannot force anyone 
to use them. 

MR. CLARKE (Richmond): May I ask if 
the blank can be improved for communica- 
tion from one city’to another? A blank for 
obtaining information from one association 
in another town? If you want to write to 
Dallas ‘your local association has a_ blank 
but you didn’t approve of a blank for the 
national. 

MR. PRICE: We didn’t take that into con- 
sideration for the simple reason that Mr. 
Rosenfield and myself thought that the ma- 
jority of the Credit Association affiliated with 


2. W. 
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our association have their own blanks in ex- 
and to go, in 


istence now a matter of that 
kind, and ask them to change their blanks 
would cost some of them a great deal of 
money and there is no doubt but what they 
are getting sufficient information from the 
form of blanks they are now using. We 
thought at the present time it wouldn’t be 


well to suggest a matter of that kind for the 
reason that the change would cost quite a 
deal of money throughout the country. 

We made no suggestion along that line as 
to a uniform blank from one association to 
another. 

MR. SOLON: 
say one word about inquiry 
years past our store has had in force an in- 
quiry form bearing the insignia of the Na- 
tional Association. I want to say that | was 
surprised at the remarkable difference in the 


Mr. President, I just want to 
forms. For two 


information that we have been getting not 
only from other stores but from banks and 
from individuals when they know that we are 


Retail Credit Men’s National 
they know something 
about it—they come right across. A lot of 
stores in our same city to whom I have been 
telling this, have been paying 25c and 50c for 
bank reports, but I want to say that we pay 
for very few reports in the communities where 
the banks are scheduled to charge 25c and 
50c. We get them on this insignia without 
paying a cent. 

THE PRESIDENT: That’s the experience 
of a number of associations and a form of 
that kind could be adopted by every affiliated 
association and it would be worth while. 


MR. WRIGHT: May I have the floor just 
a moment? I have had it before but this is 
for the first time as the direct representative 
and delegate of the Los Angeles Association 
and I realize there are matters claiming and 
pressing for our attention but I feel that in- 
asmuch as I have received some very definite 
instructions by mail as a delegate of the Los 
Angeles Association, I have no alternative 
but to present them. 

And while I am going to take the liberty 
of not referring to one or two of them be- 
cause I don’t believe that it is necessary that 
I should do so, there is one of them which 
has rather a close bearing upon the report, as 
I see it, which has just been submitted by Mr. 
Schmus as Chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee, and if you will permit me I want to read 
you this as the instruction to myself as dele- 
gate of the Los Angeles Association: 


“That an appointment be made of an edi- 
tor or publisher on a paid basis who will so 
enlarge and improve the ‘Credit World, our 
national bulletin, that it will prove to be a fit- 
ting representative of our National Associa- 
tion and a factor in building up and enlarging 
the national membership. 

“We also recommend that the publisher of 
the ‘Credit World’ arrange for a department 
in each issue in which will be given some of 
the doings of some of the local associations 
with a view of thus stimulating interest in 
personalities and additional co-operation.” 
Then passing to another subject, so as not 


members of the 
Association, when 





to take up your time again on the floor, [ 
want to call attention to this one further in- 
struction regarding standard forms, especi- 
ally application forms: 

“We recommend that none be adopted by 
the National Association as a standard with- 
out first sending same to each local associa- 
tion for criticism or suggested changes.” 

Therefore, in order to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Los Angeles Association, I would 
like to move that these matters be referred 
to the incoming Board of Directors. 

Seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Adams, will you 
again read the resolution on co-operation be- 
tween the Mercantile Agencies and Retail 
Credit Men; but before hearing from Mr. 
Adams we will have the report of Mr. Barrett, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 


To the President and Members of the Retail 


Credit Men’s National Association: 

Your Committee on Resolutions begs to 
present the following: 

Whereas, The attention of the Retail 


Credit Men’s National Association in conven- 
tion assembled has been called to the fact 
that in at least one state the courts have de- 
cided that the salaries of the employes of 
railroads are subject to garnishment, it be- 
ing held that the Government does not hold 
the railroads and that at least two railroad 
companies have announced their intention of 
refusing to honor garnishment proceedings 


on the grounds that their employes are em- 
ployes of the Government, whose salaries are 
not subject to garnishment, and 

Whereas, We are informed that the final 


decision as to whether or not garnishments 
against the employes of railroads shall be 
honored is to be made by the Hon. W. G. 


McAdoo, Director General of Railroads. and 
Whereas, The decision will also affect 
employes of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and any and all other businesses or 
industries that may hereafter come under 
Government control, and 

Whereas, The merchants, members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 


extend accommodations to hundreds of thou- 
sands of 


men and women now employed by 

the commercial and industrial organizations 
hereinbefore mentioned, and 

Whereas, To very greatly increase the 


number of persons whose salaries are ex cempt 
from garnishment by the law, which we be- 
lieve to be unanimously considered unjust by 
the merchants of this country, which seri- 
ously disturb retail credit conditions and ma- 
terially affect the future extension of credit 
to employes of railroads who, as a class, en- 
joy good credit standing as well as pleasant 


and cordial relation with retail merchants. 
and 

Whereas, The Retail Credit Men of this 
country desire to fully co-operate with the 


Government of the United States in the main- 
tenance of the sound credit system, now 


therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, in convention § as- 
sembled, respectfully calls to the attention of 
the Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads, the seriousness of the issues in- 
volved, and does cordially and earnestly urge 
him to render a decision which will not af- 
fect the garnishment laws under which the 
various states of the union have been oper- 
ating, as applying to the employes of rail- 
roads, telephone and telegraph companies, 
or the employes of any and all othe indus- 
tries that hereafter may come under Govern- 
ment control, and do further respectfully re- 
quest that the said Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo ren- 
der an early decision, thereby eliminating the 
uncertainty prevailing, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution 
be forwarded to the Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo. 

Whereas, The suggested practice of charg- 
ing interest on past due accounts would 
open such a large field for abuse by custom- 
ers in towns or cities not strongly organ- 
ized, your committee recommends that this 
question be left for local associations and 
cities to determine upon as individual units. 

Whereas, The matter of trade accept- 
ances for the retailer is a subject of wide 
interest and discussion and of such impor- 
tance as we believe deserves the most care- 
ful thought deliberation, be it 

Resolved, That the trade acceptance as 
applied to retail trade is not as yet practical. 
Your committee realizing the unusual times 
through which we are now passing and the 
importance of every organized body, as well 
as every individual co-operating with the 
Government to the fullest extent of their 
ability in the successful conclusion of the 
war, and 

Whereas, The matter of conservation is 
one in which all can help whether in khaki 
or civilian clothes; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of our As- 
sociation heartily co-operate with the War 
Industries Board, the Food Administration, 
the Fuel Administration and with all other 
governmental and state agencies having for 
their object the conservation of the resources 
and man power of our country, and that they 
do here and now, as individuals as well as an 
Association, pledge themselves to this end. 

Whereas, A number of the members of 
our Association are now in active duty in 
the several branches of our Government’s 
service, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association pledge 
themselves to purchase bonds of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and of each and every succeed- 
ing loan, as well as Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stamps, to the limit of their ability, and 
that they will lend their active assistance in 
their respective communities to the success 
of such campaigns as may be conducted in 
connection with the sale of Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 

Resolved, That we extend to the National 
Association of Credit Men and Mr. J. H. 
Tregoe, its Secretary, our sincere thanks for 
his kind offer to furnish our Association or 































































its members information regarding legislation 
proposed or enacted by Congress. 

Whereas, The publication known as “Wom- 
en’s Wear” has, during the past year devoted 
much space in its columns to the subject of 
retail credits and has always taken a vital in- 
terest in our Association, be it 

Resolved, That the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association in convention assembled, 
express its appreciation of this courtesy and 
thank the publisher of “Women’s Wear” for 
the interest they have shown in the better- 
ment of retail credits, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be 
spread upon the records of our Association 
and also be sent to Mr. Lew Hahn, Retail 
Editor of “Women’s Wear.” 

Whereas, The marked success of our Asso- 
ciation, and especially its great and unparal- 
leled increase in membership during the past 
year is due to the untiring and unselfish ef- 
forts of its officers, directors and those who 
so ably assisted them, be it 

Resolved, That this gathering express its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to our for- 
mer president, Mr. W. H. J. Taylor, New 
York, and acting president, Mr. L. S. Crowder. 
of Dallas, Texas, for their indefatigable work 
and splendid achievements during their re- 
spective administrations; to our vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. B. G. Vorgt, Los Angeles, for his 
energetic efforts on behalf of our Association 
and for his assistance to both Messrs. Taylor 
and Crowder; to our treasurer, Mr. W. R. 
Bryan, of Louisville, and to our able secre- 
tary, Mr. A. J. Kruse, on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for the execution of many details, 
the proper handling of which has meant so 
much to our Association; to the chairman, 
Mr. H. Victor Wright, and members of the 
Board of Directors, for the unstinting man- 
ner in which they have given their time in di- 
recting the affairs of our Association, and to 
the chairmen and members of the various 
committees for the time and energy devoted 
by them to the numerous matters which re- 
ceived their attention during the past year. 

Whereas, Delegates to the Sixth Annual 
Convention have been so splendidly enter- 
tained and their every comfort and conveni- 
ence so thoughtfully provided for, be it 

Resolved, That this Association express 
its most hearty thanks to the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Boston, to Mr. Sidney 
E. Blandford, General Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, and to the Chairmen and 
members of the several committees which as- 
sisted in providing for the enjoyment, com- 
fort and convenience of its delegates. 

Whereas, the exhibit of credit and office 
forms is of inestimable benefit to our mem- 
bers, be it 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to 
those who assisted in making this exhibit 
possible by forwarding copies used by them 
and also to the Committee in charge. 

Whereas, The practice of exchanging Lib- 
erty Bonds for merchandise has been fol- 
lowed in some cities, and by many stores, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has from 
time to time spoken in no uncertain tone as 
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to the unwise practice of trading bonds for 
merchandise, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention assembled 
do pledge ourselves to discourage among our 
respective stores and cities, and in every way 
possible, prevent the recurrence of the said 
practice. 

Whereas, The Convention has been so 
splendidly accommodated with place for hold- 
ing its sessions and everything that the hotel 
management could do to. make our stay and 
meeting comfortable and agreeable, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks be ten- 
dered to the management of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel for the many courtesies shown us dur- 
ing the Convention week. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. SLATER, 
D. C. GAUT, 
NELSON TANKERSLEY, 
S. HYMES, 
J. H. BARRETT. 


SUPPLEMENTING REPORT OF MR. BAR- 
RET, CHAIRMAN OF THE RESO- 
LUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


MR. BARRETT: Now, there is another 
matter, Mr. Chairman, that has been brought 
to my attention since the completion of the 
resolutions, but I feel that it is of such im- 
portance that I want to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Convention. 

I don’t know how you have found it in your 
various cities, but there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of some in our city, who hold 
Liberty Bonds of the first, second or third 
issue, to exchange Liberty Bonds for mer- 
chandise, and some of the merchants them- 
selves have been willing to accept such ex- 
change. We would like in this resolution to 
move that such practice, if it is known in 
your city, be discouraged by reason of the 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury him- 
self has made the specific request, and for 
the further reason that it occurs to me per- 
sonally that it is a most unpatriotic thing 
to do, and I therefore want to include as a 
resolution that this Convention go on record 
as strongly advising, wherever the opportu- 
nity presents itself and wherever the practice 
is being followed, to discourage the accept- 
ing of Liberty Bonds for merchandise. 

MR. STRAUSS: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
suggestion to offer. Whether I am in order 
or not I will ask the Chair, but many of the 
boys who are members of this Association 
have been called to the front, and I would 
suggest that in this resolution that those of 
our members who have enlisted or by call 
to the draft have been called, that their names 
be maintained if at the time the call was 


made they are in good standing as members 
of this Association and their dues be remitted 
during the period of their service. (Applause.) 
No vote taken, as applause signified the 
affirmative sentiment of the Convention. 
Report of Resolutions Committee is here 
read by Mr. Barrett, and accepted. 





MR. ADAMS: This report of 
Committee has been read once. I think every 
member here has a copy. However, the Chair 
feels that it had better be read the second 
time. 

Reads the report. (See page 43.) 

Mr. President, your Committee has spent 
considerable time on this matter. We started 
in last Saturday with a large array of de- 
mands on both sides, which has been finally 
cut down from about twelve pages to a page 
and a half. The joint committee started out 
with one purpose in mind, and that was to 
secure co-operation. Both committees were 
willing to make a concession in order to ob- 


the Joint 


tain that co-operation, although each one 
thought that they had serious grievances 


against the other. 

We have undertaken to make this simple 
and concise. None of the members were at- 
torneys, we have no doubt but what there 
can be holes punched in the construction, but 
we feel that it does bear out the one prin- 
ciple which we are striving for, and that 
is to get a working arrangement between 
the two organizations that in the main is 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, it is noth- 
ing more than a gentleman’s agreement, and 
the honesty of the two associations in this 
agreement must not be impugned, because 
there is no question as to the honest purpose 
of both sides to serve each other. 

I therefore recommend, Mr. President, the 
adoption of this report. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is 
sion on the report? 

MR. SOLON: I don’t mean to curtail dis- 
cussion, but I move, Mr. President, that this 
matter be referred to the incoming Board 
of Directors for action. 

Motion is seconded. 

MR. JACKSON: Mr. Chairman, this Com- 
mittee was appointed to come out here and 
get together, and see if we couldn’t bring 
about results, some results for co-operating 
with the-agencies and settle this matter once 
and for all time. We have gone in and done 
our work honestly and faithfully, and we 
had to make some concessions, they were 
obliged to make concessions, and [ don’t 
think this matter should be carried over. I 
think it should be threshed out and settled 
once and for all. There is no reason why 
we can’t either pass it or turn it down. Let’s 
get through with it. (Applause.) 

MR. WOLFORT: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I am not going to speak to you on the report 
brought in by the Committee as a credit man. 
We all are credit men. But a majority of 
us are only representing the firms in our 
city. I am speaking to you as a merchant. 

You listened yesterday to a paper in which 
the banker claimed that the delinquent ac- 
counts will continuously affect the bank, if we 
are going to carry our accounts more than 
thirty days. 

; The house I am representing has built up 
in this country a vast and large mail order 
business. I expect to have and have had the 
agencies as my friends for many years. (Ap- 


there any discus- 
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plause.) The reason I want to have the mer- 
cantile agencies as friends is very short and 
simple. We only have 3,000 members of the 
Credit Men’s Association. Now, you know 
very well that we have a whole lot more 
credit men in this country all over the United 
States in large, well-known houses who are 
not members of this National Association. I 
don’t expect that the mercantile agency, while 
it may do it, will recommend in smaller towns 
(where they are etsablished or where not es- 
tablished) that information be furnished such 
mail order houses as are not members of the 
National Credit Men’s Association, and for 
this reason I do wish to move the adoption 
of the report as brought in by your Commit- 
tee. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Before we put this 
matter to a vote, would you object to the in- 
terpretation of the Board being read? 


MR. SOLON: Not at all. It can be adopted 
with the interpretation of the Board placed 
upon it. It entirely meets with my approval. 

THE PRESIDENT: It seems to me, in 
view of the fact that the matter was threshed 
out very thoroughly by the Board and certain 
interpretations placed upon the various sec- 
tions, that it would be well to read those 
interpretations and then have the vote on 
the resolution with the inerpretation at the 
same time, if agreeable to both sides. The 
interpretation, as I see it, in no way affects 
the real meaning of the resolution; at the 
same time, we felt that it ought to be acted 
upon and published so as to avoid any mis- 
understanding in the future. 

We will have the Secretary read the direc- 
tors’ interpretation of the resolution. 

MR. KRUSE: Interpreted the word “each” 
to mean “either” and in the second “Re- 
solved,” excepting for local interchange and 
in reference to foreign agency. we take it 
to mean out of town. In the word “shall,” 
20th line, we take it to mean “may.” Con- 
cerning the Conciliation Board, we under- 
stand it to mean this committee is to step in 
only when the two national boards cannot 
agree, and that this committee is only to be 
appointed when needed. 

Furthermore, that as the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association is an organiza- 
tion of local associations and individual credit 
men, it is not compelled to recognize an 
agency where the leading retail merchants 
May organize a mutual bureau without the 
knowledge of the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association. 

Then, in speaking of the merchants of a 
city, we take it to mean a majority of the 
leading retail merchants. 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 
gest that Mr. Chilton and the members of 
the N. A. M. A. Committee who served with 
our Joint Committee express themselves on 
these interpretations that the Board has 
placed, to know whether that also is their 
understanding? 

THE PRESIDENT: Before doing that, will 
State in regard to the matter of the merchants 
organizing the bureau without the credit men 


knowing it, we might not have an association 
of retail credit men there and if you have a 
representative in that town and the mer- 
chants organize, your representative can very 
easily refer the matter to your Association. 
In that way it would be handled just the same 
as before, through the Arbitration Board. 
That is a subject which was overlooked by 
the Committee. 
We will hear from Mr. Chilton. 


MR. STRAUSS: I may be wrong, but I 
believe we are out of order. As I understand, 
we have a motion which has been made and 
seconded, to adopt the resolution offered by 
the Committee. Beford we had a chance to 
vote on that another motion was made refer- 
ring that motion to the Board of Directors. 


THE PRESIDENT: The other motion was 


out of order. 


MR. STRAUSS: I call for a vote on the 
original resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are simply having 
a discussion on the motion. The previous 
one was out of order. That is the reason, 
Mr. Solon, we asked you if it would be agree- 
able to you. 

MR. SOLON: I withdraw my motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Would you care to 


submit a new motion and have a discussion 
on that, voting on the resolution as recom- 
mended by the Committee with the inter- 
pretation placed on it in its various sections 
by our Board? 

MR. SOLON: I move its adoption. 


Motion is seconded. 


MR. CHILTON: As far as the technicali- 
ties of the wording of the resolution are 
concerned, we are not sparring for words as 
to how that should be expressed. It has 
always been our understanding that the 
bureau or agency being a member of our 
Association should represent the majority of 
the leading retail merchants. That is not ma- 
terial. As far as we are concerned, the re- 
port of the Joint Committee was adopted as 
a whole as read, with no permission for our 
members to change it. We were either to 
adopt it as read or turn it down, and a mo- 
tion was made that it would be binding on 
our members providing it was passed in the 
same manner by this organization. Our mem- 
bers adjourned with the understanding that 
this concurrent resolution was not binding 
on them unless adopted by your convention. 
If you refer it to the Directors we have no 
control over our members as to whether or 
not they would abide by it. The interpreta- 
tion about merchants organizing bureaus 
cannot be controlled by either association. 
If the merchants want to organize a bureau 
in any city of the United States, as far as 
the credit man and agency men are con- 
cerned the merchants might tell us where to 
head in and you might not be able to do any- 
thing unless you could get the U. S. Govern- 
ment to send the army there to prevent it. 

All of those things are beyond our juris- 
diction. We have no control over those 
things, we have no intention of trying to 
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control them, but the idea that I conveyed 
is to prevent a national organizer of the 
credit men or by correspondence of the credit 
men to get them together and organize their 
own bureau without ever giving the local 
agency an opportunity to offer the service it 
has to offer at prices that would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


In case there was an organization created 
by tl* merchants in some particular place, 
before they would be recognized by either 
organization there would have to be some 
evidence brought before both Boards to show 
that our agency or member at that point 
had been given an opportunity to furnish 
the desired service, but declined to do so or 
they couldn’t get together. Then, under such 
conditions, the same thing would exist as in 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Minneapolis and 
some of the other places, but the object and 
purpose in mind was to prevent any more 
of these conditions arising like we have in 
the places mentioned, and I[ believe that that 
is the correct impression from both Boards. 

If I am mistaken I would like for Mr. 
Adams to so state. But, as far as the in- 
terpretation of the difference in words in the 
other part of the report goes, I don’t think 
that is material, but the idea that we have 
is to co-operate in order that we can render 
you men better service. 


Personally, I have no particular interest in 
it; that is, from a local standpoint. Every- 
thing is entirely satisfactory in Dallas. but 
I am interested to this extent: When I 
want a report out of St. Louis for some of 
our local credit men, I can’t always get the 
information that I want through our mem- 
ber, and I want the privilege of asking for 
a report through their bureau, and I can’t 
expect to get information through their 
bureau unless I am at liberty to exchange 
with that bureau on the same basis as they 
furnish me information. 


Now, what is going to come about and what 
is going to be created in the future, we can- 
not tell, and it is going to require time to 
wait for a development. If we find that some 
condition arises in the coming year that we 
haven’t provided for, we will have to work 
that out at our next convention and I believe 
that you can discuss this from now till the 
next year—what might happen—and never 
come to any definite understanding or con- 
clusion as to what you should do about things 
that might happen. You are crossing bridges 
before you get to them, but it won’t do to 
change the wording of the report, in justice 
to our members, because it would then leave 
our members at liberty to fly the coop, and 
I want to say it was passed unanimously by 
the and 


agency men not one bureau man 
came into the Convention except Mr. Bil- 
lingsley. 
THE PRESIDENT: In view of the fact 


that the interpretation of our Board agrees 
with that of Mr. Chilton as President of the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies, 
I think it is well to submit this matter to a 
vote. 


MR. SOLON: Is 
that? 

MR. CHILTON: 
to the Directory? 

THE PRESIDENT: We are simply going 
to adopt it the way it reads and put our 
interpretation on it, which is the same inter- 
pretation placed on it now. The proper thing, 
in my opinion, is to simply adopt the resolu- 
tion as read and put your interpretation on it, 
which is the same interpretation as your 
members. 

MR. CHILTON: I don’t think anything 
will come up except as you interpret it. All 
complaints will have to be referred to the 
Board of both sides, and if they feel it is 
necessary and all parties are willing, the 
Arbitration Board will be sent there. 


Mr. Chilton favorable to 


You mean submitting it 


To make it plain, it’s just the same as if a 
credit man has an application for credit. 
You don’t need to use the Arbitration Board 
if you've got the information before you, but 
if you haven’t got it the idea is to send some- 
body out to get the information so that you 
will have a complete record before you. The 
condition that you are providing for there 
would have to be referred to both Boards. 


THE PRESIDENT: That is all right, and 


T understand it, but we can’t control 


MR. CHILTON: I have no right to say 
our members understand that should a new 
bureau be created tomorrow the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men will recognize them 
without first investigating. Now, that is my 
understanding of the interpretation of both 
Boards. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Solon, would you 
be willing to add that it would be submitted, 
in the event of such contingency, to the Ar- 
bitration Board? 


MR. SOLON: Mr. President, the intention 
of my motion was to include this as a rider 
to the agreement of the Committee. Now, 
if the National Association of Mercantile 
Agencies doesn’t want to consider that, of 
course without having their Directors or As- 
sociation present, they can’t agree to it at 
the present time, I think it would be the 
most satisfactory to let the two Boards of 
Directors get together on this and vote by 





referendum and accept the vote of the two 
Boards on this proposition. I believe that 
the acceptance of this by the Mercantile 


Agencies would be an 
faith. 

I sincerely want to tell every member of 
the Mercantile Agencies here that I am out 
to try to help them, if they will accept this 
and play fair in the proposition, but Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Milwaukee, whose proxies 
I represent, will never accept this without the 
proper interpretation. 

MR. BRACK: It seems to me very desir- 
able to have the matter settled, and, as Mr. 
Chilton said, it was adopted by the agencies, 
it should not be limited in any way before 
adoption by this organization. It seems to 


expression of good 


me it is up to us to adopt the report of the 
the 


committee in passage of the resolution 
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as read by the Secretary. Any discussion 
which may arise on this should be referred 
to the Board of Directors for discussion and 
interpretation. Then we can go a step far- 
ther and take up this interpretation and 
adopt it as the sense of .this Convention to 
be used by the Board of Directors as a guide. 

It seems to me that would settle the ques- 
tion now. If we attempt to put a rider on 
this, it throws the whole matter back to where 
it was before this Convention. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Solon, would you 
care to amend your motion to that effect? 
In other words, to adopt the resolution as 
read? Then if a motion is made, let it be 
to the effect that any misconstruction of the 
resolution would be referred to the two 
Boards and that we would also adopt the reso- 
lution as the sense of this body that the 
interpretation of our Board be so-and-so? 

MR. SOLON: That is adopted in one reso- 
lution. Why separate it? 

MR. BRACK: If we change it or limit it 

MR. SOLON: What assurance have we 
when we adopt this resolution that the other 
one will be adopted? 

THE PRESIDENT: In case of any mis- 
understanding, it is then referred to our 
Board of Directors, which is equivalent to 
referring the report—— 

MR. SOLON: It wouldn’t necessarily be 


referred to the Board of Directors. 


THE PRESIDENT: lf there’s a complaint 
it would. As long as there is no trouble there 
is nothing to report. If you have trouble, if 
you find the mercantile agency men are not 
carrying this out, then some action must be 
taken. 

MR. SOLON: I can’t see any reason why 
the Mercantile Agencies’ Board of Directors 
can't adopt this along with the rest when the 
thing is submitted to them. 


MR. SCHMUS: May I suggest that we 
place this matter on the question of good 
will and good intention? The best proof 
of the Mercantile Agencies’ goo4 intention 
to co-operate with our local credit men will 
be evidenced by their action. If there is any 
doubt about it, let’s try them out. The year 
will show whether they are going to live up 
to their end of the agreement. It seems to 
me that we can adopt this with this amend- 
ment to any amendments or resolution or mo- 
tion that may be befoie the house; that all 
interpretations or misinterpretations or lack 
of agreement on interpretation of this reso- 
lution shall be referted to the two Boards for 
adjustment. 





_It seems to me that we ought to have con- 
fidence enough in our Board, and I assume 
that the Board of the N. A. M. A. will receive 
the support of its Association at the next 
meeting or any interpretation that the two 
Boards may agree upon. I'd like to offer that 
as a second or third amendment, to go right 
along with this motion of Mr. Solon. 


THE PRESIDENT: Would that be satis- 


factory, Mr. Solon? As I understand Mr. 


Schmus’ suggestion. we simply vote on the 
resolution. Is that the idea? 


MR. SCHMUS: With this proviso, that in 
the event of any lack of understanding or 
agreement on the correct interpretation (that 
is, a united interpretation) on any question 
that it be referred to the two Boards or any 
Committee that they may designate. 


THE PRESIDENT: We pass this, or put 
it to a vote just as it is, with the addition 
that in case of a misinterpretation it will 
then be referred to the Boards of the two 
Associations. Is that correct? Is that agree- 
able, Mr. Solon? 

MR. SOLON: It is. 

THE PRESIDENT: It’s the same thing. 

Motion carried with but one dissenting vote 
—Mr. Radway, of Boston. 


MR. RADWAY: Mr. President, I am one 
of the Directors of the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies, and as such I will 
have to say to you that in a concurrent reso- 
lution or report, it must either be adopted 
as read or else it ceases to be a concurrent 
resolution. 

I made the motion by which our Associa- 
tion adopted it, and I believe I included in 
that motion that unless it was adopted as 
read it was not effective in our Association, 
and our whole Association adopted it unani- 
mously as read. I think this Association 
should adopt it as read, and if you have any 
other motions to make hereafter, put them 
out and our Association will abide by them. 


MR. SCHMUS: We have adopted this 
almost unanimously. Mr. Radway is the only 
one that is preventing it being adopted unani- 
mously. 


THE PRESIDENT: I have had the inter- 
ests of both Associations at heart, I have 
tried to smooth out the rough places, and 
I feel if you gentlemen of the Mercantile 
Agencies will follow the resolution as it 
went through, there will be no trouble. We 
have simply been trying to put an interpreta- 
tion in there that will make it easier for 
some of your members to carry things out 
as they ought to be carried. 


MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in our resolution that does not adopt 
this report. It merely provides for a man- 
ner of handling any misinterpretation that 
may arise. I think that Mr. Radway should 
change his vote in order to make it unani- 
mous. 


MR. RADWAY: Mr. President, I want to 
say that I am absolutely in favor of both 
amendments as offered and I believe that 
every member of our Association is also in 
favor of the amendment as offered, but in 
order to make a concurrent resolution, where 
one Association has already voted on it 
unanimously and dispersed, the other Associa- 
tion must do the same in order to have it 
effective. 

Now, if you accept the resolution as read, 
you can then pass, motions interpreting it. 
and I know the Board of Directors will do 
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it, and I am sure the N. A. M. A. will agree 
with the interpretations. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Change your vote, 
anyway. 

MR. RADWAY: 
rather 
vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: It 

THE PRESIDENT: 


isn’t effective. I'd 
I will withdraw my 


Sut it 
not vote at all. 


is unanimous now. 
We will hear from 
Mr. Nelson, Chairman of the By-Laws Com- 
mittee. (Complete new By-Laws will appear in 
November Credit World.) 

MR. NELSON: As we understand it, the 
only duty of the By-Laws Committee is to 
submit for your consideration the amend- 
ments which were submitted to us insofar 
as we deemed it at all practicable to bring 
them to your attention at this time. We do 
not understand that our Committee is obliged 
to or expected to argue the merits or de- 
merits of the proposed changes. 

I will therefore submit those changes as 
they occur, expecting you to make the argu- 
ments for or against, if there are any. If any 
information is desired, we shall try to give 
it to you. 

The first amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee is Section la, Article 3, entitled “Mem- 
bership.” It is in the first column on page 
8 of the printed magazine. See August 2 issue. 
(Reads.) 

Mr. Solon moves adoption. Seconded. 

MR. CLARK: In the event that this is 
adopted, what would be the status of the 
Association where merchants refuse to join 
the National? 

MR. NELSON: ‘They are not excluded 
from membership in this Association, but 
their group in that city could not be called 
an affiliated association. Members in any 
city who are not all in the National would 
be received now as individual members. There 
is another paragraph that deals with individ- 
ual members. 

MR. CLARK: I am going back to Rich- 
mond and try to interest our Association in 
membership in the National. We have 210 
members, but out of that 210 I feel there are 
only a few who are members of the organi- 
zation. 

MR. NELSON: 
members, 

THE PRESIDENT: Organize the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Richmond, affili- 
ate with your Merchants’ Association and 
with the National Association. In that way 
you'd be an affiliated organization. 

MR. NELSON: I'll tell you what a lot of 
associations are doing to get around. that, 
they are including an article in their by-laws 
saying, “All the members of this local asso- 
ciation shall be members of the National” and 
the dues collected by the local secretary are 
large enough to pay the membership in the 
National. 

Motion to adopt is carried. 

Going back to this paragraph, which was 
out of place, Section 2a, Article 3. 

MR. WRIGHT: Afters being three or four 


days in convention, my thinker doesn’t work 


They come in as individual 


as rapidly as it ought, but I am frank to 
confess that I can’t rush through with this 
this way. I am not at all clear, personally, 
on this amendment of Section 2a, Article 3. 
I hardly had time to locate it, I hadn’t time 
to read the section, and if I understand what 
we are doing I am very strongly opposed, 
as far as the Los Angeles vote is concerned, 
to any such amendment. I haven’t had a 
chance to grasp it. May I ask for a recon- 
sideration for a moment of that section? Do 
I understand we let down the bars to every 
rating bureau for membership in this associ- 
ation? 

We have no privilege of refusing any num- 
ber of mercantile agencies in a community if 
they sought membership? 

THE PRESIDENT: You could recognize 
your rating bureau, but it wouldn’t eliminate 
the bureau from membership in the associa- 
tion. 

MR. SOLON: It isn’t a question of recog- 
nizing, it is making members. 

THE PRESIDENT: If they have the right 
to apply for membership have we the right 
to refuse? 

MR. NELSON: Under this first paragraph 
regarding affiliated associations, they can 
only be affiliated associations provided they 
are members of the local association. It 
seems as though the members of the local 
associations are the best judges of who should 
be members. If all the members of the local 
association are members of this National 
Association, then they can be called an af- 
filiated association. The local association 
elects its own members. When they have 
elected anybody a member of their Associa- 
tion, isn’t it proper for us to take their judg- 
ment as to their fitness for membership? 

This amendment we adopted through Sec- 
tion la, contemplates that. Previously, it 
said that managers of mutual reporting bu- 
reaus could be members. Now it says “rating 
bureaus holding membership in local credit 
associations” can be members. 

MR. SOLON: I think you haven't got the 
point. Here is what isn’t clear to me: Can 
any member of a rating bureau outside of 
our local retail credit men’s association join 
the National Association under this by-law, 
where there is not an affiliated asociation? 

MR. NELSON: We settled that as to the 
first paragraph. We are working on the sec- 
ond paragraph as to individual members. The 
paragraph as it now stands, Section 2, “In- 
dividual Members,” saying who may be mem- 
bers, reads “Managers of mutual reporting 
bureaus.” 

In order to make this paragraph harmon- 
ious with the first one, the committee recom- 
fends that we change those words “managers 
of mutual reporting bureaus” to read “rating 
bureaus.” 

MR. SOLON: Shouldn’t it say 
of rating bureaus”? 

MR. NELSON: We didn’t say so in the 
first place. That amendment was proposed 
by the Board. so we didn’t question the com- 
pleteness of their language. 


“managers 
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MR. WRIGHT: I think the atmosphere is 
cleared for me, but I didn’t have time to 
digest it. I think that section la of Article 
Ill has provided that that rating bureau must 
be a member of this Association and there- 
fore that takes care of the point that I was 
raising about Section 2a, Artcle III. 

Second amendment proposed is adopted. 

Mr. Nelson reads Amendments No: 3 and 
No. 4, which are adopted. 


MR. NELSON: We suggest a further para- 
graph in that same section: “No one shall be 
eligible to serve as a Director unless actively 
engaged in credit work in a retail establish- 
ment.” 

MR. ZADUCK: I move in place of that that 
we substitute the following: Not more than 
three members who are not actively engaged 
in any line of retail business by whom credit 
is extended shall be eligible to serve on the 
Board of Directors.” 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

THE PRESIDENT: In other words, that 
would cover the mercantile agency man or 
would cover anyone that you might want on 
that Board, whether he is actively engaged 
in the businéss or not. 

MR. ZADUCK: In other words, not more 
than 25 per cent of the members of the Board 
of Directors could be other than credit men. 


MR. LAWO: I’d like to call attention to 
one point there, Mr. President. In the event 
two men were nominated for Director and 
elected and there were two on the Board, 
which would be eliminated? You have to 
throw out one of those that got a majority 
vote. 

MR. AUERBACH (New York): Might I 
ask if this amendment is being offered after 
careful consideration by the Board? Has the 
committee considered this amendment? 


MR. NELSON: They have considered this 
and later a question arose as to whether this 
was the wisest thing to do, but after a full 
discussion of the matter. there arose the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Zaduck as a bet- 
ter solution, possibly. 


MR. AUERBACH: It’s a big question, but 
[ am sure if the Committee has given due con- 
sideration to it— 


R. NELSON: Our committee as a whole 
has not given consideration to the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Zaduck. 


_ MR. AUERBACH: Offhand I'd say I'd hes- 
itate to put on the Board of Directors any 
but credit men—but I think it is a matter that 
can be discussed. 


MR. JACKSON: Mr. President, to my way 
of thinking it would be an absolute crime to 
eliminate from our Association or rather not 
permit to hold office as members of this As- 
sociation, such men as Gilfillan, the daddy of 
the Association, Howell, Kruse of St. Louis, 
and they will all be eliminated by this motion 
or this resolution—the orignal, not by the 
amendment to the amendment. 


MR. KOCH: Mr. President, this organiza- 
tion would not exist today if it hadn’t been 
for such men as Mr. Gilfillan, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Fetterly, Mr. Wright and others, and I thnk 
it would be an injustice to deprive those men 
who have so faithfully worked for this organ- 
ization of this privilege. 


MR. SOLON: Mr. President, just to clear 
the atmosphere, I propose an amendment that 
this means Board of Directors, not including 
the officers. 

THE PRESIDENT: In referring to the of- 
ficers you mean the President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. This 
has no bearing on their status. 

MR. SOLON: There would be three Direc- 
tors out of twelve. 

THE PRESIDENT: In other words, you 
could have possibly four on there. In the 
case of Mr. Kruse, while he is a bureau man, 
he couldn’t be considered as one of the three 
because of being secretary. There could be 
two men, possibly, on there, and it would give 
you another man, a credit man or bureau 
man. 

MR. NELSON: We hitched it on to this 
paragraph that deals exclusively with genu- 
ine Directors. The officers are Directors by 
sufferance, by reason of their office. We 
hitched this on to this paragraph which deals 
entirely with Directors, but we are perfectly 
willing that it should be elucidated. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is that agreeable—that 
we simply amend the recommendation of the 
committee to take on the Board of Direc- 
tors three, whether they are credit men or 
not? That does not include the officers. Is 
that correct? 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President. might it not 
be well instead of saying three to say not 
more than 25 per cent? Because we intend to 
increase our Board of Directors from time to 
time. 

THE PRESIDENT: I'd suggest it be left to 
three. They had 25 per cent and I felt if we 
took care of three bureau men at any one 
time it would be enough. If we had thirty 
Directors, it might be a mistake. We don’t 
want too many bureau men. There are very 
few men who are not credit men who will 
be on the Board and in my opinion three 
would be ample. 

MR. LANE (Baltimore): Is it possible to 
elect a member of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association to the Board of the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies? 


THE PRESIDENT: No, it is not. 
MR. LANE: Why should the Board of this 


National Association be open to members of 
the National Mercantile Agencies? 


THE PRESIDENT: In a great many cases 
the bureau men have helped very materially 
in building up this organization and that was 
the reason for giving them some represen- 
tation on the Board. In other words, they 
got out and worked faithfully for this As- 
sociation, helping to get members, and we 


felt they should be recognized because of 
their good work. 
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MR. KOCH: I'd like to say in most cases 
the bureau men are the backbone of local 
organizations; they are responsible for the 
handling of the entire affairs. Take, for in- 
stance, the city of St. Paul, our bureau man 
is the most active man there, but he works 
in absolute harmony with the rest of us. 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, for the sake 
of uniformity, I suggest that we take up that 
motion. 

MR. ZADUCK: It now reads: “Not more 
than three members who are not actively en- 
gaged in any line of retail business by whom 
credit is extended shall be eligible to serve 
as a member of the Board of Directors. This 
does not include the officers of this Associa- 
ton.” 

MR. NELSON: Is 
the committee withdrawing their amend- 
ment? Our amendment read: “No one shall 
be eligible to serve as a Director unless ac- 
tively engaged in credit work.” 

Mr. Zaduck’s substitute motion 

Amendments No. 5 and No. 


there any objection to 


is carried. 
6 are adopted 


as read. 

Discussion on Amendment No: 7 as _ fol- 
lows: 

MR. SCHMUS: I move that the recom- 


mendation be not adopted. 
Seconded. 


MR. BRACK: Mr. President, it seems to 
me that it would be a very unwise policy for 
us to adopt If this amendment is adopted 
the Board of Directors this afternoon can 
amend the Constitution and annul everything 
we have done here today. It seems to me 
once a year is often enough for us to make 
changes in our Constitution and By-Laws and 
I think the delegates to the convention ought 
to have the authority to direct the general 
lines under which the business of the 
ciation is conducted and that it is not nec- 
essary to delegate that authority to the 
Board of Directors between conventions. 

MR. BLANDFORD: I believe this section 
is absolutely contrary to the principles on 
which our whole country is founded, for 
one thing. I believe our Constitution and 
By-Laws are sufficiently flexible so that we 
can take care of any condition which may 
arise between conventions. Now, then, this 
amendment places the Board of Directors of 
this organization on the same footing as the 
great body politic. Gentlemen, can you con- 
ceive of any other organization of this coun- 
try which would allow the Board of Directors 
such power? 

Personally, I have the greatest respect for 
the members of our present Board. I should 
not assume for one moment that any mem- 
ber of our Board or the incoming Board 
would ever think of attempting to upset the 
deliberations of a convention or attempt to 
do anything which would be detrimental to 
the interests of our Association; but at the 
same time this is absolutely unnecessary, ab- 
solutely contrary to all the principles of de- 
mocracy. This is a democratic country, this 
is a democratic organization. By all means 
let us keep it so. (Applause.) 


asso- 


MR. MANAHAN: I'd like to ask if it would 
be legal for the members of this Association 
to delegate the authority to someone else to 
amend these by-laws? 

MR. SOLON: What is the law in the State 
of Colorado on that matter? 

MR. BLANDFORD: I understand this 
amendment was adopted and placed in our 
by-laws without consulting the legal authori- 
ties of the State of Colorado, in which state 
our organization is incorporated. If I’d had 
any doubt yesterday but what this section 
would be eliminated, I would have insisted on 
having a legal opinion from the Attorney- 
General of the State of Colorado. I don’t be- 
lieve it is permissible under the laws of Col- 
orado, because I believe if such a law ex- 
isted in Colorado it would be declared un- 
constitutional by the Attorney-General of 
the United States. 

MR. WRIGHT: I would like to ask if Mr. 
Howell could possibly give us any informa- 
tion as to the laws of Colorado bearing on 
this point? 

MR. HOWELL: Mr. President, I am not 
an attorney, but this section was incorporated 
in the by- laws, as I understand it, on account 
of it being the first by-law that was adopted 
and I believe that in Colorado it is permis- 
sible to delegate power to the Board of Di- 
rectors to change the by-laws. I know that 
it is a fact in our local association. I cannot 
say as to the constitutionality of it, but I 
know it is done by our local organization. 

However, I agree thoroughly with the gen- 
tlemen in the matter and I think it should be 
eliminated. 

MR. CUDDY: Mr. 


Chairman, it seems to 


me whether it is legal or illegal, the Board 
of Directors should not have the power to 
amend the by-laws. It is not done in busi- 


ness organizations and the effect of it would 
be simply to give the Directors the power 
to nullify everything that we do here today, 
as the previous speaker has said. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those in favor of the 
recommendation of the committee will please 
stand. 

MR. NELSON: The recommendation of the 
by-laws committee is to eliminate the power 
from the hands of the Board of Directors. 

Recommendation of Board adopted. 

Mr. Nelson reads Amendment No. 8, for 
two new sections. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will have the elec- 
tion of officers and while the tellers are pre- 
paring their report we will proceed with the 
report of the By-Laws Committee which will 
eliminate the loss of time. 

MR. SCHMUS: Can we not make a motion 
for the Secretary to cast a ballot for the first 
three officers who have no opposition so we 
can confine our actual balloting to the Direc- 
tors? 

If it is in 
that effect. 

Motion is seconded. 


order, I will make a motion to 


MR. BLANDFORD: In 


that my 


fact 
voted 


view of the 


name is on the Board to be 
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on, I prefer to have these resolutions voted 
upon before the elections. 

MR. NELSON: Yesterday 
recommended the abolition of the office of 
Chairman of the Board, but the time at our 
disposal did not permit us to bring in the 
necessary detailed amendments, and we sug- 
gested that the Secretary be authorized and 
to prepare those amendments for your con- 
sideration. It was the view of our commit- 
tee that when we gave you in that short 
paragraph notice that amendments would be 
brought in to abolish the position of Chair- 
man of the Board. that that constituted legal 
notice as to that particular item. 

The Secretary proceeded to prepare the 
necessary detailed amendments, as you will 
see by reading down the report, and it so 
states. 

Do you wish now, 
up these amendments 

MR. BARRETT: 
all at one time. 

MR. NELSON: The first motion offered by 
the Secretary under this instruction which 
the committee is very glad to make use of 
for convenience, is to move that all refer- 
ences in the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
association to the office of chairman of the 
Board of Directors and to the duties of such 
officers be and the same hereby are vacated, 
set aside, cancelled and annulled as herein- 
after specifically set out, to-wit: 

Mr. Nelson reads proposed amendments. 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, if it is in 
order I'd like to make a motion that all of 
this part of the report pertaining to the sub- 
ject in hand be adopted as reported by the 
committee on this report, saving the time of 
reading it. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I might say the chair- 


man of that committee has been working 


afternoon we 


Mr. Chairman, to take 
one by one? 


I move we take them up 


until 2 and 3 o'clock every morning to be 
able to report. 
MR. NELSON: Mr. Blandford says he 


would like to have this paragraph read in 
order that everything may be entirely satis- 
factory and regular. 

“The Committee further recommends 
abolition of the office of Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and because this com- 
mittee has not sufficient time and opportu- 
nity to prepare the detailed amendments 
needed to eliminate the various references in 
our constitution and by-laws to the office of 
Chairman of the Board, suggests that the 
Secretary be authorized and instructed to 
prepare the amendments required to comply 
with the spirit and intent of this recommen- 
dation.” 

The Secretary did prepare the amendments 
as requested by the committee. These amend- 
ments have been submitted to you and you 
have adopted them. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the 
motion of Mr. Schmus, which was duly sec- 
onded, acted upon. 


THE SECRETARY: 


the 


Mr. Chairman and 


Gentlemen—Upon your authority I do here- 
conven- 


by cast the unanimous vote of this 


tion for Sidney E. Blandford, President, 
Franklin tiecketain. First Vice-President and 
G. A. Lawo, Second Vice-President. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Schmus escorts Mr. Blandford to plat- 
form. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair is worn out, 
so Il am going to turn over the balance of 
the convention to our newly-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. Blandford (Applause.) 

Three cheers given the new President, Mr. 
Blandford. 


MR. BLANDFORD: Mr. President, fellow 
members of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association—I am sure you all agree with 
me there are times in our lives when trans- 
piring events absolutely eclipse our mental 
reasoning and this, my friends (and | am 
calling you all my friends as well as fellow 
members), this is the time when the events of 
the last twenty-four hours have entirely 
eclipsed and upset my mental reasoning. 

I belicve that every member of our Asso- 
ciation gathered here knows that up until 
yesterday I had absolutely no idea of be- 
coming your next President. I am sure you 
all know that I did not aspire to the office 
and I am sure you all know that I did not 
seek it in any sense of the word. Now, when 
my name was placed in nomination yesterday 
and I was notified of that action, my first 
impulse was to absolutely decline it and | 
am going to let you into a secret because | 
think that there should be no secrets in af- 
fairs which apply to members of this organi- 
zation. We have the absolute right to se- 
crecy in our own personal affairs and we 
have absolute right to secrecy when we are 
discussing the character, perhaps, of any of 
our individual members as we would the 
character of the individual members of our 
families, but when it comes to national af- 
fairs of this organization, when it comes to 
the affairs of this organization in which we 
all have equal rights, there is no such thing 
in my make-up, and I believe there should 
be no such thing as secrecy. 

Therefore I am going to tell you that be- 
fore I concurred in your action to any ex- 
tent I got in touch with the President and 
General Manager of the firm that I have the 
honor to represent. After telling him what 
had been done, he said to me something like 
this, or as near as'I can remember his words: 

“If the National organization of Credit 
Men, who are assembled in Boston, want you 
to be their President, if they believe that you 
are fitted for that office and if they want you 
to accept it, unanimously, I insist upon your 
taking it.” (Applause.) 

Now, then, the only question arising at that 
moment was the question of my loyalty to 
my firm, and loyalty to the organization of 
which I am a member and which I believe in 
thoroughly and loyally, gentlemen, to the 
country of which we are proud to be citi- 
zens, because after all, accepting responsi- 
bility in an organization of this kind at this 


time is a patriotic duty. (Applause.) 
Therefore, feeling as I felt yesterday, gen- 
tlemen, and feeling as I felt today, I consid- 
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ered that I had absolutely no right to at- 
tempt to get away from the unanimous action 
ef this Association in failing to assume the 
responsibility which you wish to thrust upon 
me and failing to exercise the full right of 
my citizenship in this great country in do- 
ing something actively and collectively as 
well as personally and individually toward 
winning the war. (Applause.) 

The thing has been settled, apparently. I 
am sure the organization of our Association 
has been so adjusted that any member of our 
organization can step into it and feel that 
he is going to have the co- operation and the 
support of every member of the organization 
—it doesn’t matter whether he is an active 
eredit man or whether he is a secretary of a 
bureau or whether he is identified with a so- 
called mercantile agency. If that man has a 
right to membership in this organization, he 
has a right to all its benefits and privileges 
and I am sure, gentlemen, that beginning 
with this day the officers from the President 
of this organization down, are going to have 
the active and the fullest support of every 
member of our organization. (Applause.) 

I wish you to bear in mind, gentlemen, 
that it was with that feeling in mind that I 
have accepted this great responsibility that 
you have forced upon me. It is with that 
feeling in mind that I shall begin, immediate- 
ly after this meeting adjourns, to get to- 
gether with the other members of the Board 
to formulate our policy ; in other words, to in- 
terpret our duties in connection with the pol- 
icy as laid down by the body politic and that 
is the thing. As officers and Directors of this 
Association, we have no further rights ex- 
cept to carry out to the strictest letter the 
Constitution and By-Laws and to carry out 
the policy of this Association as set forth 
in the Constitution and By-Laws 

I pledge you, gentlemen, my unstinted sup- 
port, my unstinted labor, everything that is 
in me to the best of my ability will be given 
to the service of this organization consist- 
ent with my own business, and in creating a 
field secretary, you have given me the tools 
to work with. I say “given me.” I should 
have said you have supplied the tools to your 
organization whereby your officers can op- 
erate. 

No individual or no body of men can ac- 
complish any definite work without proper 
tools, and, gentlemen, by your action today 
you have supplied the tools wherewith we 
can work and we are going to work in the 
interests of the Association. 

I thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart for the honor that you have conferred 
upon me. I appreciate it, gentlemen, as an 
honor that I shall guard zealously and care- 
fully so far as in me lies. I shall work for 
all of your interests; I ask for your active 
support; I ask that you go back to your 
cities and towns and ask the support of the 
other members of your organizations, your 
local associations, who are not represented 
here, to get behind you and to get behind 
this Association and to get behind the of- 
ficers whom you have elected, for the best 
interests of the Association. 


And just one other thought, gentlemen. It 
is this: As a national organization we must 
and we should at all times look at every- 
thing connected with our organization from 
a broad, national standpoint. You cannot 
organize an Association of this kind which 
takes in so many different cities, scattered 
all over this great land, without having some 
slight conflicting differences arise. When 
those slight conflicting differences arise, 
which are purely and must be purely local, 
why then let us think of the broader feature 
of it, think that this is a national organiza- 
tion, that we have immediately to begin at 
that moment when something arises to just 
entwine the local organization with the na- 
tional and see it only from the _ national 
standpoint. 

I thank you again. I wish you all a pros- 
perous year in your business and in your 
work with this Association and let us go to 
the convention a year from now, please God 
if we all live, with a feeling that we have 
fulfilled our duty to ourselves, fulfilled our 
duty to the Association to which we belong, 
that we have fulfilled our duty to our coun- 
try. (Applause.) 

MR. CROWDER: Before I step out. the 


Chair would like to state that we had hoped 
to have Mr. Blandford introduce the members 
of the Boston Committee, but not being able 
to do that, we are going to ask Mr. Bland- 
ford to express to them the deep apprecia- 
tion that we feel for all they have done in 
our behalf. 


MR. BLANDFORD: I am going to ask the 
members of our local convention committee, 
as many as are here, to just step up here a 
moment. The others want to take a good 
look at you so they will know you when they 
see you. 

Few of our committeemen are here. You 
understand the situation. They have given 
up most of their time for four days and felt 
they must go to their offices and see how 
matters were coming on. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. W. J. Starr, secretary of our local as- 
sociation, who is always untiring in his ef- 
forts for our local association and for the 
National Association. Mr. Starr. (Applause.) 

Mr. Critchett, of course, needs no intro- 
duction to you. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors from our city, he has been 
chairman of our Finance Committee which 
has furnished the sinews of war without 
which we could have done nothing. He has 
accomplished his tasks wonderfully and 
splendidly and easily, and here he is. (Ap- 
plause.) 

You have just noticed those tables out 
there—they are the handiwork of Mr. Brooks 
and also Mrs. Brooks. Mr. Brooks has done 
splendid work; he has accomplished his task 
well and I am very pleased to present Mr. 
Brooks, Chairman of the Committee on Busi- 
ness Literature Exhibit. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ray, as perhaps some of you don’t 
know, represents the largest furniture house 
in New England, if not in the entire country 
—I won’t be sure of that point. He is one 
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of our very substantial credit men here in 
Boston, and as Chairman of his Hotel Com- 
mittee he has done good service—at least 
he has done all that you asked him to do, 
and here he is and I have great pleasure in 
presenting him. (Applause.) 

Mr. Radway you all know, and I am not 
voing to eulogize him. He is a sufficient 
eulogy himself. You all know Radway is un- 
tiring in his efforts for our local association 
and I know no man who is more faithful and 
untiring than Mr. Radway. I am sure that 
in spite of any little differences which have 
all gone by at the present time, Mr. Radway 
is absolutely loyal to the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. (Applause.) 

This is the man who has spoken all over 


the country. Mr. Manahan has been Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. He has 
done a mighty good stunt. I believe you 


won’t know just how much has been done 
until you get back to your own respective 
towns and find out just what’s been going 
on. Mr. E. W. Manahan. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gilman represents one of our specialty 
houses and although he has not very long 
been a member of our local association he has 
come in as a very active and very earnest 
worker, he has been untiring in his efforts 
so far as he could be in this convention. 
Here he is. I hope you will know him when 
you see him in St. Paul or somewhere else. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Three cheers 
Soston Committee. 

Cheers very heartily given. 

MR. ZADUCK: Three cheers for the out- 
going President, Mr. L. S. Crowder. 

Cheers very heartily given. 

Three cheers given for Mr. Kruse. 

MR. BLANDFORD: Gentlemen, you all 
know that I have been very busy and I 
haven’t a minute to give any thought to this 
thing, and in spite of Mr. Crowder I want 
him to continue this program. I will do one 


for the 


thing, though, to please our retiring Presi- 


dent—I will adjourn the meeting, but I want 
him to carry out the rest of the program and 
I will sit right by. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will name the tel- 
lers for election: 

Mr. J. K. Cuddy, Chairman. 

Mr. E. W. Winchester. 

Mr. A. W. Clark. 

Mr. Kruse gives instructions for voting. 

MR. BUTLER (Utica): I would like to 
make a suggestion. Perhaps it is out of order, 
but I have attended a number of conventions 
and I find the same difficulty here as in other 
places—that the most important action and 
legislation is deferred until the last half 
hour or hour of the cenvention with the re- 
sult that the members have scattered and 
gone to their homes and the important leg- 
islation is hurried through and cared for 
only by a handful. 

I would suggest: that for the next conven- 
tion those. who make arrangements for the 
program have some particular time of each 
day devoted to resolutions or important leg- 
islation so that there would not be such a 


congestion at the close of the convention. I 
merely offer that individually, but I think 
others have the same view. (Applause.) 

MR. BARRETT: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one thing that your Committee on Resolu- 
tions overlooked that 1 would like to have 
offered as an addition and that is that we 
request our National Secretary to acknowl- 
edge the courtesies given us by the daily 
papers here in Boston, especially Mr. John 
Mahoney, who has helped us out very much 
in distributing the information of the pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 

Seconded. 

Motion to thank the florist for flowers giv- 
en to convention also made and seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: That will be acknowl- 
edged. 

Mr. Kruse reads special delivery letter just 
received from Mr. Poindexter and a tele- 
gram from Mr. Woodlock, together with 
other communications. (Applause.) 

We will now hear from St. Paul, inviting 
us to hold our next convention in that city. 
INVITATIONS FOR 1919 CONVENTION. 
MR. BRACK: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—When Boston was a metropoli- 
tan city over two centuries old, there was 
built on the banks of the Mississippi, at the 
headwaters of that river, a small, crude log 
chapel by a Franciscan priest, which he 
named after the Apostle Paul. About that 
chapel there grew up a small group of log 
huts, and eventually there was established 
a trading post to which the Indians and trap- 
pers of the North Country brought their 
furs to be transshipped down the river, which 
was the only artery of commerce in those 

days. 

About the trading post this group of huts 
grew larger and larger, until it extended 
beyond the limits of the river bank up onto 
the first plateau, later on to the second 
plateau and finally on to the eight surround- 
ing hills, so that now the city which 
grown to St. Paul is, like Rome, 
seven hills. 

The valleys in between the hills are cov- 
ered with railroad yards. On the first plateau 
is the extensive wholesale district. On the 
second and overflowing partly onto the first 
is the retail district, while farther out on the 
crest of the seven hills the residential dis- 
tricts of the city extend, out into the suburbs 
to the lakes which lie at the doorway of the 
city. 

As St. Paul is the geographical center of 
North America, naturally all roads lead to 
its doors. From the South the Mississippi 
offers an avenue of approach while from the 
East the great unsalted seas offer themselves 
to the tourist from Buffalo, Cleveland, To- 


has 
built on 


ledo, Chicago and Milwaukee to Duluth, 
which is but a few hours’ ride from our 
city. 


About one-eighth of the railroad mileage of 
the United States is represented by the rail- 
road systems radiating out of our city. To 
the Atlantic coast, to the Pacific coast, north 
to Hudson Bay and down to the Gulf these 
lines stretch out their ribbons of steel in 
long lines of wealth. 
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St. Paul was started as a trading post and 
with that beginning, a great business in job- 
bing has been expanded until now the entire 
Northwest is reached through the jobbing in- 


dustry which has been established and has 
grown up in our city. Outside of New Eng- 
land, St. Paul is the second largest shoe man- 
ufacturing center in the United States, and 
in addition it has very important and increas- 
ingly large manufacturers in many other lines 

3ut, Mr. President, it is not because St. 
Paul is a trading center or a jobbing center 
or a railroad center that we ask your con- 
sideration of it as an ideal convention city, 
but it is because it is located in a state 
where air is pure and clear, it is because 
we have an unrivaled water system from 
spring-fed lakes and artesian basins, so that 
St. Paul, having a population of more than 
a quarter of a million, has achieved the proud 
reputation of being the healthiest city in 
the world. These population figures are not 
reached, as is the case in some rival cities, 
by including peaceful inhabitants who slum- 
ber under the white marking stones. 

Playgrounds and parks abound and boule- 
vards reach out from the center of the city 
into all .directions, making St. Paul one of 
the most picturesque cities in the country. 
Chief among these boulevards is the re- 
nowned Summit avenue, which circles along 
the curving hillcrest for a number of miles 
through arches of stately trees, flanked on 
either side by mansions, each set in its lit- 
tle yard with well-kept lawn and its beau- 
tiful foliage and shade trees 


Instead of the chapel on the river bank 
we have a stately cathedral on one of our 
hilltops. Instead of the crude statehouse 


which first was the capitol of Minnesota we 
have a handsome marble structure which 
has been adorned by famous artists and 
sculptors and which, because of the beauty 
of its architectural lines, is the admiration of 
architects and artists the country over. 

Among the beautiful parks (and I will not 
detain you long in mentioning these) there is 
the unique Indian Mound Park, which has 
as the center of attraction five earthern 
mounds built by pre-historic inhabitants, 
which crown a high bluff from which an ex- 
cellent view is obtained of the Mississippi 
Valley. We have the famous Como Park 
in which there is a little gem of a lake and 
which is well known because of its natural 
and landscape beauty. 

St. Paul is the gateway to the 10,000 lakes 
of Minnesota, some of which lie in its door- 
yard. These lakes attract tourists from all 
parts of the country because of their facili- 
ties for canoeing, boating, yachting and fish- 
ing. The summer climate in St. Paul is about 
the same as we experienced the early part 
of this week in Boston. 

In the name of the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of our city I extend a cordial in- 
vitation to the National Assaciation to hold 
its 1919 convention in our city. Our local 
association is active and growing. It has 
been affiliated with the National Association 
from the beginning and has been an earnest 
supporter of the National Association, finan- 





cially and in all other ways. There have been 
read to you letters from our mayor and our 
governor as well as a telegram from the St. 
Paul Association, which is a _ consolidated 
commercial organization representing 4,000 
business firms, business and professional men. 

I have been asked several times since com- 
ing to Boston the attitude of our sister city, 
Minneapolis, to this invitation. This attitude 
is well illustrated by the story of the gen- 
tleman who was walking down the street 
one day when he heard cries of distress com- 
ing from a house. Being a gentleman, he 
stepped in to see what the trouble was and 
found that the man was busily engaged in 
the occupation of beating his wife. He re- 
monstrated, and to his surprise, the man, ably 
seconded by his wife, administered a severe 
beating to him. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis have their little 
domestic difficulties at times, but when the 
outside world is concerned they present a 
united front and so Minneapolis is with us 
in this invitation. Mr. Solon, I believe, car- 
ried an official letter from the Minneapolis 
Retail Credit Association, uniting in the in- 
vitation. ; 

You will recall, ladies and gentlemen, in 
the scriptures we are told that the apostle 
Paul, when arraigned for trial before a tribu- 
nal, made the statement that he was a citi- 
zen of no mean city. This seems to have 
been prophetic of a city that in other lands, 
after a period of six centuries, was to be 
named after him. So I appear before you as 
a citizen of St. Paul, no mean city, to extend 


to you, Mr. President, in behalf of this city, 
a most cordial invitation to hold your 1919 
convention in our city. : 

I thank you for the courtesy of your at- 
tention. (Applause.) . : 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure we appre- 
ciate the invitation of St. Paul to hold our 


next convention there, but that is something 


which the Directors will have to decide on 
this afternoon. 
MR. SOLON SECONDS ST. PAUL’S 
; INVITATION. 
“Several years ago St. Paul thought it 


would be a nice, comfortable feeling to have 
the University of Minnesota located within 
its limits. Minneapolis objected and we have 
the University. 

“Some time later they 
Ninth Federal Reserve 
over there. 
the Bank. 

“We have had a change of heart since then 
and have become more charitably inclined 
toward our St. Paul brothers. We recognize 
the necessity of building up the country trib- 
utary to Minneapolis and we are delighted 
to see that St. Paul has extended an invi- 
tation for next year. We wish to assure the 
delegates from St. Paul that Minneapolis will 
not stand in their way but will, in fact, en- 
dorse the invitation most heartily, and urge 
the Association to accept it.” 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the fact that this Association met in Omaha 
two years ago and that Mr. J. D. Butler was 
very active as one of the committee in our 


got the idea that the 
1 3ank would look good 
We objected again, and we have 
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entertainment, I beg leave to read a tele- 
gram received from Mr. Butler. 

Reads telegram: 

“Had fully intended to attend the conven- 
tion, but a death in my family changed my 
plans so I send this letter with a desire that 
you express my regret at being unable to be 
with you all this year and derive the benefits 


to be obtained at such a gathering.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. BILLINGSLEY: Gentlemen, I come 
from a town—Fort Worth, in Texas—that I 


think is about as well known as any city in 
the United States or any way west of the 
Mississippi, well known, not only in Texas, 
but all over the United States. We are new 
in the Association, but we are old in conven- 
tions. The annual convention has been held 
in different parts of the country, once in 
Duluth, it’s been down here, but it never has 
been in the South; and I come here to ask you 
to consider Forth Worth as a candidate for 
the 1919 convention of this Association. 

Our city hasn’t the long history that Bos- 
ton has, but Texas has a history second to 
none in this country. 

In regard to where the 
Association should be transacted, it doesn’t 
really make very much difference, because it 
can be well transacted in St. Paul or Boston 
or Oshkosh or any place else. What you 
want is a place you can reach most easily 
and Fort Worth, Texas, is very central. We 
have in Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma some- 
thing like 400 members of this Association. 
As to getting there, it is less expensive than 
almost any place except Chicago or St. Louis, 
and neither of those places are after the con- 
vention. 

Fort Worth is a 


business of the 


city that, while people 
know about it, they don’t know as much about 
it as they ought to know. Between 1900 and 
1910 it increased in population 175 per cent. 
Since 1910 up to date it has increased about 
60 per cent, and we expect by the end of 
1919 or 1920 that we will have increased an- 
other 100 per cent. Business in Fort Worth 
and in most of the other Texas towns has 
increased over last year at least 50 per cent. 
Most of this is in cash, although some of it 
is in credit. 

No city has any better facilities for hand- 
ling a convention that Fort Worth. We have 
an auditorium hall there that will hold 1,800 
and you can have that free of charge. For 
pleasure we have a county that has roads 
equally as good as those over which we drove 
yesterday. Our climate is just as pleasant as 
any part of the United States in summer 
time. We have no malaria, we have no mos- 
quitos, and while the temperature rises higher 
perhaps than it sometimes does in St. Paul, at 
the same time I have suffered more from the 
heat in Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul 
than I ever suffered in Fort Worth. 

We have a camp down there, a camp where 
30,000 soldiers were trained last year, and 38 
aviation camps surround Fort Worth where 
about 5,000 young men are training for flyers 
at this time. These camps are all being ex- 
tended and we understand that there will be 


two divisions instead of one division to train 
during the next year, which will mean about 
50,000 soldiers there. 

The people of Fort Worth are hospitable. 
Come down there and we will entertain you 
well. We will give you beach bathing equal 
to Galveston and there are lots of other 
things I might say if I had the time. 

I am sorry the ammunition sent me from 
Fort Worth has not reached me, but I want 
to extend to you in the name of Fort Worth, 
the Mayor, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
a most cordial welcome to come to Fort 
Worth for your 1919 convention. (Applause.) 

MR. RADWAY: Mr. President, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. I think that 
gets the floor in spite of everything else. 1 
have just been handed a list here of the guests 


who are present at this convention and for 
fear that there might be a misconception, I 
want to call your attention to the fact that 


I am listed as a resident of Boston and my 
wife a resident elsewhere. I want you to 
know that we are still on friendly terms and 
reside in the same place. 

THE PRESIDENT: The newly 
President will now take the chair. 
plause.) 

DIVISION MEMBERSHIP TROPHY. 

MR. BLANDFORD: My first actual duty 
as President of your Association becomes a 
very pleasant duty. I presume most of you 
know that the National Association offers a 
trophy to the Division Chairman obtaining 
and turning into the National Secretary the 
highest number of new members for the year. 
I don’t believe any of you have to guess, in 
spite of the hard work of all the other men, 
who has won the trophy, and that is the 
part of it that becomes the great pleasure 
to me as the incoming President. 

Our retiring President, Mr. Crowder, as 
perhaps most of you know, has secured, as 
Chairman of his Division, 528 new members, 
the highest competing chairman was from 
the Western Division, with 488. Therefore, 
this trophy goes to Mr. Crowder. (Cheers 
and applause.) 

Mr. Crowder, in behalf of the Association, 
I have very great pleasure, sir, in present- 
ing to you this very beautiful trophy and I 
know that with it goes the very best wish 
of every member of our National Association. 
(Applause.) 

MR. CROWDER: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—When I accepted the chair- 
manship of the Southern Division, I was 
Vice-President. After the resignation of Mr. 
Taylor, I endeavored to transfer this Chair- 
manship to several of the credit men in the 
South, but none of them were in position to 
devote the necessary time to the work. We 
didn’t have things cinched then, because 
Memphis had not done the good work which 
she afterwards accomplished. At any rate, 
rather than see the South make a poor show- 
ing, I kept on endeavoring to get members. 

Owing to having been President, I feel a 
hesitancy in accepting the cup, and in accept- 
ing it I am doing so just for this year. Next 


elected 


(Ap- 


year the cup will be presented to the local 
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association reporting the largest number of 
new members to the National. 

I appreciate the efforts and assistance of 
the credit men of the South and had I not 
the absolute and complete co-operation of 
the credit men in that section, it would have 
been impossible for me to have made any 
kind of a showing. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

MR. BARRETT: Mr. Chairman, while we 
are waiting, I want to add further that if 
any of the delegates have a suggestion as 
to anything which the Committee on Resolu- 
tions has overlooked, we will be very glad to 
hear from them at this time. 

We had a resolution commending the com- 
mittee of Boston and the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association here, but we want to fur- 
ther acknowledge the courtesy of the sp!en- 
did room on the part of the hotel, the Copley 
Plaza. They have given us probably more 
than we asked and more than we had ex- 
pected, and I think it is only fitting that we 
embody a motion in our resolutions thanking 
the management of the Copley Plaza Hotel 
for its splendid accommodations during our 
sessions here in Boston. 

MR. CROWDER: Before we have the re- 
port of the Elections Committee I am going 
to ask each delegate to shake hands with 
the delegate on either side. 

Everybody enthusiastically does this. 

MR. CUDDY: Ladies and Gentlemen—The 
tellers find that the convention, by the votes 
cast, has elected the following directors in 
the order named: L. S. Crowder, J. H. Bar- 
rett, M. J. Solon, George Waterford, H. Vic- 
tor Wright. 

MR. BLANDFORD: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the tellers for the elec- 
tion. I am just going to ask the Secretary 
to read off the names of the successful can- 
didates who will speak to us for just a mo- 
ment. 

MR. CROWDER: Gentlemen, I am going 
to say just one word. I am going to work for 
you as much as I can this year. I don’t know 
how much that will be, but I am going to do 
my best. I am glad to be on your Board. 

MR. BARRETT: Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I can appreciate the position of my friend 
from Brooklyn over here for the reason that 
I was the only man from Baltimore who at- 
tended the convention in Cleveland last year. 
In fact, I was about the only one from that 
section probably, with the exception of one 
or two from Washington, and feeling as I 
did at that time, and the honor that has been 





eonferred upon my by you today in this con- 
vention is such that I really can’t express 
my hearty appreciation for the courtesies 
and the kindnesses that you have shown me. 

I only want to take enough time to say 
that if I have the ability, I shall devote the 
best that is in me for the success of the na- 
tionai convention for the ensuing year. | 
thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. SOLON: Mr. Crowder says make it 
short—he knows my failing. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I haven’t a thing to say except that 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the confidence you express in me. You 
have all heard so much from me I know you 
must be sick and tired of me. All I can say 
is I am going to keep working for the in- 
terest of the National Association. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. WATERFORD: Ladies and Gentle- 
men—I thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon New York in placing a mem- 
ber of their credit men’s association upon 
your Board. Personally, I will say I will do 
my level best to serve you. That is all any- 
one can possibly do. New York will try and 
redeem itself in the coming year as to mem- 
bership. I think we can get an organization 
so perfect that we can take back to New 
York next year that silver vase. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wright is absent from the room. 

MR. BLANDFORD: Gentlemen, the con- 
vention of 1918 has absolutely completed its 
business. I am sure that you will not wish 
me to further delay you and delay the ad- 
journment of the convention by any remarks 
that I may make. 


In behalf of the Association, however, I 
wish to express to the retiring President, Mr. \ 
Crowder, the thanks of the Association for 
so successfully taking hold of the work as 
it came to him in the retirement of Mr. Tay- 
lor from the presidency. I want to say to 
Mr. Crowder that the best wishes of this 
Association, I am sure, will go with him al- 
ways for what he has done for the organi- 
zation. 


Now, in the dying moments of this conven- 
tion, let us look forward with a bright vision 
to the immortality of the Association. It is 
the convention that is dying at this time, but 
the Association is going to live to be illumi- 
nant, I hope, and feel very sure, in years to 
come. 





A motion for adjournment is in order. 
Motion made, seconded and carried. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
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